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INTR0DUCTION 

The object of the five books of English Today is to provide 
secondary school pupils with a complete training m the 
uses of their mother tongue. Such trainmg will bear 
httle finnt unless the active co-operation of the pupil is 
gained. To this end the illustrations, the general lay-out of 
die books, the openings of chapters, the aqilanations mtro- 
ducmg many of the sections, and the challengmg manner 
of setting the numerous exercises are all cdculated to 
arrest attention and fertilize imagmation. But there is no 
avoidance of systematic work. Once the co-operation of the 
pupil has been assured, he is led, through his new sense of 
purpose, to translate his interest mto expencnce and sbU by 
extensive practice In this way I have avoided the barren 
academic approach and yet built a varied, graduated and 
thoroughly comprehensive course that can be worked 
straight through, the teacher omittmg anything for which 
time or mchnation may be lackmg. 

Book Two extends grammatical work to phrases func- 
tionmg as parts of speech. This leads on to simple 
detailed analysis and varied, precise sentence construc- 
tion Intensive work in composition is still based on the 
smgle paragraph, but through the comprehension work 
on model extracts the pupil is encouraged to make 
the transition to the complete composition of three or 
more paragraphs Along with this, systematic training 
15 earned a stage farther m spelhng, punctuation, voca- 
bulary, speech trainmg, verse, comprehension, and genera] 
knowledge. 
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^ INTRODUCTION 

For the help of teachers, who wish, wth certain classes, 
to mininuse the amount of formal grammar taught at this 
stage, several of the Sections m this book have been 
asterisked It is suggested that these Sections nught be 
omitted altogether or returned to at a later stage. 

I should like to thank Mr. Charles Fame, the artist, for 
his thoughtful and imaginative remforcement of my work 
throughout, and the Publishers for their tneless and en- 
hghtened efforts to make an attractive booL 
May I also thank the many teachers — and pupils' — 
who have taken the trouble to draw my attention to 
inaccuracies that have crept into the text, thus allowmg 
me to remove a number of blemishes each time tlie book 
has been reprmted At the same time, I have taken the 
hberty of bnnging some of the general knowledge ques- 
tions up to date 


Haslemere, 1057 
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Chapter i 

ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

S cientists believe that most 
animals possess little, if any, 
of the intelligence that makes us humans supreme 
in the woild. Their view is that irniim, a 
of unconscious urge within thcm7 accounts 
^ die apparent cleverness of animals. When, for 
®i^plc, a beaver fells a tree across a nver, thereby 
making a very effective dam, it does not think con- 
sciously about what it is doing,’ but just does it 
_uistinctively,_|V£!bably the scientists are nght in 
rega rd to pmost animal5;^t I.tfaink they will have 
|5!Slow.some int^gence to my-dog Nigger, whose 
latot feat can hardly be called purely mstinctivcl 

walkihg By' the !aJre“sid'e'' when 1 noticed 
some water-lihes floating at a distance from the 
So struck was I by the beauty of the large white 
flowen with their orange-coloured eyes, that I deter- 
“lined to pick one to take home; and, having my 
Walking stick with me, I tried by the aid of it to 
bring a bloom within reach. But the attempt 
proved vain, and I continued my walS . Ni^er had 
^ the while observed me very attentively. Approach- 
ing the same spot on my return journey, I saw him 
plunge into the lake a little ahead of me. \As I drew 
l evtj with him, to my great surprise he swarnicT' 

•-^ ^tmy^et^^ iba^teUi^ e.' or notT ~ 
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I. Comprehension and Composition 

A We can sum up the topic of the first paragraph by 
saying that though animals usually act instinctively, 
Nigger IS an exception. Which sentence, then, has most 
claim to be called the topic sentence? 

B. The topic of the second paragraph is a httle story or 
anecdote illustratmg the exceptional behaviour of Nigger 
Thus it IS punted, quite legitimately, as one paragraph If, 
however, you were to consider it as a story on its own it 
would be better to make it two paragraphs Where would 
you make the division, and what would be the topic of 
each paragraph so made? 

C What illustration does the wnter give m the first para- 
graph (as here pnntcd) of animal cleverness that is due to 
insonct rather Uian mtclhgence? 

D Can you give another example of such cleverness that is 
even more obviously instmcUvc? 

E Suggest a way of proving that such cleverness is instinc- 
tive rather than mtclhgent 

F, Notice how the anecdote ends Why does it make a good 
conclusion? 

G. Bearing in iitind that a good paragraph must have the 
strict unity of one topic only, write a short paragraph 
developing the topic suggested by one of the folloivmg 
topic sentences Try to use the topic sentence chosen, some- 
where in ) our oim paragraph 

1 Tlic morning that met our sight, as we pulled up the 
blind, w.TS not at all calculated to raise our spirits 

2 The wood was full of mystenous sounds 

3 An amusing scene met my c) cs as I turned the comer 
of the road 
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4- Mostland birds hide Aar nests 

5. Many animals play, parbcularly young ones 

6. As we know to our annoyance, many insects can 
make noises. 

One of Ae characters in Pickwick Papers, called Mr 
Jii^Ie, habitually spoke m jerky snatches, wi Aout any real 
connection between his words, or plan to his story Re- 
wnte, m full, this story about his wise dog, Ponto, giving it 
three paragraphs. 

"Ah! you should keep dogs — fine animals — sagacious 
creatures — dog of my own once — Pointer — surprising 
instinct— out shootmg one day— entenng enclosure— 
whisded — dog stopped — ^whisded agam — ^Ponto — no go 
stock still — called him — Ponto, Ponto, — ^wouldn’t move 
dog transfixed — staring at a board — looked up, saw an 
inscription — ‘Gamekeeper has orders to Aoot all dogs 
found m this enclosure’ — ^woulAi’t pass it — ^wonderful dog 
—valuable dog— very.’ I•''J 

f Write two (or three) paragraphs modelled on Aose at 
Ae beginning of Ae Chapter Your first should express 
your own view about Ae behaviour of animals, doang 
wiA Ae observation Aat your own dog (or 0 Aer pet) s an 
exception (or no exception, as Ae case may be) 
second (or second and third) Aould rdate a brief anecdote 
to illustrate Ae truA of your observation. 

a. Grammar: Revision 

The study of grammar helps us to understand Ae 
contribution each word, or group of words, has to m e 0 
Ae total meamng we wish to convey by our sentence 
We can nnilc r s tand Ae woA eaA word or group ot 
Words does, we shall be able to expies oursdvM more 
accurately, and this m turn will help us to Amk more 

accurately. 
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This alone should make the study of grainmM worth 
while But m addition we must remember that “correct 
grammar is the record of what educated people say and 
write By learmng it, we therefore help ourselves to speak 
and write m a way acceptable and mtelhgible to all 
educated people — and they are rapidly becommg the 
majonty of the English people 

To return to the work or function of words m the sen- 
tence, we must recall that the words of a sentence may be 
divided mto classes called parts of speech, accordmg to the 
work or function they perform In Book One of English 
Today, we studied six of these parts of speech We may now 
summarise then work thus 

(i) JVban. the word that names objects, people, ideas 

When It IS the doer of the action it does 
the further work of bemg the subject, e g 
“His courage helped him enormously” 
When It IS the sufferer of an action we call 
It the object, eg “Without stmt the 
general praised his courage ” 

(ii) Verb: the action word Sometimes however, it 

expresses a state, e g “He was sad ” When 
there is no passing over of the action from 
the doer (subject) to the sufferer (object) 
we call It mtransitive, eg “The hon 
fought funoudy” But when the action 
does pass across to the sufferer of it, 
we the verb transitive, eg “The 
hon fought his pursuers with the utmost 
fury” 

(ui) Adjectwr the word that adds mcanmg to the noun 
We say that it desenbes or qualifies the 
noun, eg "We were threatened by the 
sudden approach of dark storm-douds.” 



(ivj Adnerbs: 
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the word tliat adds meaning to the verb. 
We say that it modifies the verb by telhng 
us how, when, why, or where the action 
happens, e.g. "Soon storm-clouds ap- 
proached us ihreatemngly.” 

(v) Pronoun: the word that stands instead of a noun; 

eg. “Rona is an able pupil, but she is not 
the one to cnticise others.” 

(vi) Conjunction the joining word The conjunction joins 

- ' smglc words or groups of words, e.g “He 

could not budge the door though he tned 
again and agam, bat the next man opened 
It with one blow.” 

d Words are divided mto parts of speech according to the 
Work they do in the sentence. When the word is doing one 
job of work it is one part of speech; when it is domg an- 
other job It becomes another part of speech Each of the 
itahcised words below has been used as more than one part 
of speech State what part of speech each itahased word is, 
and desenbe its function. 

I . There is no place like school' 
a . I place great confidence m my helpers 
3 It was his l^t hand he burnt. 

4- Mrs. Blanksome left suddenly for the continent. 

5 In this country we always drive on the left. 

6 Will you tone me for the quarter mile please? 

7 He learnt to tell the /«ne very early 

8 The pebble was unusually round 

9 We played a rounrf of golf this morning. 

*0 Gather roani/, my hcartiesl 

In each of the followup groups three of the words 
oan be used as the same part of speech, but the other 
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cannot (a) Select this word, ( 5 ) say what part of speech 
It IS, and (e) state the part of speech the other tow 
are , , 

1. beautiful, swe^i^, bright 

2. seri'an’t,messengff,^e, porter 

3 additaofli'subtn&t, nx^jipiijjaBon, division 

4 shrubiCTeepM,grow,ttee , 

5 xeaUy, Raleigh, rally,, alley , 

6 he,”lum,his,them ' 

'' "7 compulsory, obhgatory,istationary, rtabonery 

8 cohtr'ar^ary, fairy, chary 

9 arithmetic, geometry, pathetic, rheumatism 

10 danger, anger, enrage, infiinate 

C Not twenty yards from the window runs a honeysuckle 
hedge, and close to the top a pair of hnnets had wth great 
cunmng built their nest and hatched their httle brood 
From the above sentence pick out 


1 the subject ofthe verb “had .built” 

2 the object ofthe verb "had built” 

3 the subject ofthe verb “runs” 

4 a collective noun 

5 a common noun 

6 an abstract noun 
7. a transitive verb 

8 anmtransiUveverb 

9 two adjectives and the nouns they qualify 

10 two conjunctions and the parts of the sentence they 
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provisions. .. .p apljg,. .fare 

"^linHaiit victuals observantly teeinine/i, 

« •mm f . £» V 

abandon attentivdy dessert 

^er^y" heediiilly TOcate’" 

B. Form one noun, one adjective and one adverb fium 
each, of these verbs; eg. to consider (verb), consideration 
(noun), considerable (adj ), considerably (adv.) 

to heighten to decide to pity toenda^&i^ 
to lengthen to progress to humour to sympMffi^ 
to dry to consider to attend to highten 
to cool to forget to change to mclude 

C. Pair off the words in the left hand column with their 
synonyms in the E^ht Remember that only words that 
are the same part of speech can be synonyms “astonish- 
ment” and “amaze” arc not synonyms, for one is a noun 
and the other a verb. 

amaze 
dreary 
amazement 
vahd 
ill^al 
puerile 
rebuke 
unerring 
recomioitre 
reconnaissance 

4. Punctuation 
Give the foUoivmg their correct punctuation, paying 
particular attention to the use of commas : 

I. The harnessing of atomic energy should produce a 
super-abundant supply of electrical power 'fiiis should 
make it possible for every home to become all- 


dingy ^ 

astonish 

infantile 

explore 

astomshment 

ilhdt 

reprimand 
exploration' 
le^ ( 
infalhble^ 
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3 

4 


electnc with cooke^ wateif heate^ central heating flat 
iron, vacuum cleaner ivashing machin^ rcfingerator 
and probably dozens of other labour-saving devices 


notyetmvented. i 

Kit was a shock-headed ^shambling, awkward lad^with 
an uncommonly wide mouth very red cheeks^a 
turned up nose and certamly the most comical ex- 


pression of face I ever saw, 

Rupert Brooke loved white plates and cups dean- 
gleanung,nnged with blue hues 
A dust wliom England bore shaped made aware 


Gave once her flowers to love her ways to roam 
A body of England’s breathing English air 
Washed by the nvers blest by suns of home 


5. Spelling 

Remember that m addmg the prefix mis- or dis- (which 
usually give a word its opposite meanmg) you never get a 
double “s” unless the word to which you are addmg al- 
ready begins with an “s”, eg fire — misfire, please — 
displease, but spell — misspell, satisfy — dissatisfy 


^i^^ptSn you spell these words’ 
mispnnt misbehd' 

disrespect miscalculate 

dissatisfy misstatement 

disqualify disrelish 

misinform misgovenunent 


displacement 

mispronunciation 

disservice 

misshapen 

dissimilar 


a Form new words &om these by using the prefix dis- 
or mis-. Check your answers wth a dictionary 

domg (mis) connect continue understand 

aim (dis) beheve place arrange 

direct (mis) deed comfort demeanour 

courage (dis) fortune spell state 
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6. Speech Ttunmg 

A The importance of clear speech is illustrated by the 
foUowmg, which are to be spoken in such a way as to bring 
out the difference of meaning: 

I He hkes sombre boats He likes summer boats. 

a Tell them all I’m only lonely. 

Tell them all m lonely Olney. 

3 She lost some salted almonds, chief 
She lost some assorted almonds, chief. 

4 Hurst was heard nght to the back of the room. 

Hurst was hurled right to the back of the room. 

5. I questioned him time and tune again. 

Aye, question him time and tune agam 

6. They were entrapped for hours 
There were entrapped four powers 

B. These tongue twisters and “sound” sentences will hdp 
you to develop clear, bold consonant sounds: 

I. Be bold batsman, baulk body-bowlers, but bash 
bouncing balls bravely. 

а. Goermg, the gory gangster, gored the gagghng, 
gurghng goose. 

3 Are you copper-bottoimng them, my man, or 
aluminiummg them^ 

4 One of the rocks hounded over the edge of tiie hill 
and went pounding down into the next valley. 

5 How the wild ivmds blow it; they whip it about as the 
tom shreds of sails lash the tossed ship they cling to. 

б. They hddt, and jumpit ivith mettle extraordmary, 
and whisht, and fiiskit, and toed it, and go’d it, and 
tinrled it, and wheeled it, and stamped it and sweated 
it, tattooing on the Boor like mad. 
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C Clanty and vigour m your speaking of these lines will 
enable you to hear the rainstorm 

Now thy words go bumpmg round the sky, 
lake huge empty barrels on the cobbles of the clouds 
Bursting the water butts and tippmg the gutters of the sky 
On the fells and the woodlands and the dale Now 
The thirsty mouths of the trees are hekmg their tongues 
Into the wet sod, and the grasses suck the ram 
Into then- stems, and the great humps of hills 
Gulp the water like whales and spurt it out 
Through the many snouts of sprmgs and fountains 

{Old Man of the Mountains) norman nicholson 



Chapter 2 

HUMAN 
INTELLIGENCE 

T wo friends were travelling 
on the same road together 
when they met a bear. The one, m great fear, 
without a single thought of bs compamon, chmbed 
up mto a tree and hid himself The other, seeing 
that he had no chance smgle-handed against the 
bear, had nothing left but to throw himself on the 
ground and feign to be dead, for he had heard that 
a bear will never touch a dead bodyrlAs he thus lay, 
the bear came up to his head, muzzhng and snuffing 
at his nose and ears and heart. The man lay 
motionlessly holdmg his breath, and the beast, 
supposing him to be dead, walked away. When the 
bear was fairly out of sight, his comp^on came 
down out of the tree and asked what it was the bear 
whispered to him “For”, he said, “I observed that 
the bear put his mouth very close to your ear ” 
“Why,” rephed the other, “it was no great secret; 
he only bade me bew'arc how I kept company with 
those who, when they get into difficulty, leave their 

fiiends in the lurch ” c* 'J 1' t -O Cm 
' ~ 1 ' j 

7. Comprehension and Composition 
A This story can be divided into four paragraphs Where 
will you make the divisions'^ 

B Give each paragraph a title that sums up the topic You 
can tell whether your division mto paragraphs is correct by 
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asking yourself “Has everything m this paragraph got a 
direct bearing on the one topic^” 

C Try to sum up the characters of the two travellers 

D Explam how the endmg of this story makes a decisive 
conclusion 

E Use these expressions m mterestmg sentences of your 
own 

1 to throw oneself on the ground 

2 tobefaurlyoutofsight 

3 to keep company with 

4 to leave someone m the lurch 

F Write a paragraph of stnet unity, bearmg out 
suggested by one of the foUowmg topic sentences 

1 Thejoumey was not without Its moments of 

2 It was obvious, even to a tyro like myself, that thisu 
was no ordmary burglary 

3 The scene that became visible, as the mist lifted, 
inspired us with fear 

4 Instances are frequently reported of ammals findmg 
their way home over great distances 

5 Smee very distant times, pigeons have been used for 
carrymg messages 

G, Taking the utmost care to paragraph your work cor- 
rectly, retell more fully the story of the travellers and the 
bear from the viewpomt of one of these 

1 the man who pretended to be dead 

2 the other man 

3 the bear 

H In ivntmg a story we find that we need a new paragraph 
to mdicate each phase or stage m its development to a 
conclusion Uccide first how you will paragraph it, and 


the topic 

A - 

aicae,\!f \ 
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then write in full one of tlie stories the outlines of which arc 
given below 

1. Children ring door bell — householder puzzled — 
children ring again — householder twigs joke — plans 
retaliation — ^window above — ^pail of water — ^third 
nng — cascade of water — visiting parson drenched. 

2, Fox trapped m well — goat arrives — inquires about 
the water — fox praises water — ^goat jumps in — fox 
jumps up on goat’s back to freedom— fox’s partmg 
remarks to goat. 

8. Adjective Phrases 

Consider these sentences* 

(a) He IS an tnlelhgent pupil. 

{b) HeisapupiIa/iMinfeWigCTce 

Notice that “intelligent” in (a) tells us what sort of 
pupil he is. The word “mtclligcat” qualifies the noun 
“pupil” and IS an adjective What sort of pupil is he m 
{by The answer is that he is a pupil “with mtelhgence”. 
This group of words, then, must do the same work as 
“inlelhgcnt” "With mtelligence” is therefore an adjec- 
tive phrase 

A phrase is a group of words tvithout a mam verb, making 
incomplete sense and doing the work of a part of speech. 

An adjective phrase is a group of words without a verb, 
makmg mcomplete sense and domg the work of an adjec- 
tive 

Here are some more examples of adjective phrases, 
showmg you clearly how they do the work of adjectives : 

'' abeggaraaZAa/imf a /®ne beggar ! 

amantnnrei ^ needy maa 

a woman of leammg a learned woman 

the house next tons the neighbouring house 
the hill over there yonder hill 
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A What noun docs each of the itahciscd phrases qualify^ 
Prove that the phrases arc all adjective phrases, by 
replacing each one by an adjective of similar meaning 

1 Athing^iffli/lyisajoyforcver 

2 Tliisisa'mattere/'impiirfance 

3 The material imth the spots was very attractive. 

4 The house on the corner belongs to my fnend. 

5 WearegomgforahohdayintAccoan/r)’ 

6 The girl with the red hair won the contest. 

7 The buckled knife was of no ure. 

8 His was a hfc zoitAout on aim 
g lzmz.heggaiwtthoutapenny 

10 We discovered a tunnel beneath the earth. 

B Replace each of the itahascd adjectives by a phrase of a 
similar meamng 
I I met a penniless beggar 
a He was an lU-temjimi/ fellow ‘ '' 

3 We came across a r«inerfcastld.y 

4 She looked to be a mirfiffe-flgcrf woman 

5 The neigAiourmg house was bgmg painted. 

6 The dw/ant hills WCTetlurred 

7 It was the one-legged beggar agam 

8 I want you to recommend a reputable firm I 

9. Adverb Phrases 
Consider these sentences 

(fl) The messenger entered hastily 
(b) The messenger entered m haste 

In (0) the word “hastily” tells us how the messenger 
entered It modifies the verb “entered”, and is an adverb 
What tells how the messenger entered m {by Obviously 
the answer is the phrase “in haste” This phrase does the 
work of the adverb “hastily” “In haste” is an adverb 
phrase 
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An adverb phase is a group of words without a verb, 
makng incomplete sense and domg the work of an adverb 
Here are some more examples of adverb phrases, 
showing you clearly how they do the work of adverbs. 

He constructed the plane mih great skill. 

He constructed the plane skilfully. 

She won the contest by fair means. 

She won the contest fair^ 

The children stayed tn the garden 
The children stayed there 

Nigger was found after a long search. 

Nigger was eventually found. 

In which street do you hve? 

Where do you hve? 

2 . What do the itahcised phrases modify? TPiove that the 
phrases are all adverb phrases by replacmg each by an 
adverb of similar meaning 

I I practised the piano with regularity ^ ' 
a The rascal obtained the money by dishonesty. . 

3 I Wllldolta^f^wlw^8n^ 

4 'Weh.vetn this road 

5 They hve m that road 

6 It has not rained during die last few ditys 

7. Sy^leruldegrees we removed the great boulder. 

8 Dothis'^nw 

9 She arranged the flowers4ajj haphaprti fashion^ 

10 The grocer answered ttui.courteouJ:mmter- 

B. Replace each itahcised adverb by an adverb phrase of 
similar meaning 

1. He faced the difBcultyroarfl^eoiw^ * , 

a The car nosed Its way jfowfy through die crowd. 
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3 the sun broke through the clouds 

4 Nigger 15 fliiuojii obedient. 

5. are you leaving’ 

6 H'Aere are you going’ 

7. Thejudge rebuked the witness iensrel)' 

8 Tlie horse broke suddetdy into a gallop 

9 The ship sailed steadily mterA 
10 Finally you must do this question 

10. VoMbulaTy 

A 'Pair off each adjective in the left hand column with an 
adjective phrase of similar meanmg m the right hand 
column 


1. submanne 
a. subterranean 

3 incredible 

4 indisputable 

5 carc-free 

6 yonder 

7. well-intentioned 
8 fortunate 


beyond dispute 
beyond behef ' 
under the sea I 
over there 
under the earth 
of good fortune? 
without a care ' 
with good mtention / 


B Pair off each adverb in the left-hand column with an 
adverb phrase of similar meamne ui the neht-hand 
column 


I. unhesitatingly 
a seldom 
3. temporarily 

j. chew here 
5 illegally 
G extenwely 

7 \chcmenil) 

8 willinglj 


for a time only 
I to another place 
in a way not permissible by 
law 

witliout hesitation 
.”00 rare occasions 
'with great feeling 
of one's ow n free w ill 
"■to a great extent 



human intelligence 

C To each phrase in the left hand column there is one 
of opposite meaning m the nght hand column. Pair 
them off. 


I. by leaps and bounds 
a. m the open 
3- in perfect harmony 
4^ out of work 

5- in a peaceable frame of mind 
6 m a dilapidated state 
7* withalacnty 
8 over a long penod 


m a short space of time 
m a regular job ^ 
m a quarrelsome mood V 
m good condition 
with hesitation 7 
at loggerheads 
under cover 
by slow degrees ' 


It. Sentence Composition 

Eiqiand these sentences by addmg a phrase to each itahdsed 
word Remember that it is an adverb phrase you add to a 
verb, and an adjective phrase you add to a noun. 

I. I caught a_^A (ofwhatsize^) 

a. The pupil works (when?) 

3 You behaved (how?) 

4 The mouse ran (where?) 

5 descended. 

6 The patient remained . . . throughout the day. 

7- The man . was arrested 

8 The wmd howled scomfiilly. 

9 There, r/oorf an old water wheel. 

10 Thcnamei . have been announced. 


la. Punctuation 

The writer of the following description of the ivmd used 
seventeen commas Where did he insert them’ 

"Ibe winds rush fly swoop down dwindle aivay commence 
^flein, hover above whistle roar and smilCj they arc 
frenzied Wanton unbridled or sink at ease upon the raging 
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I Use each of these phrases m an interesting sentence 


of your own making 

near the wood 
by the sea shore 
across the lake 
under the tree 
over the rocks 
beneath the wall 
against the ivmd 
ivith skill 
at this moment 
in anaent days 
atthewndow 
after great exertion 
of pleasant appearance 
of cheerful looks 
m a moment 


wth podgy hands 
with a plump face 
with freckles 
of bnght complexion 
over the bndge 
beyond the meadow 
down the nver 
till midmght 
until dawn 
before sunrise 
through the wood 
with your permission 
towards the end 
on the television 
with great reUef 


2 Lines from these mocking verses, Prevention of Cnielty 
to Animals, may be allocated round the class 

Oh, make not game of sparrows, nor faces at the ram, 
Mid ne’er allude to mmt-saucc when calling on a lamb* 
Don’t beard the thoughtful oyster, don’t dare the cod to 
enmp. 

And w orry not the winkle or scanfy the shnmp 
Tread lightly on the turning worm, don’t bruise the 
butterfly, 

Don’t ridicule tlic wty-ncck nor sneer at salmon-fry; 

Oh, ne’er delight to mal c dogs fight, nor bantams 
^ disagree — 

Re alw ai-s kind to animals wherever ) ou may be 
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Be patient with blackbeetles, be courteous to cats, 

And be notharsh with haddocb nor ngorous with rats; 
Give welcome unto wopses and comfort to the bee, 

And be not hard upon the snail — let blue-botdes go free. 
Be hvely with the cncket, be merry with the gng, 

And never quote from Bacon in the presence of a pig! 
Don’t contradict the moo-cow nor argue with the gee 
Be always kmd to animals wherever you may be! 

{Bj> hnd pemissum of the propnetors 0/' Punch) 
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GIANTS 
AND PYG^lIES 

r ^ into a high road, for so 
took It to be, though it 

« . .1 .fvVt 


itoTit t;be, togh It 
served to the inha|)itants only as a footpath through 
a field of barleyjHere I walked on for some timC) 
but could see litde on either side, it being now at 
least harvest, and the com rising near forty feet I 
was an hour walking to the end of this fidi4 which 
was fenced in with a hedge of at least one hundred 
and twenty feet high, and the trees so lofty that I 
flmld make no computation of their altitud^’f 
l^erc was a stile to pass from this field into the next^ 
It had four steps, and a s^ne to cross over when you 
came to the uppermoshlt was impossible for me to 
climb this stile, because every step was sk feet high, 
and the upper stone above twenty^ 'I was endeavour' 
mg to find some gap in the hedge, when I discovered 
one of tlic inhabitants m the next field, advancing 
towards the sble, of the 'same size with him I saw m 
the sea, pursuing our boat He appeared as tall as 
an ordinary spirc-stccplc, and took about ten yards 
at evc^ stndc, as near as I could guessTI was struck 
i*th the utmost fear and astonishmenr, and ran to 
nide myself in the com, from whence I saw him at 
the top of the stilc, loohng back into the next fidd 
on Uie right hand, and heard him call in a voice 
many degrees louder than a speaking-trumpet; hut 
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the noise was so high in the air,.4hat at first I cer- 
tainly thought it was thundcrij Whereupon, seven 
monsters like himself came towards him with reap- 
ing hooks in their hands, each hook about the large- 
ness of sk scythes. These people were not so well 
dad as the fct, whose servants or labourers they 
seemed to be; for, upon some words he spoke, they 
went to reap the com in the field where I lay. I kept 
fi:om them at as great a distance as I could, but was 
forced to move with extreme difiiculty, for the stalks 
of the com were sometimes not above a foot distant, 
so fhat I could hardly squeeze my body betwkt 
die^ However, I made shift to go forward, till I 
came to a part of the field where the com had been 
laid by the rain and wind. Here it was impossible 
for me to advance a step; for the stalks were so inter- 
woven that I could not creep through, and the 
beards of the fallen ears so strong and pointed that 
they pierced through my dothes into my flesh. At 
the same time I heard the reapers not above an 
hundrcd|.ymds Ijdund m^Bcin^ quite dispirited 
with ^ and whoUy overdome by gnef and despair, 
I lay Hoto between two ridges, and heartily wished 
I might there end my days. Jonathan swift 

16. Comprehension and Composition 
1. This IS a description of Gulhver’s first experience in 
Brobdingnag, the land of giants. Wien Swift wrote 
his adventures of Gulhver it was the custom to use 
very long paragraphs. Today we use much shorter 
ones to make it easier for the reader to follow the 
various stages of our story or description. We should 
probably break this passage up mto five paragraphs, 
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to mark the following stages of the story Where, 
then, would you make the paragraph divisions^ 

(a) Introduction aossmg the footpath through the 
field of barley 

(J) The stile, and the giant approachmg 

(c) Gulhver’s Sight as he listens to the voice 

(d) His retreat 

(c) Short conclusion hisdespau: 

2 How does Swifi manage to suggest the immense 

width of the footpath^ . 

3 In what other ways does h^ make the reader realise 
that Brohdmgnag is no ordmary country'? 

4. Where is it imphed that Gulhvcr has met with adven- 
ture before this? 

5 To what does Swifi: at first compare the loudness of 
the giant’s voice? Does this impress the modem 
mind? If not, what would be a more impressive 
comparison today? 

6 Is there anythmg m the style of wnting or use of 

words to tell you that the extract ivas written somp , 
two hundred years ago? I •■^1 '-j ' 

7 Imagine that you have met with adventure, but, 
instead of being m a land of giants, you find yourself 
in a land of pygmies Wnte a dcscnption of your first 
expencnce, concluding on a note of despam or joy, as 
you think fit Do not spend time on a lengthy mtro- 
duction As m the extract above, the landing is well 
behind you you arc already m the strange country. 
Paragraph carefully, to correspond with each stage 
of the de\ clopmcnt of your story 

17. Prepositions 
Study these sentences 
We \ isilcd the shop at the comer 
Wc lool ed rourd the comer 
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What vroric do the italicised words do'' 

(t) They both introduce phrases “At” introduces the 
adjective phrase “at the comer”, and “round” 
introduces the adverb phrase “round the comer”, 
(ii) They both stand m front of a noun, “comer”. 

(ill) They both show the connection or relation between 
two other words “At” shows the relation of the 
shop to the comer it is the shop at the comer. 
“Round" shows the relation of “looked” to “the 
comer”, we looked round the comer. 

Because their position is pre- or before a noun (or pro- 
noun) we call these itahcised words prepositions The pre- 
position IS our seventh part of speech 
A ^</ionfti))iis.usually.a.httlejwprd.standing.i n front of a 
noun or pronoun, sp.mtrodu,cmg aphr ^e It s, mam work i n 
'The' sentence is to show the relationship between t wo ot her 
Words.. 

Here are some more examples of the use of the pre- 
position The arrows wiU help you to see how each pre- 
position shows the relationship between two words. 


1 i 

The plane tn the hangar is a Spitfire 
The plane over the aerodrome is signalhng. 

1 I 

The plane above us is about to land 

1 i 

A plane q/’bnght colour is rare in war-time. 

4 i 

A plane with two wmgs is called a biplane. 
The plane circled over the aerodrome. 

The plane landed on the aerodrome. 
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We walked under the plane 

I i 

The jet-propelled plane soared through the air. 

i i 
We looked oi/er It 


A Complete these sentences by supplying the correct 
prepositions 

I The path — the wobd makes a short cut“— the 
village j'- 

a The canoe sank —jAe lake — the valley bdow. 

3 They were up t^ir eyes '— work 

4 I shall attend —'your request — the earhest oppor- 

len rode armed men - 

ibt one might fall' — thieves — one’s 
journey -i- Europe -r- the Dark Ages 

8 Such behaviour IS contempt / 

9 This IS httiedifferem^ the rest ^ the sentences, 

10 O^the rugged rock the ragged ra^U ran 


tumty. 

5 Theeat 
6'^^tlleg 
dou 


B Complete these phrases by addmg the usual pre- 


position 

* — any rate ' 
—your service 
— the whole 
no means 


y 


the lurch 
dmtof 
'spite of 
die most part 


— dear life 
^ black and white 
appearances 
■ his heart’s content 


In each of these sentences there is one preposition 
Draw three columns In the first place the preposition, m 
the second the phrase it mtroduces, and m the third the 
two words It relates 


1. We rushed down the hill 
s Heavy seas drove agamst the diff. 
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3. Mist hid the path across the marsh. 

4. The mvahd on the settee groaned horribly. 

5. The child behmd him suddenly screamed. 

6. The stranger gazed with suspicion 

7. Heavy seas drove against the crumblmg chfF. 

8. His k^e and fork fell noisily to the floor. 

18. Frepostdons or Adverbs? 

We must remember that a word is only a preposition 
when it does the work of relating two other words m the 
way we have described. When it does other work it be- 
comes another part of speech Notice the difference m the 
work of the same word “down” m these two sentences: 

The cat climbed down the tree 

The cat climbed down. 

In the first sentence “down” mtroduces the phrase 
“down the tree” and relates “climbed” to “tree” 

In the second “down” does no such work it tells us 
where the cat climbed, and is therefore an adverb modify- 
ing the verb “chmbed” 

In the following sentences each of the italicised words 
is used once as a preposition and once as an adverb 
Name the part of speech in each sentence, and state the 
work It IS doing. 

I. Mis.PlumptonsatdsKiR ^'vr 1 C* V..'. 

8 . Mis. Pluinptonwaddled down the Street. I 

3 We discerned a head appearing fliDse.thewalLJ’'' 

4 We saw a skylark hovenng aioot • • ' 

5. “Come Minife,” shouted our fhend. 

6. We were glad to be able to shelter tnstde his house.,] 

7. A horseman cantered fy while we rested. ^ 

8. 5)1 hard work much can be achieved 
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9 A shabby figure sidled alongside, and b^an to 
whisper ' f' 

10 A second boat anchored alongside ours. 

, 1^. Sentence Composition 

Make mterestmg sentences m which you relate the two 
words of each of these pairs by means of a preposition, e g 
(i) The car along the road had broken down. 

(a) Without more ado we drove down the road at top 
speed 


I 

car 

road 

2 

drove 

road 

3 

boat 

bndge 

4 

Sailed 

bndge 

5 

huU 

tree 

6 

bellowed 

tree 


20. Sentences Revision 

A There are four kinds of sentence Name them, and give 
an example of each 

B Insert the missmg words 

A sentence is a complete — m woi^ds Every sentence 
must therefore have two parts, expressed or understood. 
The part that tells us whon^ or what the sentence is tallrin g 
about IS called the'^, the part that tells us somethmg 
about this latter part, such as what it does or is. we call 
the-^ - 

C. Divide the followmg sentences mto subject and predi- 
cate 

1 Adelaide is working hard^'c 

2 Is Adelaide working hard’ 

3 Work hard i, -V < 

4- How hard Adelaide IS working! 
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D. One example of each of the four kinds of sentence is 
given in Exercise C. Distmgmsh them, then make the 
other three kmds of sentence from each of these; 

I. This chef cooks well 

a. Is the sun shmmg bnghdy? 

3. How fest she runs* 

4. Ghmb up that ladder. 

E. Wth what punctuation mark does each kmd of sen- 
tence end'' Deade what kind of sentence each of the 
fbUowing is, and then punctuate accordmgly . 

I. Hzvtyaastea The Merchant of Venice 

а. What an extraordmary play this is | 

3. Look before you leap . » 

4. A roUmg stone gathers no moss < 

5. How time flies ] 

б. I am wondenng whether to take the right fork or the 
left, 

F. In each of these, two sentences have been wntten as 
one. Separate the two sentences and insert the correct 
prmctuation. 

I. That night when all was still, White Fang remem- 
bered his mother and sorrowed for hen he sorrowed 
too loudly and woke up Grey Beaver, who beat 
him I 

a. White Fang became hated by man and dogtdunng 
this period of his development never knew a 
moment’s secunty . '' 

3. The months went by^White Fang grew stronger, 
heavier and more compact- 

4. The hair bristled up on the grey cub’s back, but it 
bristled silently .l|ow was he to know that this thing 
that sniffed was a thmg at which to bnsde iP. 
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zi. Is it a Sentence? 

It will help us to wnte complete sentences if we remem- 
ber that a sentence must have a subject and a predicate 
(unless the subject is merely understood, as m a command). 
This means there must be at least a mam verb and its sub- 
ject, there may be additions But we should take warning 
that some verbs are not mam verbs and therefore have no 
subject, so that another verb is needed to make a complete 
sentence, tg “To be m luck’s way” is not a sentence, smce 
“to be” IS not a mam verb and there is consequently no 
subject (see Section iZ5] 

A State whether the subject word or the predicate verb 
ismissmgmthesesentpces,andfilltheblankssuitobly 

X ... >>.1) 

i.t — comes before a fall (■, c 
a White Fangr^iJi^wth hunger 

3 By the midme of the second day he'^^^otmuously 
for thirty hours 

4 The pads of his feet— 

5 How thickly fellCq.l,,r 

B Say why each of the followmg is not a complete sen- 
tence, and then make it complete ^ 

I Possessioi/nin^pOmtsbf the law 
a Stolen fruit the sweetest 1 j 
3 TwowronpnotangB^-’^i 
4 ' Lends enchan^ent to the view j ^ 

5 Atomic energy for industry'm peace time 

6 Ran a mile m lour minutes i , i 

Only one of the followmg is correct In *e other four 
there should cither be two sentences where there is nowone, 
or one where there are now two Rewnte them correctly 
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I. The repeated drenchings in the icy water had had 
this effect on him his handsome coat was bedraggled 
a. He feared the beating, He knew to be waitmg for 
him 

3. White Fang trembled Waitmg for the punishment 
to fall upon him. 

4 Each dog was fastened to the sled by a single rope'll 
No two ropes were of the same length. 

5. Fortune seemed to favour him always^ when hardest 
pressed for foodjhe found something to kill. 

D. Beanng m mind that a sentence expresses a complete 
thought and must have a subject and a predicate verb, 
whilst a phrase expresses an mcomplete thought, has no 
predicate verb and does the work of an adjective or ad- 
verb, decide which each of the foUowmg is: 

I. In the abandoned lair 

а. Hesetdeddown 

3. Dunng the early summer months 

4. Hemetlip-hp 
5 Beware' 

б. Along the base ofa high bluff 
7 How they fought! 

8. With a patience huge with hunger 
9 Into the scrawny throat of Lip-hp 
10. White Fang resumed his course along the base of 
the bluff 

E Below is a list of condensed sentences. They are really 
complete, though certam words are omitted and have to 
be understood When these understood words are inserted 

you will see that each sentence has its usual subject and 
predicate. Thus (i) really means [You be] qmck' Insert 
in square brackets the understood words m each sentence 
overleaf. 
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1, Qjuck! 6 Thank you! 

2. Many happy returns! 7 Not today, young inanl 

3 At once' 8 Gangivay, please! 

4 All together' 9 Heads under! 

5 Jam, please to Where^ 

aa. Vocabulary 

Synonyms, though having roughly the same meaning, 
n ftpn have a quite different use For instance, “beaming” 
and “twinkhng” are synonyms m that they both mean 
“shimng”; yet we can spe^ of a beammg searchlight, 
while we cannot speak of a beammg star, and vice versa 
“a twinkhng star” makes sense, while “a twmUmg scarch- 
hght” does not Now pair off the nouns m the followmg 
lists with their most appropriate adjectives 

Noises Lights 


cooing 

nvulet 

twmklmg 

dial 

cawmg 

reed 

beammg 

stars 

whispermg 

bowstnng 

sparldmg 

head-lamps 

sighmg 

dove 

glowing 

jewels 

warbling 

breeze 

glittenng 

tinsel 

twangmg 

rook 

flickcrmg 

glow-worm 

howlmg 

blast 

glistening 

water 

screechmg 

chains 

gleammg 

heat haze 

dankmg 

glass 

lummous 

candle 

tinkling 

owl 

shimmermg 

dewdrops 


23. Spelling 

Which letters are silent m the followmg words'* Make 


sureofthespelhngs 


honest 

inisdetoe 

jyholesome 

hymp 

corps 

solemi) 

de>t 

receipt 

aisle 

heir 

dai^ter 

whoopmg-coq^ 

queue 

nei^ihour 

r^oceros 

boatsw^ 

wretched 

ya^ 

h^enny 

furloq^ 
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Speech Tr aining 

A, Pick out the phrase m each of the Mowmg eicpres- 
sions; and then make up a sentence that embodies the 
whole expression with whatever minor alterations may be 
necessary for your sentence Specimen answer, (i) The 
phrase is “by one’s decision”. A sentence illustrating the 
use of the expression is, “You have agreed to the plan 
and now you must abide by your decision ” 

1. to abide by one’s decision 

2. to be answerable to a person 

3. to be answerable for Ins conduct 
4> to be anxious for his safety 

5. to be anxious about a result 

6. a charge of murder 

7> to charge with murder 

8 to complain of something to someone 

9 to be contented with life 

to to entrust anyone with a thing 

11. to entrust a thing to anyone 

12. to be famihar with a language 

13. to be famihar (: e well-known) to a person 

14 to be glad of his assistance 

15 to be glad at a result 

16. to be indignant at something done 

17. to be indignant ivith a person 

18. to impress an idea on a person 

19. to impress a person with an idea 
*0 to jump at an offer 

01. to jump to a conclusion 

22. to live for pleasure 

23. to live by hard work 

24. tohveonasmaUhicome 

25. to hvc witlun one’s means 
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B To render this perfectly your tongue must be so agile 
that It does not have to consider how to run: 

The centipede was happy quite, 

Until the toad mfiin 

Said, "Pray which leg goes after which?” — 

Which worked bs mmd to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch 
Considenng how to run 

MRS EDWARD CRASTER 

C. Here IS a time-honoured tongue-twister. 

Swan swam over the sea — 

Sivim, swan, swim' 

Swan sivam back agam — 

Well sivum, swan' 

D In the poem, The High Tide on the Coast of Umolnshirt, 
(1571), an elderly woman is made to tell of the pathetic 
ending of her daughter-m-law, a milkmaid, who, together 
with her baby, ivas drowned by the bdal ivave. Tbs 
eictract forms the conclusion of the poem Try to express 
the summer sweetness of Elizabeth’s gently et^omg song, 
now bathed m the melancholy of death 

I shall never hear her more. 

By the reedy Lmdis shore, 

“Cusha' Cusha' Cusha'” calling 
Ere the early dews be falhng, 

I shall never hear her song 
"Cusha' Cusha!” all along 
Where the sunny Lmdis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth, 

Erom the meads where mdick groiveth. 

When the water ivmdmg down, 

Onward floweth to the town. 
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I shall Dc\‘cr sec her more, 

Where the reed' andnishcs quiver, 

Come up Liginfoot, rise mid follow; 

Lighifoot, Wliitcfooi, 

From jtjur cJovxrs lift the head ; 

Come up Jetty, follow, follow , 

Jettj, to the milljng shed ” 

JLVN INOtLOW 




alarmed at the proposal 

“Then the Dormouse shall,” they both cried. 
“Wake up, Dormouse'” And they pinched it on 
both sides at once 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes “I wasn’t 
asleep,” he said m a hoarse, feeble voice. “I heard 
every word you were saying ” 

“Tell us a story,” said the March Hare. 

"Yes, please do,” pleaded Ahce 
"And be quick about it,” added the Hatter, “or 
you’ll be asleep again before it is done ” 

"Once upon a time there were three htde sisters,” 
the Dormouse began in a great hurry, “and their 
names were Elsie, Laae, and Tillie, and they hved 
at the bottom of a well ” 


“What did they hve on'”’ said Ahce, who always 
took a great interest m questions of eating and 
drinking 

“They hved on treacle,” said the Dormouse, after 
thinking a minute or two 

“They couldn’t have done that, you know,” 
Ahce gently remarked, “for they would have been 
ill.” 
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“So they were,” said the Dormouse, “very ill.” 
Alice tried a little to fancy to herself what such an 
extraordinary way of living would be like, but it 
puzzled her too much, so she went on: “But why did 
they hve at the bottom of a welli*” 

“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to 
Alice very earnestly. 

“Fve had notiung yet,” Alice replied in an 
offended tone, “so I can’t take mm!’ 

“You mean, you can’t take less,” said the Hatter; 
“lor It’s very easy to take more than nothing,” 

[Alice in Wonderland) leivis cabroll 

25. Commentaiy and Questions 
1, How does the writer indicate the words achially. 

spoken by the various characters? ' 

a. You can test your answer to No. i by imagining 
that you are one of the characters, the March Hare, 
for example How much of the fint paragraph will 
you speak, if you are takmg the part of the March 
Hare? 

3. When the parts, or dialogue as we call them, are 
wntten down we can no longer tell who is speakmg 
unless the writer adds this information for us 
Notice that smce this information is not spoken by 
any of the characters engaged m the dialogue, it is 
added alter the mverted commas, and separated 
from the spoken words by a comma which goes m- 
side the last quotation marks Which are the words 
m the first paragraph that the wnter uses to tell us 
who is speakmg^ 

4. Pomt out the first paragraph m which the writer 
mdicates not only who is speakmg but also how that 
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person is speaking. Pick out tlie words used to convey 
this information, and noucc how they arc punctu- 
ated 

5 Show from the last three paragraphs of the extract 
that m wntmg dialogue sve must begm a fresh para- 
graph each time the speaker changes. 

6 Sometimes the writer will add whole sentences of his 
own to inform us what his characters are doing in the 
course of the dialogue Such sentences will be 
included m the paragraph to which the comment 
most naturally belongs Fmd such a sentence in the 
extract, and show why it is m the paragraph it 
ism 

7, Tummg to the seventh paragraph, notice that the 
writer tells us that the Hatter is speakmg, but docs so 
half-way through the sentence the Hatter is speakmg. 
Where the speech is thus broken mto by a non- 
spoken part, the quotation marks arc closed where 
die spoken part is broken and re-opened where the 
spoken part begins agam Observe how commas arc 
used to separate the spoken from the non-spoken 
parts The spoken parts are but one sentence broken 
mto two, so the second part does not b^m with a 
capital letter. Fmd another spoken sentence which is 
broken m this way 

8. Fmd one instance of a spoken part takmg the form 
of a question, and one of its takmg the form of an 
exclamation Where are the question mark and the 
exdamation mark placed? 

9 Occasionally the wnter’s words that show who is 
speakmg come before the spoken part When this 
happens, the spoken part must sbll begm with a 
capital letter Fomt out the paragraph where this 
happens m the extract 
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z6. Dictntioa 

Wicn all was ready for a start once more the Mole, 
limp and dejected, took Ins scat m the stem of the boat, 
and as tlicy set off, he said in a low voice, broken TOth 
emotion, “Ratty, my generous friend' I am very sorry 
indeed for ray foolish and ungrateful conduct. My heart 
qmte fails me when I think how I might have lost that 
beautiful luncheon-basket. Indeed, I have been a com- 
plete ass, and I know it. Will you overlook it this once and 
forgive me, and let things go on as before?” 

“That’s all right, bless you!” responded the Rat 
ehcctily. “What’s a httlc wet to a Water Rat^ I’m more 
in the water than out of it most day-s Don’t you think any 
more about it” 

(The Wind in the Willows) kemneth grahame 

Mole had just capsized the Water Rat’s boat Study the 
above dialogue, notiemg that when one person speaks 
several sentences without mtcmiption the quotation marks 
arc not dosed till the speech is finished. Then write down 
the passage from dictation. 


27. Eunctuatiion 

_yffGivc the correct punctuation and capital letters to these 


seqtmces: 

'i.jye been asleep right m front of the fir^ replied the 

V fat boy. yi 

s.tjhey couldnt have done thaj you know, ^Jice gently 
^,remarked for they would have been ill ^ 

very likdy story indeed said the pigeon in a tone of 

\ deepest contempt. /' 

4. ^suppose remarked the airmanji shall have to drop 

outofthmgssomediy- 

5. i^vid then asked^ with some siirpnse^how aid you 
manage to do it ? 


D 
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B Divide this little story into three paragraphs, giving it 
the correct punctuation and capitals 
got It gasped mis fluster as she squeezed her way on to 
the crowded bus sit down wont you said a friend on nope- 
mg her really dear I havent Qme repUed rars fluster Im m 
such a hurry to get to the station m time to catch the tram 


i^G Rewrite this as three paragraphs with the proper 
punctuation and capitals, 

^traveller who had spent many^ year m iifricajWas 
telling his fiie{|d3^of his adventure^hen I was m^^El 
Fasher^he sai(^si®e-handed I made fifty Arabs ru^ow 
did you m^ag^t asked one of his fiicnds<Syeatiy im- 
prcssc^ohjit nothing very wonderful replied the 
travellaa ran and they ran after me 

'J) Revmte this as two paragraphs with correct punctua- 
tion and capitals 

( ^ Id like to be up there m that,machme right noi^'said 
one farm-worker to another as they stopped work to gaze 
up^t an aeroplane skmunmg, across the heavens well Id 
not like to be up there without it added the other 


E Reivntc this story as four paragraphs with the correct 
punctuation and capitals 

You mustnt fish here the gamekeeper told the boy- 
mglcr tiiesc waters belong to Lord Potts 1 didnt know 
mat said the boy laymg aside his rod and pickmg up his 
gamekeeper returned and found 
le oy had started fishing agam didnt I tell you that 
this water belongs to Lord Potts he shouted why you told 
me Aat an hour ago remarked the youngster surely the 
whole nver doesnt belong to him his share flowed by long 
ago ' ® 
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28. Compositiofl 

Here is a dull outline of what could be a lively etOry. 
The best way to bring it to life will be to give some of the 
conversation that actually took place, so decide at what 
points you can best mtroduce spoken words, and then vmte 
the story in full. Remember to paragraph it properly 

(») Apartyofroguesdineataninn When the waiter 
bnngs the bill everyone deliberately offers to pay 
for the whole meal 

(li) To setde the dispute, they decide that the first of 
them the waiter catches in a game of bhnd-manV 
buff shall pay for all 

(lit) As the blindfolded waiter is groping, the rogues 
shpoutofthemn 

(ib) The waiter aashes mto the fiirmture and bnngs 
the landlord on to the scene 

(b) At last the waiter makes a catch and tells the angry 
landlord that it is he who must pay for the dinner! 

29. Box Analysis 

When We show the function of the various words in the 
sentence, we are said to analyse the sentence One way of 
analysing a sentence is to set out its parts in the form of a 
diagram. To do this we must first divide the sentence into 
two parts' subject and predicate Then we can show the 
work of the particular words m the subject and predicate 
m the foUowmg way. 
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Hence, this would be the box analysis of the sentence, 
Two linnets have cunningly built their nest here 



Ai^ow make a box analysis of these sentences : 

I The chiqks.fed greedily 
a We watched the meal , 

3. The cock-bird the hien first 
4 ' Lato this active cateit^ed the five chicks. 

5' Yoiraer h« a htfle artatoal no^id 

Thrushes and starlings baS^we constantly. 

B Analysmg sentences containmg phrases will present no 
difiBculty if we remember that phrases do the work of 
parts of speech, usually adverbs or adjectives Thus adverb 
phrases will be treated as adjuncts to the verb, and adjec- 
tive phrases as adjuncts to a noun (or pronoun], eidier 
subject or object 


Example* AJter tea our friends from Famham hired a boat of 
huge proportions. 
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Make a box analysis of these sentences: 

I. After school they hired a pony. 

2 The man from Bolton gazed with suspidon. 

3 A smart cavalryman stood alongside the horses. 

4 The men wth the stretcher earned him off the field. 

5. A strange group of natives was dancmg round the 
idol. 

6. An endless expanse of ocean presented itself to his 
amazed eyes 

7. Horse and rider rolled on the ground under a doud 
of dust 

8. A great crowd ofus watched him on tdevision. 

9. Down the sheer diff-face stumbled a bent figure. 

10. By moonhght did those girls dance m glee 1 


30.Tocabulaty 

|L^l^ere is a jumbled collection of verbs meaning to 
amuse, and thar correspondmg abstract nouns. Make a 
list of the verbs and pair off each one with its correspond* 
mg noun Add any unfamibar words to your vocabulary 
hst 

1 revel ^celebrate 3 recreation fc frolic 
2 diversion ^fi'ohc < revelry ^celebration 
^recreate 7 carousal '^i entertainment gcaptivate 
^fenteitam ^captivation”|, carouse ^ divert 

B Below are mixed lists of masculme and femimne nouns. 
List the masculme nouns down the left-hand side of the 
page, ancHhen pair off each with its femimne counterpart. 


cciAv^atrsmor 
0.drite 


'Kgoose 
j^^e 


duck peahen 

%)eacock gander* filly. CtUT 
^i^e _ ram j^buck A_er<- 

^»dtch —traitresslV!!! ’'^hind 

-bullock wizard vjvCcA' 


ijheifer 
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C. In each of the groups of words below there are three 
synonyms and one word of an opposite meaning By 
making sure of tlic meanings of all the words m each 
group, pick out the odd word 

1 arrogant, meek, proud, haughty 

2 adversary, antagonist, ^y, opponent 

3 avance, generosity, cupidity, greed 

4 amalgamate, combine, sunder , fuse 

5 detach, a ghi, append, fasten 

6 ardent, apathetic, enthusiastic, fervent 

7 artificial, insmcere, affected, nauai. 

8 babel, toptjuillityjiandcmomum, clamour 

9 churlish, gallant, chivalrous, courteous 

10 cringmg, servile, fawning, out spoken^ 

D The follomng words are arranged m pairs of homo- 
phones Make sure you can spell them and distinguish 
their meanings. 


pair 

roll 

gamble 

air 

gate 

pear 

role 

gambol 

heir 

gait 

nia 7 c 

beer 

pam 

isle 

hoard 

mai^e 

bier 

pane 

aisle 

horde 

bale 

faint 

peddle 

scnal 

marshal 

bail 

feint 

pedal 

ccrc.1l 

martial 


31. Speech Training 

A Pick out the phr.Tsc in each of the folloiving expres- 
sions, and then male up a scnicncc embodying the 
expression, making uhatcicr minor alterations that m.ay 
be demanded by your parucular sentence (sec SccUon 24, 
Exercise A) 

I. to be obliged to a person 

2 tn b'- obltpcd for some landness 

3 lopuisiib’ thesuord 

4 to pi ri ii \Mlh the cold 
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5. to point at someone 

6. to pomt to some result 

7. to be responsible to a person 

8. to be responsible for one’s actions 
9 to rejoice at the success of a fnend 

10. to rejoice at one’s own success 

11. to be slow m makmg up one’s mmd 

12 tobeslowativntmg 

13 to see about the matter (i e. consider) 

14 to sec mto the matter [ue. mveshgate) 

15 to see through the tack (i e to understand) 

16 to see to the matter (i« to attend) 

17 to stand agamst an enemy 

18 to stand by a friend 

19 to stand on one’s digmty 

20. to stand up to adversity 

21. tostickatnothmg 

22. to stick to the point 

23 to supply somethmg to a person 
24. to supply someone with somethmg 

25 to take afrer his father 

26 to take mto one’s confidence 
27. to take someone for a spy 

28 totaketoswimnung 

29 to take the bull by the horns 

30 to trust m a person 

B, This will give you a flexible tongue: 

I wish I were a 
Elephantiaphus 

And could pick off the coconuts with my nose. 
But, oh! 1 am not, 

(Alas' I cannot be) 

An Elephanti- 
Elephanbaphus, 
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But I'm a cockroach, 

And I’m a water bug, 

I can crawl around and bide behind the sink. 

I wishl werea 
Rhinoscerfeacus 

And could wear an ivory toothpick in my nose. 
But, ohi I am not, 

(Alas, I cannot be) 

ARhinoscerd- 
Rhinoscer^acus 
But I’m a beetle, 

And I’m a pumpkm bug; 

1 can buzz and bang my head against the wall 

Iwishlwerea 

Hippopopotamus 

And could sivim the Tigris and the broad Ganges. 
But, oh' I am not, 

(Alas I cannot be) 

AHippopopo- 

Hippopopotamus. 

But I’m a grasshopper 
And I’m a katydid, 

I can play the fiddle ivith my left hmd-lcg. 



Chapter j 

RHYTHM 

"Ohythm has an immense in- 
l\.fiuencc on people’s minds 
and bodies. By the rhythmic 
beating of drums the witch- 
doctors of Africa can hypnotize a whole tribe of 
negroes and fire them with the lust to loll There 
is an American play called Emperor Jones, the 
greater part of whi^ shows the flight of a strong and 
brave negro through a forest. A tom-tom is beating 
family in the distance. At first it is beaten at exactly 
the same rate as the normal pulse beat — seventy- 
two to the minute~but the beating grows gradually 
faster and increases up to the chmax of the play 
It has a terrible effect on the negro It makes him see 
imagmary shapes and ghosts — ^it rouses all his super- 
stition; and finally drives him into a pamc so that he 
loses his way in the forest, runs round in a cncle and 
finally into the hands of his pursuers. 

Rhythm works in the same way, but not so 
obviously, on the mmds and bodies of more civilised 
people Rhythm is the basis of music and dancing 
The rhythm of a military band sends a message 
direct to our legs which makes it hard for us not to 
walk m time wiffi the music. 

Not only has rhythm this powerful influence over 
our feehngs, but it is a fact that when anyone tnes to 
express strong feebng m speech, an instinct makes 
him tend to speak m words that go to a regular 

57 
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rhythm An orator will begin his speech in ordinary 
prose But if he is speabng on something which he 
has at heart, as he rouses to his subject, and grows 
excited, his words will become more and more 
rhythmical he will repeat a word here, and put an 
extra word m there which is not necessary to the 
sense of the sentence, until at last he is speaiing 
blank verse And it is this rhythmical part which 
makes most impression on the audience Some men 
are able to move a crowd’s enthusiasm as easily as 
the African witch doctor can move that of his tribe. 
An audience may be roused to the utmost indigna- 
tion by an eloquent speaker and not be able to 
remember any of the arguments the next day. 
This means that the speaker has not impressed their 
reason, their mtellects, but has worked on their 
emotions His own indignation has been so fierce 
that he has put rhythm mto his speech and helped 
to rouse the mdignation of the audience 
It IS the same m wntmg. When a writer is deeply 
exdted about what he is writing, his prose begins to 
go to a measured beat Sir Walter Raleigh, a 
prisoner m the Tower, m disgrace after a life of 
adventure and glory, wrote thus about death 

0 eloquent, just and mighty Death’ whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded, what none hath 
dared thou hast donej and whom all the world hath 
flatbed, thou only hast cast out of the world and 
despisedi thou hast draivn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pnde crueltv, and am- 
bition of man, and covered it all over wth these two 
narrois words, ‘Hic jaect’ ” 
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If you read that aloud, you will see how the 
words rise and fall at fairly regular intervals. 

(77« Miure of English Poetry) l. s harsis 

32. Comprehension 

I How does tlie autlior illustrate, in two ways, the 
immense influence of rhytlim upon primitive tabes'* 

2. What two illustrations of the influence of rhythm 
upon more avihscd people docs he give^ 

3. How docs he show that strong feehng tends to 
express itself m speech that is rhythmic'* 

4 Wliat illustration does he give of writing tending to 
become rhythmic when there is strong feehng 
behind it? 

5 "Hicjacet” means "here lies” Why did Sir Walter 
Raleigh call these two words “narrow”, do you 
tlunP 

6. Many people do their work with a delimte rhythm, 
and often to the accompaniment of a song of the 
same rhythm, to help keep the work gomg at this 
steady rhythm Can you think ofa good example^ 

33. Rhythmic Practice 

The extract has shown you how tremendously impor- 
tant rhythm is m life generally But m verse or poetry 
when there is strong feehng behmd it, rhythm is even 
more important, smee all verse is made up of words that 
go to a more or less regular beat, or have a regular 
rhythm, as we say. There are two mam kmds of rhythm 
One called a nsmg rhythm, where the beat rises ® 

unaccented to the accent^, the other called a falhng 
rhythm, where the beat falls from the accented to the un 
accented. 
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Here is an example of rising rhythm 

A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the hes you can mvent 

We might indicate the beat of the first Ime like this: 
a TRUTH / that’s TOLD / mth BAD / mTENT 


or like this 



or most simply like this 

A truth / that’s told / with bad / intent 
This IS an example offalhng rhythm' 

HiFOugh the forest, mdc and wailmg, 

Roamed the hunter on his snow-shoes, 

In the village worked the women, 

Pounded maize or dressed the deer skm. 

The beat of the first hnc of this would be mdicated like 
this 

THROUGH the / FORtst / WIDE and / WAILmg 
or like this: 


Tlirough for- 


widc 


wall- 


er most simply like this 


Tluough the / forest / wide and / wailmg 


.1 Tho of tlic following ate written with a rising rhythm 
ind two with a filling rliythm Distinguish between them, 
and mark tlic beat in one of tlie ways shown above. 
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!• He thought he saw an Elephant, 

That practised on a itfe, 

He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 

a. Down a narrow pass they wandered, 

Where a brooklet led them onward. 

Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely. 

3- There was once a pretty chicken, 

But his friends were very few. 

For he thought that there was nothmg 
In the world but what he knew. 

4> The polar bear will make a rug 
Almost as white as snow, 

But if he gets you in his hug, 

He rarely lets you go. 

B Supply another hne of the same rhythm to rhyme 
with each of these; 

1. Aloft he saw the mountain loom 
9. And then he wondered ifhis ears told true 

3 . Bertie’s friends were very few 

4 . Soon the heavens filled with shouts 

5 . Alone she watched the dazzhng sight 

C Notice the rhythm and rhymes of the foUowmg and add 
further hncs of your own; 

Each outcry ofthe hunted hare 

A fibre firom the bram does tear; 

A skylark wounded m the wmg, 

A cherubim does cease to smg. 
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2. Some chaps pretend they think it’s bliss 
To clamber up a precipice . 

3 Choppy fingers on his lip 

Winter came, the wind his whip . . . 

4 To be very wise and show it 
Is a pleasant thing no doubt, 

But (rhyme a, b, a, b) 

34. Definitions and Descriptions 

It IS mvaluable in every walk of life to be able to define 
an object or idea in simple, dear and concise language. 
Here are two good examples ofdcfimtion: 

(fl) A diagram, drawn to scale, of a part of the world’s 
surface, is called a map. 

(i) A thermometer is an instrument used for measuring 
temperature 

The terseness of a dcfimtion, pleasing though it is to 
anyone needing just the barest facts, will not satisfy the 
person wanting fuller information. Let us suppose this 
person still wants something bnef, concerned only with 
essentials, yet wants to form something of a picture of the 
full scope of the thing desenbed We should have to 
develop our definition into this sort of precise description' 
(a) A diagram, drawn to scale, of a part of the world’s 
surface, is called a map The sizes and scales of maps 
vary widely from those yards square, to those no 
bigger than a page of a small book, and from world 
maps to maps of a single farm or street. Large-scale 
maps will often give such detail as streams and path- 
ways, whilst small-scale maps will content Aem- 
sclvLs with showing the various countries and little 
else Some concentrate on giving the lay-out of the 
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land and depths of the sea; others show vegetation, 
or density of population, or the races of people 
inhabiting vanous parts of the world; whilst others 
will indicate such matter as rock formation, rainfall, 
temperature, religions and empires 

(J) A thermometer is an instrument for measuring 
temperature The common form consists of a glass 
tube with a fine bore One end of the tube is blown 
to form a bulb and the otlier is sealed. The bulb and 
a litde of the stem are usually filled with mercury, 
but sometimes coloured alcohol is used. Changes in 
temperature cause expansion or contraction so that 
the thread of liquid in the bore lengthens or 
shortens The position of the top of this thread can 
be read on a scale usually etched on the tube The 
best known scales are Centigrade and Fahrenheit. 

I. Attempt accurate definitions of the following’ 


a waste-paper basket 
a fountain pen 
an umbrella 
a railway signal 
a beard 


an alarm clock 
a commumty song 
atnangle 
a lake 

a sewmg machine 


a. Develop your definitions of some of the above 
mto informative desenpbons, stidung to essentials 
only. 


35. Punctuation and Composition 

two hikers stopped at a cafe for lunch the waiter 
brought them two soles one large and the other tiny 
human nature being what it is neither wanted to serve the 
fish eventually however one of them was prevailed upon 
to do so he gave his friend the small one and kept the large 
one himself well remarked his fnend if I had been serving 
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10. to make worm-hkc movements w e 

11 a bag strapped on the back kn k 

12 with legs curved mwards kn- D 

13 an ox-hke antelope ON^’ 

14 inflammation of the lungs pn a 


15 knotty and tinsted on D 

B Pair off each idiomatic expression in the left-hand 
column with one of similar meanmg m the nght-hand 
column Use each expression m an mteresting sentence of 
your own 

1 within bounds ''out of doors 

2 to the utmost ^Tiot enough to roast an ox 

3 to all accounts to make its appearance 

4 m the open an rij; withm reason / 

5 like a furnace to the highest degree 'i' 

6 m a whisper ''to all intents and purposes v 

7 to set the teeth on edge tohaveaghmpseof^ 

8 to cast a glance at Gwith bated breath 

9 to see the hght of day at fint sight ' 

JO. on the face of it tojar upon the ear 1 

C Draw this crossword puzzle, and then solve it wth the 
aid of the clues that follow 
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Clots 

Dam 

1. Identity of sound at end of 
vene lines 

2. Curtail “hollo” 

3 Antonym for “aged” 

4. Two letters that show milk 
is free from tubercular 
germs 

5. Missis 

7. Affectionate term for 
mother 

8 He belongs to mother and 
rhymes with “run” 

10. Abbreviation for “Anno 
Donum” 

D. Draw another puzzle of the same size, and make your 
own crossword, supplymg your own clues. You may vary 
the blanks if you wish. 

38. General Knowledge: the Cinema 

1. The cinema is called a pictonal art What does this 
mean? 

2. What, then, is the essential difference between a 
play enacted on the screen and one relayed over the 
radio? 

3. If the dnema is pictorial art and the novel hterary 
art, {i.e. conveyed through the medium of the 
printed word), what great change must a novel 
undergo in bemg filmed^ 

4. Name any film, recendy shown in your district, 
that has been adapted from a novel. 

5 What is thejobofa scenario writer'* 

6. What IS meant by classifying a film “'U”? What 
other svmbols are used? Give their raeamng. 


Amss 

I. The beat of a Ime 
of verse 

6 Theory of an owl 
7. Abbreviation for 
“manuscripts” 

9 The madness of 
a mamac 

11. Sharpened side of 

blade 

12. Preposition in the 

phrase, “on no 
account” 
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7 Name two magazmes devoted to the cinema 

8 Name any film cntic m a daily or Sunday news- 
paper, 

9 Explam these terms 

general release 
supporting programme 
a Sdly Symphony 
techmcolour 
a musical 


10 Explam briefly the work ofthese film workers: 

the director extras 

the producer a stand-in 

featured players film cutter 

11 Say what each of these IS 

credit titles stills 

a close-up the sound track 

a dissolve a cut-back 

a shot afade-m 


12 Likely topics for class talks are: 


The development 
of the cmeraa 
Some early films 
News films 
Colour films 
Walt Disney 


The cameraman 
Produemg a film 
A review of any 
recent film 
Educational films 
Actmg for the films 


13 These are possible propositions to debate 
that the star system is wrong 
that the cmema gives a fake picture of life 
that this school should have a film projector (or 
show more films than it does) 
that this school should have a cmema dub 
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39. Speech Training 

Dauber has gone to sea to gain first-hand experience of 
ship hfe, so that one day he may pamt that life m all its 
aspects Here he k thinking of the many scenes he ivill 
capture wth hk paint brush The poet, however, has to 
describe the scenes not witli a paint brush, but with the 
spoken words of poetry'. Your job is to make his word 
pictures come ahvc by speaking them so as to bring out 
each change of scene. 

He leaned upon hk arm and watched the light 
Shding and fading to the steady roll, 

This he would some day paint, the ship at night, 

And sleeping seamen nred to tlie soul; 

The space below the bunks as black as coal, 

Gleams upon chests, upon the unht lamp, 

The ranging door-hook, and the locker damp 

This he would paint, and that, and all these scenes. 

And proud ships carrymg on, and men then mmds, 
And blues of rollers topphng into greens. 

And shattenng into white that bursts and blmds. 

And scattenng ships runmng erect like hnds. 

And men m oilskins beatmg down a sail 
High on the yellow yard, in snow, m hail 

With faces ducked down fi’om the slanting drive 
Of half-thawed hail mixed with half-frozen spray, 

The roanng canvas, like a thing ahve. 

Shaking the mast, knocking their hands away, 

The foot-ropes jerkmg to the tug and sway. 

The savage eyes salt-reddened at the runs. 

And lacles on the south-wester brims 

The sunmer scenes would grow under his brush. 

The tropic dawn with all dungs droppmg dew. 
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The darkness and the wonder and the hush. 

The msensate grey before tlie marvel grew; 

Then the veil hfted from the trcmbhng blue, 

The walls of sky burst m, the flower, the rose, 

All the expanse of heaven a mmd that glows 

[Dauber) john masefield 



Chapter 6 

TEST (I) 

40. Of each of the italicised words 
in this limerick name the part of 
speech and state the work. 

There was a yoimg lady of Nicaragua, 
hOio -went for a ride on a jaguar, 

And dolefully cned, 

As she came back inside, 

“Oh Lor, what a meat-eatmg nag you arel” 

41. Make four columns In the first, list the prepositions 
in the sentences below — eight m all; m the second state the 
phrase each preposition mtroduccs, m the third state the 
kmd of phrase, and in the fourth state the two words each 
preposition relates 

1 . The unlucky lad slipped under the horse. 

2. The boy with gmger hair j'umped with remarkable 
skill 

3. Outside our house stood a car of great power 

4. Crowds of surgmg admirers earned him on their 
shoulders. 

5- The house at the comer is tenandess 

4 ** Give a single word to convey the meaning of each of 
thefoUowmg; 
to bite like a rat 
cause danger to 
incapable of making mistakes 
to approach to learn the position and condition of 
under the sea (adj ) {See overleaf 
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beyond behef 
for a time only (adv) 
noise made by broken glass 
wrong pronunciation 
female stag 


43. Group these words as eight pain of synonyms' 


enrage rebuke victuals 

provisions mfunate cringing 

heedfully puerile mfantile 

revelry affix carousal 


observantly 

reprimand 

append 

servile 


44. Make a box analysis of these sentences 
I We hove-tooffthe little bay 
a I tackled a task of uncommon difficulty. 

3 Offwe started along the level sand 

4 Around the honeycomb buzzed a busy concoune of 
bees 

5 These bees gave throughout the year honey of 
dehcious flavour 


45. Give this httle story its correct punctuation and para* 
graphing 

many years ago a colonel was addressing one of his men 
well private atkins he said and what did you do to gam us 
the victory it pleases me to say sir tliat I strode boldly up 
to one of the enemy and cut off his legs rephed the soldier 
cut off his legs exclaimed tlie colonel why didn’t you cut 
offhis head ah sir tliat was off already 

46 A most tragical inadent fell out this day at sea 
Wlule the ship was under sail, but making, as it will 
appear, no great way, a kitten, one of the four fclmc 
inhabitants of tlic cabin, icll from the window into the 
water An alarm was immediately given to the captam, 
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who was then upon deck, and he received it with utmost 
concern. He immediately gave orders to the steersman in 
fevour of “the poor thmg”, as he called it, the sails were 
instandy slackened, and all hands, as the phrase is, em- 
ployed to recover the poor animal. I was, I ovm, extremely 
surprised at this; less indeed at the captam’s extreme 
tenderness, than at his conceiving any possibihty of success; 
for if puss had had nme thousand lives instead of rune, I 
concluded they had all been lost The boatswam, however, 
had more sangume hopes; for, havmg stripped himself of 
his jacket, breeches, and shirt, he leapt bodily into the 
Water, and, to my great astonishment, returned to the 
ship, bearmg the motionless anim al m his mouth The 
fatten was now exposed to anr and sun on deck, where its 
life, of which it retamed no symptoms, was despaired of by 
all The kitten at last recover^ to the great joy of the 
captain, but to the great disappomtment of some of the 
sailors, who asserted that the drowning of a cat was the 
surest way of raismg a favourable wind. 

{Journal of a Visage to Usbon) henry fieudino 

1. Divide this story mto four or five paragraphs, 
a. You must jus^ the number of paragraphs you 
divide it mto To do this, find a title for each para- 
graph, so showing that each has one smgle topic. 

3 Try to explain how the mtroductory and concludmg 
paragraphs make the story a finished whole, 

4- Give the whole story a suitable title. 


47’ Wnte a paragraph of stnct umty, choosing one of 
these as the topic sentence, which need not come at the 
heginmng 


I. Douglas assisted his unde on the farm m many htde 
ways 

S* Many voyages of discovery were made in the I 5 di 
nnd 1 6 th centuries. 
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3 The excitement of that tense moment we shall long 
remember 

4. It was mdeed a gruesome spectacle. 

5 No wonder the class was agog with excitement. 

6. We shall not see her like agam. 

48. Write one of these stones, makmg it realistic by using 
smtable detail and dialogue Paragraph your story care- 
fully 

1. Dymg farmer — summons sons to death bed — has 
secret of hidden treasure to tell — gasps “You will 
have to dig for it in and then dies — sons dig 
everywhere on farm for treasure — none found — ^but 
yield of next harvest prodigious — they have learnt 
to work — harvest is treasure 

2. Thnlhng play— King’s Theatre, Portsmouth— hero- 
me suspended over edge of chff— rope will snap at 
any moment — ^heart-rendmg sob ‘‘Will anyone save 
me^” — commotion m the gallery — stalwart sailor 
bids herome keep a stiff upper hp — he is commg 
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49. Sptllmg-bte Only the Question 
Master is allowed to keep the book 


Open. 


scientist chronic catarrh 

anxiety synonym victuals 

penniless frolickix^ reconnoitre 

vehemently misgovcmment reconnaissance 

dialogue tranquillity conscientious 

guarantee chivalrous subterranean 

vengeance opponent temporarJy _ 

guinea cereal mispronunciation 

Portuguese queue mistletoe 

disappearance yacht pandemonium 


50. Form averb from each oCthese adjectives'. 

' l^e^^ark^ ^-Sitter ^^human 

weaK'* feeble cl«ilf 

faty.V*^ gladc^ ' bold long 

8oft*,>~ moist* A"., avil .•^ptire hinous 

. i 

SI* Name the countries in which these people hve. Nonce 
that the word you give will jpropqr noun ^ _ 


j.'vusajaiio fcjtTCuw — 

^pnyeg^ans Pol«~^ \ Maltes^*;^ Lajip 
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5a, Explain bnefly what is meant when someone is 
descnbed as 

1. havmg a finger m many pies 

2. facmg the music 

3 bemg ealled over the coals 

4 bckmg against the pncks 

5 having too many irons m the fire 

6 carrying coals to Newcastle 

7 crymg for the moon 

8 ridmg like Jehu 

9 courting disaster 

1 0 runnmg with the hare and hunting with the hounds 
53. Arrange the followmg words m stnct alphabetical order: 


mattentive 

imprudent 

inahihty 

mcapable 

mattenbon 

incessant 

maudible 

impudent 

impress 

maugurate 

impulsive 

unpressible 

mappropnate 

impnnt 

impressiveness 

madmissible 

imprison 

impressionable 


54, Complete the followmRt proverbs 


Bctt^latei 
A miss IS as good 

13 bctt^than no bread 
IS better than cure Ci->- 
.has a silver luung 
Meson 


twice shy 

late to, mend 

flo^Joge(her. 

^icorrfing'to your cloth. 

and eat it 

out of a sow’s ear 


5^, This IS a speed test The winner is the pupil who can 
first substitute for A, B, C, D etc , a word or phrase which 
will connect each word m the left-hand column with the 
correspondmg word m the nght-hand column The first 
two have been done to show you what is required j 
Robert Browmng A (poet) Wordsworth 

Cat B (Whittington) Lord Mayor of 

London 
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Mozart G Beethoven 

Bnghton D Blackpool 

Mouse E 

Eat F Kenneth Grahame 

Dr. Watson G .Conan Doyle 

Falstaff H Shakespeare 

C.O.D. I NB 

Newton J James Watt 

Reporter K Sub-Editor 

56, Give the adjective equivalent to each of these adjec- 
tive phrases, eg a girl constderatm is a considerate 
girl. 


o fungainiin ess of satirf actfop 
of'coW'dice 


ofvmdicbvmess 



of impartial itv 

ofm ggardlm ess ofvivaaty ofsceEBS*® 

57 ' Give an^bstract noun of opposite meaning (t e- 

antonym) to each of the following abstract nouns; e g. 
courtesy— ni^eness 

coura^''"'^^race da^t^j;/. 
courtcwiO succ^ ' fitkleness 

,beauto,j discod ' ' despaiy rashness < 

loverly gaiety supenonty., 

58. From the following lists pick out three 
four famous composers, three famous inventors an 
femous novelists 


Kenneth Grahame 
S. T. Coleridge 
Johann Strauss 
Jeffery Famd 
James Watw 
Walter dc la Marer 
Tchaikovsky 


John Buchan 

Elgar 


Capt W.E. Johns 
Chopin p 

Sir Henry Ncwboltt 

A. Volta 
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59. AVhat js wrong with each of these statements? 

I The number of candidates for the exam, was 35 *> 
of whom exactly half w ere girls. 

2. Mr Johnson has been appointed Chief Education 
Officer at a salary of /I230 a yc.ar, rising b) ^^30 a 
year to a maximum of £2*250 
3 Why kill yourself inth your weekly w.ish? Let us do 
It for you (advert) 

4. The price ofcoal has been cut by more than 100%. 

5. For the first time for over six years we arc able to 
offer our customers pre-war sausages (advert ) 

6 I spoke to an audience of 500 people, and to watch 
those 500 eyes following my every movement 
impressed me greatly 

7. A good education should fit every boy or girl for a 
good vacation 

8 Jones was jubilant upon finding in tlic gravel pit 
an ancient coin, dated 49 b c 

9 Walkmg along the level sea-shore, we soon found a 
place amongst the boulders to have lunch 

10 We visited the grave of a man who went to sleep m 
his chair and while dreaming of falhng off a prcci- 

60. Answer these general knowledge questions • 

I Explain why a bicycle is mclincd to run away wth 
you down hill and yet needs much encouragement 
to go up hill 

2. What IS the difference between iron and sted? 

3. Whatisthcspmeofabook'i’ 

4 Explam the meamng of the proverb, “Necessity is 
the mother of Invenbon”, 

5 Give three lUustrabons of the proverb’s meamng 
fiom (a) war-bme mvenbons, and ( 4 ) recent peacc- 
bme mvenbons. 
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6 . Name a custom assodatcd tvitli Shrove Tuesday, 
and account for its origin. 

7 . 'What is a kipper? 

8 . 'W'licn did it last snow? 

9 . WTiat was tlic ofEdal name of tlic first man-made 
satclhtc to circle the carth^ 

30. Explain the origin of the name “bobby” for a 
policeman. 
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THE TERM BEGIHS 




Chapter 8 

MY TO.WN . , 


T he otJy praise that I ev'ei 
heard visitors give to my 
native town of Blanhton was 
that it was clean. They always 
said that, and they said no more. 

All that they could see was a collection of dull 
streets with htde, red brick, slated houses for the 
workers m the hosiery, elastic web, and boot fac- 



tories; a few old ruins, not very pictures^^^few 
old inns and churches; a Tei5peran<^ ndrel for 
dreary meetings; a pitiful museum of stuffed birds 
and Roman Vremains”. and an unusu^ number of 
Non-conforfe^st^ip^ll ^'^ ^ / 


,§£>metinf,es merged; monotonou s or shghdy 
stretching far away to the north, 
€35rSn3louth, divided by hedgero ws with hedge- 
row trees, and apprec mted ^fbx-hpn^ do;ge;-oir 
the west a few 'rmeSpersed wit^ 

granite guame C^d insigni^cant coal min^ ^ 
\ hardly wortEtEewmiSigr— ' “ " 

^ No wonder our visituig; relations always looked 


happier and happier as the hour of their departure 
approached. I can now imagine the satisfaction with 
wbch they watched their luggage being strapped 

^ 83 
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’ ’ ^ 1 • y, 

securely upon the top of their railway-camage 
(the custom of those days), and with what a sigh of 
rehef they sank into their seats as the train began 

to move. ^Changes and Chances) h. w. nevinson 

6i, Comprehension and Composition 
A How would you sum up the topic of each of these para- 
graphs? j 

B Try to show that the opening paragraph makes an 
effective mtroduction, and the closmg one an effective 
conclusion. 

C Paragraphs, though deahng with a separate topic, 
must m some way link up if they are to hang together to 
form one complete descnpbon Which httle word m the 
first hne of the second paragraph is the most UOTortant m 
forgmg a link with the fint paragraph? 

D Two longish words at the beginmng of the thud para- 
graph provide the link with the second paragraph 
Which are they? ^ 

E How can you tell that the wnter is descnbmg the town 
as It existed some years earher? 

F. Fmd a smgle word m the description to convey each of 
thefoUowmg ^ 

covenng in general for 1^ and feet 
moderation, especially m dnnk 
havmg httle motion (adj ) 
as if movmg like waves (adj ) ^ 
scattered or set here and there 
a place where stones are dug 
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G. Use the follo^raig phrases m interesting sentences of 
your own. 
stretching far away 
interspersed with 
with what a sigh of rehef 

H Wnte a paragraph of strict unity, suggested by one of 
the following topic sentences Bring m the topic sentence, 
with shght modification if needed, but not necessarily at 
the beginning of the paragraph 

1 The sea was an emerald green, ahve with httle 
leapmg waves 

2 Around me anchored vessels gloomed like phantoms 

3 Far away on every side of you stretch miles of lonely 
moorland 

4 A more lovely stream than this has never flowed on 
earth. 

5. At the other side of the Common a dense wood 
towered up Lke a great ivall 

6 The day drew to a close with a serene and exquisite 
stillness. 

1. Use the extract as a model for a four or five-paragraph 
description of your own town You may of course smg the 
praise of your toivn, rather than disparage it, if you wsh 
Take care to make a good mtroduction and conclusion, to 
see that the paragraphs m between deal wth one topic at a 
time, and to obtain a link between the paragraphs. 

62. General Knowledge; Local Government 

I What council (or counals) serves your arca^ 

2. What roughly is the difference between a County 
Counal, a Borough Council, an Urban District 
Council and a Rural Distnct Council^ 

3 In three of tlicsc councils, the leading member 
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IS called a chairman, m the fourth he is called 
the Mayor (or Lord Mayor). Which is the odd 
onc^ 

4 WTiat IS the chief paid-ofiBcial employed by the 
council called^ 

5 What name is given collectively to all employees of 
the council’ 

6 What IS a ward’ 

7 Vfho arc the members of the council representing 
your ward or distnct’ 

8 l\'hat pohucal parties are represented on your 
council’ 

9 How often do the Councillors retire? 

10 Ho w docs the council raise funds’ 

11 Mention any three important items upon which 
tlicsc funds arc expended 

I a Who IS tlic Director of Education for your area’ 
By w hich council is he employed’ 

13 For which employee of the council do the imtials 
MOH stand’ 

14 Under what department of the council docs the 
collection of refuse come’ 

15 Tlicsc arc suggcsUons for pupil-talk to the class 

Local Government Elections 

The transaction ofbusmess at Council MccUngs 

The work of our counal 

Transport m our town 

The work of an) one Council Department 

llic work of tlic police 

63. More about Adjectives 

Manv adjectives, desenbe qualiucs possessed by a noun 

or pronoun It iv cliarl) possible for a quality to be present 

in different proportions or digrccs, e g. 
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Jocelyn is tall, but her sister is taller, and her brother is 
tallest. 

We name these degrees — ^tall, taller, tallest — positive, 
comparative, superlative. 

We have two methods of expressmg these degrees of 
comparison Either, as above, we add -cr or -est to the 
poMtive to form the comparative and superlative respec- 
tively, or, where these would result in awkwardness of 
pronunaabon, we use “more” before the posibve to make 
the comparative, and “most” to make the superlabve; e g. 
more powerful, most powerful 

It should be noted, however, that a few adjectives have 
irregular forms to denote their degrees of comparison, e g. 
good, better, best; httle, less, least. 

A Pick out all the adjecUves and state the degree of com- 
parison of each. 

I. He is a j^opbatsman, but I am worse . 

2 Chqs I S a ^tr^ 'ame than many people imagine. _r ^ 

3 J^^i^oiisense IS talked about war than about moy 

4 Mu^^^ogress has been inade, but mdS^emains to 
be made 

5 From the ravine below came the mort moumf ul, 
murmur I haye-ever heard 

6 Some wearyj stragglers dnbbled mto the camp next 
day, eacEone seenung more hopeless than the lagt 

B. Give the degrees of the foUowmg adjeeWes, where 
possible; e g. broad — broader — = broadest. ? ^ ^ ^ 

broad -v'ldry... ^bredf 5 mqu^ 
good.y5';r ',bad ’ genero'iis much 
beautiful ' little' remarkable top 
quick cheerful' unmannerly fiwt 
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C. Fill in each blank with the most suitable adjeewe 
from the list Use each adjective once only ^ 

resolute i ? mischievous “discernible indulgent 
1 mournful ^ impermissible^ pampered^ lavish'' ^ 
avancious ' propitious'' anonymous® exorbitant 

1 The owl hoots m the mght 

2 He was a lad to tease the cat 

3 The castle became . through the mist 

4 It IS hardly a moment to ask your father to lend 
you some money when he has just been robbed 

5 The mother foolishly gave in to her .child 

6 A use of sugar during the war was quite .. . 

7 Owmg to the rent demanded by an . . land- 
lord, we had to dechne the offer of the house 

8 He showed a desrre to discover the ivnter of the 

letter 


D Instead of wntmg "He is a man of intelligence’’, we 
could more precisely wnte, “He is an mteUigent man ’’ 
For the adjective "mtelhgent” is the equiv^ent to the 
adjecbve phrase “of mtelhgence”. Give the adjective 
equivalent toeach of these adjeebve phrases 

of whimsy •- 6 '^ 


of mt^erance of consistency 

of lemehce.jft’i of attention 


ofconvemMce ofaudaaty . - 
of irregularity of frivolity 

of discretion ‘ ^ 


ofvcrsatihty ( 
of ostentation u 
ofcymcisnu^^j 
of discernment 


ofneghgence 

' Arr^e the foUowmg adjectives m order of mtensity. 

1 best, g 6 od, better 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


-p. disturbmg, stunnW 

likeable, adordble, tolerable^ldvable « 
disquietmg, temf^^, alarrong, frightening 
corpulhht, well-covered, plump 
confid^t, fearl&, brave, coimageous 
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7. bi^ht, wid, bnniant,jg^ssy, light 

8. cl.m^ dim, obscure, globhiy, pitchy 

64. Exact Words 

Throughout our Enghsli work we have laid stress on the 
importance of choosing the exact word to express our 
meaning. Much of the supenonty of the educated man 
over the uneducated lies in his ability to give exact 
expression to whatever ideas may enter his head In these 
four sections we arc going to concentrate upon findmg the 
exact word and upon avoiding vague words. 

It is usually laziness that encourages us to be satisfied 
with vague words. If wc hke the weather, we call it 
vaguely "nice weather”, when by using a less vague 
adjective wc could express exactly what we hke about it; 
t g fine weather, warm weather, sunny weather. Similarly 
when wc ^shke the weather wc arc apt to be lazy and 
call it bad weather, or nasty weather, or beastly weather 
or dreadful weather None of these adjectives expresses 
exactly what we dislike about the weather, whereas with a 
httic thought we could easily find one that does so, eg 
wet weather, foggy weather, cold weather, misty weather, 
muggy weather, close weather, oppressive weather. 

Laziness in the use of our noble heritage of language can 
often assume a form of bad manners By using vague words 
the person to whom you arc talking is often left guessing 
what you exactly mean, and that is scarcely treatmg him 
pohtely Then if you are content to call your fhend “mce”, 
you are bemg rude to the extent of admittmg that you are 
so indifferent to him or her that you cannot be bothered 
even to find the word that truly expresses your feelmg 
towards your fiiend He or she might be liked for being 
land, honest, rehable, helpful, mstnictive, amusing, hand* 
some, pretty, well-read, intelligent, gende, musical, sport- 
ing, energetic, strong-nunded, tolerant, fi'ank, modest. 



go <ii cosD 1 1 |i’t 

generous, or mniiv ollirr 1111111*1 It would hr more pltie tn 
describe your rnciid m one or inotr of il.*- c w t, jo 
showing that \ou ippremtc iilirTM li' ihe .lUr.irtivc- 
ness of his or her person tluj 

65. Exaet Adjeetives 

A Use each of tin sc t,\ ict adjrrtn cj mn c m rrpl t< c one 
oftlic Italicised i.'guL .'djirim . m tlr irntr.nff' Ix-low : 
untuneful unmannerly sunnj tonnder.itc-'^ 

slow deep (jnieC, c'chiltriting* 

I. It was a merdav yesterday, 
a We had a nice batlic 
3 Your brother seems to base a miJi tcriprr 
4, The knife inflicted a efli/y wound 

5 It was decent of you to offer to lend me y our book. 

6 His behaviour was a,pful 
7. How moful his singing is 

8 He IS iaif at learning I'lenrh 
B Replace each of the following laguc adjectnes bv at 
least three adjectives, each of which tells us usacll) what 
Und of journey, etc.* 

I anawfuljoumcy 4 a fnghtful hat 

a. a nice dinner 5 a ripping picture 

3 a super player 6. a beastly headache 

C/^Considcr what the wntcr of tlie following passage 

^ould have wntten had he been less lary Rewnte it, 
completely avoiduig the word “race” and tlic words 
formed from It . 

As Sundaj^as a mcc day, I had a nice“g.™c of tennis 
with a mcc do 9 fromScotland. He told medje thought 
England quite a rnwrountry It was nifefmDc able tg;^ 
reply quite honestly that I thought Scotland was a nice 
country too When we reached our nice new pavilion 
there was a mce crowd waiting, and my fnend thought 

/ • ^iutt * 
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that it would not be nice playing in &oj;^^g^o many 
people. Neverthele^his first service was a mceone Per- 
haps it is not nia of me to say so, yet as a matter of fact I 
tg^^ery mcely with a mce backend dnve It landed 
nica^ theft^mer. It was mS^himtecongratulate 
me on a mcSsmoKe After this we were nic^warmed up 
of us played a ntS^game throughout. We were 
mcd^atched, though perhaps he played jh^htly better 
than I we were drmkmg some' mce lemonade 

after this mce game, he told me he hoped one day to play 
at Nice. I told him that I thought that would be mce I 
am rather fond of this far ftom mce word. 


66 , Exact Verbs 

Choose from this list the appropriate verb, expressing 
\souud, to complete each of the sentences below 
brays trum^ wh^mes c 

gobbles caterwiuls 

howls’ 

I. 

2 
3 

4 . 


caterwa 
ga^es 
The donkey * 
The horse ... 

The rook . . . 

The pig... 

The sheep . . . 

The hon , . . 


ro^ 

croaks 


caws 

» 

grunts 
bleats 

7. Thefrog. . . 

8. Thecat... 

9 The goose . . . 

10 The elephant . . 

11 The turkeycock . . . 
12. The wolf . . 


^ Complete the sentences below by inserting in their 
proper places these exact verbs meaning "to cut” 

1 pare prune Hchp shear 7 hew 
^mow abbreviate^ reap^ lop“ Thbndge 
!• Youpcttnails. 6 You... a harvest, 

2 . Your;^->alawn. 7. You ..sheep 

3 - Youf.ff'^a rose tree 8 You ... a word. 

4 Yout^'y ahcdge 9 You. an elm tree. 

5 - Vou ... a book 10. You . coal 
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G The verb “to get” is as vapc as “nice” m its otvn W^i 
and IS equally over-used It is more exact to say, ® 
caught the tram", than, “We got the tram”; more exact 
to say, “We won the prize”, than, “We got the pnze . 

The verb “to get" is laughably ovenvorhed in the tol- 
lowmg passage Rewntc it, replacing this vague verb cac 
tune by a more exact one Do not use the same ver 
twice 

yWe got on the bus and got to the station m time 
^^c early tram We got to Southsca before the beach a 
got overcrowded After gettmg a bathe we got a boat on 
hire and got m a row before gettmg lunch As the sun go 
higher m the sky we got off our clothes to get sun-tanne 
So qmckly had the tunc gone that we got a shock when we 
realised we had got to hurry to get back to the station 

67. Exact Nouns 

A ^se each of these words to fill one of the gaps m the 
^mtences below: 

Kmg'^ President^ *^Shah 

Dictator Emperor t Viceroy 

1. The tyrant Hitler was of Germany 

a Roosevelt was of the American Repubhe. 

3 A kingdom 13 ruled over by a oraquecn 

4 Lord WaveU was appointed orindiaini944 

5 Nero was a hated ofthe Roman Empire 

6 The kmg of Iran IS known as the. . . 

?. Give the nouns that express the ideas of the following 
'erbs, e g depart— departure ^ r 7, t,' v 

depart , receive " succeed compd-”-^. resign “- 
amve'*''" rqecf'’ fail'^' resist <■/ '^try ’ - 
beheve merry expect deceiver pursue’ 
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C Pair off each noun with its “intended” definition; then 
rewrite each definition, replacing the vague noun by a 
niore exact one; eg. “receptacle” is a more exact noun 
than “thing” when referring to a wastepapcr basket 


1. wastepaper basket 

2. thermometer 

3. refirigerator 

4 hammock 

5 colander 

6 martinet 
7 - dynamo 
8. harrow 


thing used for kcepmg produce 
cool 5 

hanging thing used on board 
ship if 

thing for unwanted trifles \ 
very strict guy ^ 
gadget for recordmg tempera- 
tures Q, 

thmg for breaking clods of earth 
on ploughed land% 
perforated affair used for strain- 
ing in cooking 5 
what’s-its-namc for converting 
mechanical mto electrical pou cr 


68 . Punctuatioa 

Punctuate die following, inserting tiro semi-colons, and 
a comma m (i), and two semi-colons, a comma, and a 
fidl-stopin (2). 

!• See how the semicolon is strutting iritli pndc 
Into two or more parts he’ll a sentence dmdc 
Without tins gay ensign we htilc could do 
And when he appears wemust stop and count TWO. 

E\cr)’ lady in tliis land 
H.ts ten fingers on each hand 
Five and mentv on hands and feet 
Tliis is true irithout deceit 
Wien the slops arc plrccd a rieht 
Tlte real sense is brought to Jighi. 
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69. Speech Training. 

A. By studymg the plan of Lineartown, a town planned 
along modem Imes, answer the following quesbons: 

1. What is It that chiefly determines the position of the 
mdnstnalzone? 

2 . Why has the architect placed the green belt where it 
is'’ 

3 Name five buildmgs of a communal nature in the 
residential area. 

4 Is this a suitable position for these communal 
buildmgs ’’ 

5 Give a reason for the architect pladng the recrea- 
tional zone on the side farther from the industnal 
zone. 

6 Look up the meaning of linear, and then explain why 
we have called the place Lmeartmvn. 

7. Would you like to hve m such a town as this'’ Justify 
your answer by weighing up the advantages and 
disadvantages of the town’s plan. 

5 . Give clear instructions to an imaginary lisitor for 
making the following journeys in Lmcartown, 

t. from the Health Centre to the Sports Stadium 

a frrom the Pubhc Library to the Carlton Cafrf 

3 fixim the Carlton Cafe to tlic Laundry, (1) by car, 
and (n) by foot 

4 - fixim the Gas-works to the Trades Union Club 

S from the Grammar School to Drury Theatre 

6. from the Grammar School (Gladstone Road 
entrance) to the Technical College 

7 - from the north end of Fust Avenue to the Crichc 

8. firom the Technical College to the Sivimming-batlis 

9. from tlic Baker)' to the Health Centre 

to. from die Modem Scliool to the Clothing Factory, 
byfoot 
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PORTRAITS 

I t was Miss Miirdstone who 
amved, and a gloomy look- 
ing lady she was; dark, like her 
brother, whom she greatly re- 
sembled in face and voice, and with very heavy 

Jarg^ose 

brought with her two i incomprom ising hard olaEk 
boxes, with her imbals on the hds in hard brass 
nails When she paid the coachman she took her 
money out of a hard steel purse, and she kept the 
purse in a very jail of a bag which hung upon her 
arm by a heavy cham, and shut up like a bite I 
had never, at that time, seen such a metalhc lady 
altogether as Miss Murdstone was. 

She was brought mto the parlour with many 
tokens of welcome, and there formally recognized 
my mother as a new and near relation Then she 
looked at me and said, “Is that your boy, sister-in- 
law?” 

My mother acknowledged me 
"Generally speakmg,” said Miss Murdstone, "I 
don t like boys. How d*ye do, boy^** 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I rephed 
that I w^ very well, and that I hoped she was the 
s^e, with such an indifferent grace that Miss^j 
Murdstone disposed of me m two words,-“Wants:^,i 
manner t” ’ 5^'' 

Havmg uttered which with great distinctness, she 
98 
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begged the favour of being shown to her room, 
which became to me from that time forth a place of 
awe and dread, wherem the two black boxes were 
never seen open or known to be left unlocked, and 
where (for I peeped in once or twice when she was 



she was dreaed, gg^yjiujjigupon th^^gng- 
glass m f ormidab le^ravJ ^ ^ 

As well as I could make out, she had come for 
good, and had no intention of ever gomg again 
She began to “help” my mother next mormi^, and 
was in and out of the store closet all day, puttmg 
things to rights, and making havoc in tiie old 
arrangements. 

{davidCoppeifald) Charles dickens 


70. Compr^ension 

1. Find a single word in the extract to convey each of 
the following: 

deaded, free from half-measures 
sign ormdicaUon 

according to form or established custom (adv.) 
having no mdmation for or against (adj ) 
respectful fear or wonder 
to make beautiful with ornaments 
likely to cause fear (adj.) 
general destruction 

2. Pi^ out the adjective m the first sentence which lets 
us know straight away what kind of person Miss 
Murdstoneis 

j. Why is it particularly suitable to call Miss Murdstone 

a “metalhc lady”? 
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4 Instead of gnitit; the wordi rtic spo).e, Did tut 
miles, "M) mo.licr aclno«lcdgcd me." What 
would lus mollitr hatesaid? 

5- When we arc sarcwtic or ironical we usually say die 
opposite of wlut we really mean. Sliow how the 
syntcr is being sareasttc or ironical when he WTitest 
"Under these encouraging cirtiimsiances”, 

0 What do yon think the "bov” (David Copperficld) 
thought of Miss Murdstonc* 

7 What is it tliat suggests that Miss Murdstonc was 
domineering or bossy? 

8 Mention two outstanding points, or traits as we call 
them, of Miss Murdslonc’s character, and show how 
Oic wntcr lUusiratcs each by telling us what she docs. 

g bum up m a short paragraph what Datid might have 
tow a fnend in describing die kind of woman lie 
lound Miss Murdstonc to be 


71. Dictation 

^ draeription of a schoolmaster ssith a view to 

reproducing It from dictauon- 

He was die 

best He harf "’“"y "’*y' 

was a mm of ^cat physical strength, not tall exaetiv but 
bigly made We called him Little Tt- . 

I dunk that m some w^e I ^ 
there was a mystery aboittf Tin® 
tory, when we disZsed o^J ^ 
tales about him, mst^^f n 
upontheothers cnUcisms as sve did 

(utsf tndeavour) johk masetieu) 
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72. Composition 

You will have noticed from tiie descnption of the school- 
master in the last section that in wntmg a portrait para- 
graph it is a good plan to b^m with a topic sentence. 
This indicates one mam point to which the wnter especi- 
ally directs the reader’s attention There follows an 
orderly arrangement of sentences to develop this mam 
point, and a concludmg sentence summarises the mam 
impression of the person’s character. 

Here is another paragraph where much the same pro- 
cedure has been followed 

“She was one of the blackest of her race; and her round 
shinmg eyes, ghttermg as glass beads, moved with qmck 
and restless glances over everythmg m the room. Her 
mouth, half open with astonishment at the wonders of the 
new mas’r’s parlour, displayed a white and bnihant set of 
teeth. Her woolly hair was braided m sundry httle tails, 
which stuck out in every ducction The expression of the 
face was an odd mixture of shrewdness and cunnmg, over 
which was oddly drawn, hke a kmd of veil, an expression 
of the most doleful gravity and solemmty. She was dressed 
in a smgle filthy, ragged garment, made of baggmg, and 
stood with her hands demurely folded before her. Alto- 
gether there was something odd and gobhn-hke about her 


appewance 


[UncU Tom's Cabin) Harriet beecher stowe 
low write a paragraph giving the portrait of the 


person mdicated by one of the followmg topic sentences. 
Remember to use your topic sentence, and add a con- 
dudmg sentence that sums up the mam impression. 


I. George Scampit was a thorough rogue. 

a. Mr Groove was a man of set ways 

a^Everyone agreed that Pamela ivas a girl of exquisite 
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4. It appeared indeed that our new friend was of a 
charmingly frank disposition 

5. To the outsider, Leonard Lyons appeared to be just 
a brute, but those who knew him mtimatcly would 
declare he possessed many fine quahties. 

6 There followed an old man with remarkably hard 
features and forbiddmg aspect. 


B Wnte a sketch of one of the following, making the 
sketch come ahve by showing the person domg or saying 
something typical 


a poheeman 
agondoher 
Lord Luxunous 
Mrs Fluster 
Mr Smoothman 
Lord Time Saver 
acentunon 


a pirate chief 
a television personahty 
awcll-hkednurse 
Master Talkative 
MissPnm 
Mrs Slump 

yourself as others see yoi\ 


73, More about Adverbl^ 

Study the work of the itahcised word m each of these 
sentences 


(а) MycousmhasgoneaJniaif 

(б) She set sail jiejJerdoy 

(e) She desenbes her journeys xoonderfully 

{d) She conjures up the atmosphere wvndwfully well 

(s) She is, in fact, a wonde^ul^ able writer 

From our past work we shall be able to recognize each 
itahcised word as an adverb Moreover, "abroad” m (a) 
IS an adverb of place, since it tells us where my cousm has 
gone, “yesterday ’ m (i) b an adverb of time, smee it tells 
us when she set sail, and “wonderfully” m (c) is an adverb 
of manner, telhng us how she describes her journeys. 
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Each of these adverbs tclk us about, or modifies a verb. 
But not so "wonderfully” m (i) and (e) In (</) it modifies 
another adverb “well”, and m (e) it modifies an adjective 
“able”. It tells us how, or to what extent “well” or “able”. 

An adverb that tells us how or to what extent, we call an 
adverb of degree or extent Instead of “wonderfully well” 
we might have svntten, “rather, very, most, moderately, 
exceedingly or remarkably well”. All these adverbs are 
adverbs of degree or extent 

We now see that our defimtion of an adverb, as a word 
that modifies a verb, was smiphfied beyond what is 
strictly accurate. To allow for adverbs of degree, we must 
re-definc an adverb as a word telhng us how, when, where, 
or to what extent, about a verb, an adjective or an adverb 

Consider two more sconces' 

(/) Eileen worked Jt^flJnula worked harder, but Una 
viotked hardest 

is) Jhit rail guickly, Philip ran more quwhly, but Paul ran 
most quickly. 

We have seen that there are adverbs of degree to tell us 
the extent to which someone “describes well” or “is able”, 
for example We must now notice that some adverbs of 
maimer, place and time arc able by a change m their 
own form to show the degree or extent to which they are 
intended. Thus “harder” m {/) means hard to a greater 
degree than merely “hard”, whilst "hardest” means hard 
to the greatest degree of all We call these degrees of the 
adverb — hard, harder, hardest — ^positive, comparative, 
and superlative 

However, adverbs endmg m -ly, form their comparative 
and superlative degrees by usmg the adverbs of degree, 
“more” and “most” Thus m (g) we have “qmddy” 
(positive), “more qmckly” (comparative) and “most 
quickly” (superlative). 
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At'Qwji the word each of the itaheised adverbs modifies, 
afid^tate whether it k an adverb of time, place, manner, 

ly^he actress moved ff ocefuttf across the stage. 

2,/I wilImcct5ouwI5ide?!i'>ae 
3^® fidlSSEfid towards me immediately, informing me 
that he^ateen me hefm 

n am LJ!!T y .1 


suddenly. 

6 the boat drew almost alongside and then turned 
MmpUtely rauai 

7v/He leaned forward and spoke rather sharply to the 


u vi ‘^uauucTiy enua 

I y®ti twice, but will repeat again that Juhan 

played i«s( but Terry most consistently 

B. Fill in each blajd^th a.mitable adverb of place- 

I Iwmwork^q^d'c-lii'workaillhP^ 

“■ ^ ^nponetrable jungle, they 

5 ^fc“^^'>‘dmiboverthechawhec«wled=^i4^ 

t iSil e^ey and mossy 

5- ^*ese adventurers leading their followers!* 


5 Thewmdmthetreeswhispered-throughAfnight 

1 . We M be broadcasting a fuU account .t " 

2 — listen to me 
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3. A Stranger — rushed in and brusquely addressed us. 

4. He was thirteen years old — 

5. — the sound ofswcet music was heard. 

E. Pill in each blank mth a suitable adverb of degree: 

1. Nextday the teg^^roarcd still — angnly. 

2. The child Iay-;^nug^y mong the bracken. 

3 > The patient was — Mplesswithpam. 

4 > I have walked — far today, my feet are sorely 
blistered. 

5. Her French is — good, she is placed thirteenth on the 
Form list. 

Point out the adverbs in these sentences, name the 
word each one qualifies, and state the degree of compari- 
son, where possible. 

1. A Rolls can travel faster than a Ford 

2. Closer draws the examination. 

3 Jeremy worked little. Lavender less and Clara least. 

4 He appeared more cheerful when I saw him last 

5 * The last man m scored runs fast, staving manfully to 
save the match. 

6 The hawk swooped far more quickly, its talons grip- 
ping the heron’s neck convulsively. 

Give the degrees of comparison of the following ad- 
verbs, e g. smartly — more smartly — most smartly. 


smartly 

keenly 

near 

httle 

soon 

well 

fast 

early 

later 

badly 

hard 

much 


■H. These adverbs cannot have degrees of comparison: 

now, then, here, there, instantly, partly, otherwise. 

^'Vhy not’’ Can you name other adverbs that carmot have 
degrees of comparison? 
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74. Vocabulary 

A Pair oflF each verb m the left-hand column with the 
adverb m the nght-hand column that most suitably modi- 
fies It, e g greet cordially. 


I greet 

casually 

2 neigh 

mtermittently 

3. career 

cordially 

4 saunter 

madly 

5 bar 

shrilly 

6 approach 

securely 

7 defeat 

nearer 

8 struggle 

tirelessly 

9 toil 

utterly 

10 ram 

fiercely 


S Give a single adverb equivalent to each of these adverb 
phrases 

1 with promptness 6 with caution 11 with timidity 

2 ivith cruelty 7 with seventy 12 withlemence 

3 with pain 8 with courtesy 13 withdisdam 

4 with attention 9 with generosity 14 with prudence 

5 withpnde 10 with economy 15 with injustice 

75. Position of Adverb 

Since an adverb may modify so many different words 
in the sentence, it is important to place it as close as pos- 
sible to the nght word NoUce how the mpaning of a sen- 
tence changes by shifting the position of the adverb- 

I can only speak this well (i e cannot wnte it well 
also) 

I can speak tlus well only (i e cannot speak it badly) 

Now show clearly that sentence (o) has a different meaning 
from sentence (b) in each of the foUowmg pans. 
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3. What, what, what. 

What’s the news from Swat? 

Sad news, 

Bad news. 

Comes by the cable led 
Through the Indian Ocean’s bed. 
Through the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea and the Med- 
iterranean— he’s dead; 

The Ahkoond is dead. 

For the Ahkoond I mourn. 

Who wouldn’t? 

He strove to disregard the message stem, 
AndheAhkoodn’t 
Dead, dead, dead, 

(Sorrow Swats') 

Swats wha hae wi Ahkoond bled, 

Swats whom he hath often led 
Onward to a gory bed, 

Or to Victory, 

As the case might be, 

Sorrow Swats! 

Tears shed, 

Shed tears like water, 

Your great Ahkoond is dead! 

That Swats the matter! 

Mourn, dty of Swat! 

Your great Ahkoond is not, 

But laid mid worms to rot. 


He sees with larger, other eyes 
Athwart all ear^y mystenes— 
He knows what’s Swat 
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3 To crawl along a mountain Side, 

Supported by a rope that’s tied . . . 

4 In the coldest days of winter, 

I must break the ice for swimming . . . 

(No rhymes, Hutwatka rhythm ) 

77. Speech Trai ning 

I There was reason to suppose, that in the course of 
nature, he might have attamed, like his father, to a good 
old age Yet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely 
whose work is done, nor ought to be lamented who died so 
full of honours, and at the haght of human fame The 
most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the most 
awful that of the martyred patnot; the most splendid that 
of the hero in the hour of victory, and if the chanot and 
the horses of fire had been vouchsied for Nelson’s transla- 
tion, he could scarcely have departed in a bnghter blaze 
of glory He has left us, not indeed bis mantle of inspira- 
tion, but a name and an example, which are at this hour 
inspirmg hundreds of the youth of England, a name which 
IS our pndc, and an example which will continue to be our 
shield and our strength 

[Life of Jfebon) Robert souTHEy 

2, We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man, without gaimng somethmg by him. He is the 
hvmg light-fountain, which it is good and pleasant to be 
near. The light which cnhghtcns and which has cnhght- 
ened the darkness of the world, and this not as a kindled 
lamp only but rather as a natural luminary shining by the 
gift ofhcaicn, a flowing light-fountain, as I say, of native 
onginal insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness;— m 
w hose radiance all souls fed that it is wdl with them. 

[Henti and Hero Worship) Thomas carlyix 
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THE IDEAL 
HOUSE 

H am carrying me on his 
back and a small box of 


ours under his arm, and Peggotty carrying another 
small box of ours, we turned down lanes bestrewn 
With bits of chips and little hillocks of sand, and 
went past gas works, rope-walks, boat-builders’ 
yards, ship-wrights’ yards, ship-breakers’ yards, 
calkers’ yards, riggers’ lofts, smiths’ forges, and a 
peat htter of such places, until we came out upon 
the dull waste I had already seen at a distance; 
when Ham said, “Yon’s our house, Mas’r Davy!” 

I looked in sJl directions, as as I could stare 
over the wilderness, and away at sea, and away at 
the river, but no house could / make out There was 
a black baige, or some other kind of superannuated 
boat, not far off, high and dry on the ground, and 
With an iron fiimiel sticking out of it for a chimney 
^d smoking very cosily; but nothing else in the way 
® ^^bitation that was visible to me. 

^^ThaPs not it,” said I — ^“that ship looking thing^” 
^aPs It, Mas’r Davy,” returned Ham. 

If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, 
suppose I could not have been more charmed with 
romantic idea of living in it There was_ a 
chghtful door cut m the side, and it was roofed in, 
and there were little windows m it; but the wonderful 


III 
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Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With a noise of mourning and lamentation! 
Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With the noise of the mourning of the 
Swattish nation! 

Fallen is at length 
Its tower of strength, 

Its sun IS dimmed ere it had nooned; 

Dead hes the great Ahkoond, 

The great Ahkoond of Swat 
Isnotl 

GEORGE THOMAS LANIOAN 



THE IDEAL 
HOUSE 

'am carrying me on his 
ji.j .back and a small box of 
onrs under his arm, and Peggotty carrymg another 
small box of ours, we turned down lanes bratrewn 
with bits of chips and bttle hillocks of smd, ano 
went past gas works, rope-walks, boat-bnil 
yards, ship-wrights’ yards, ship-breakers yards, 
calkers’ yards, riggers’ loft^ smiths’ forges, an a 
great htter of such places, until we came out upon 
the duU waste I had already seen at a distoce, 
when Ham said, “Yon’s our house, Mas r 

I looked m all directions, as far as I could stare 
over the wilderness, and away at sea, anyway a 
the nver, but no house could / make out. There 
a black barge, or some other kind of superannua 
boat, not far off, high and dry on the 
With an iron funnel sticking out of it for a ^ 

and smoking very cosily; but nothing else m tn y 

of a habitation that was visible tome. 

"That’snotit,”saidl-“thatshiplookmgthmg. 

“That’sit, Mas’rDavy,” retumedHam. 

If it had been Aladdm’s palace, roc s egg an(^, 
I suppose I could not have been more 
the romantic idea of living in it T , . 
dehghtful door cut in the side, and it was 

and there werehtdewmdowsinit; but the wondertui 
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charm of it was, that it was a real hoa^ which 
had no doubt been upon the water hundreds ot 
times, and which had never been intended to be 
lived in, on dry land. That was the captivation of it 
to me. If It had ever been meant to be lived in, I 
might have thought it small, or inconvenient, or 
lonely, but never having been designed for any such 
use. It became a perfect abode. 

{Davtd Copperjieli) CHARLES dickens 

78. Comprehension and Composition 
A Fmd a single word in the extract to convey each of the 
following; 
scattered about 

place where seams of ships are made water-tight (2 
words) 

place m dockyard for fitting ngging (2 words) 
too old for work or use 

B. Why couldn’t David at first see the housed 

C. Why was David captivated by the idea of hving in 
Ham’s house? 

D. Where was the house situated^ 

E I WUch IS the topic sentence m the last paragraph? 

2 What beanng on the topic has the rest of the para- 
graph? 

F I What sort ofsentence IS Ham’s first utterance? 

2 What sort David’s reply? 

G. Closethebook anddesenbethehousemyourownwords. 

H. yinte a smgle desenptive paragraph suggested by one 
'omese topic sentences Choose your words carefully, and 
suck to the one topic. 
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I. Had it been a hut in a Nazi Concentration Camp, 
complete with torture chamber, I could hardly have 
been more rei'olted by the idea of hvmg m that 
house 

a. The kitchen was beautifully clean, and as tidy as 
possible. 

3> It was the most complete and most desuable bed- 
room ever seen. 

4- What a thrill of delight there is in the first warm 
spring day! 

5- It was a drab and dmgy street in a slum that should 
have been rebuilt years ago 

I> Write a full-length desenpUon of the house or school 
you would most like to be yours Give the desenpUon an 
introduction and conclusion, and deal with 
^ch main part in a separate paragraph Think out effec- 
hve Ways of progressmg fi-om one paragraph to the next 

79- iWctuation 

V^P’^^otc this dialogue fixim Dmd Coppafield, setfmg 
I out m at least three, and possibly four, paragraphs 

Master Davy how should you like to go along with me 
™d spend a fortmght at my brothers at Yarmouthwouldnt 
j be a treat is your brother an agreeable man Peggotty 
joqmred proviaonally oh what an agreeable man he is 
^^Sotty holdmg up her bands then thcres the sea 
“‘•Sr ^®ots and the ships and the fishermen and the 
^ch and Am to play with Peggotty meant her nephew 
am inentioned in my first chapter but she spoke of him 
a morsel of English Grammar I was flushed by her sum- 
®ary of delights and replied that it would mdeed be atreaf 

I*crson: Revision 

Try to explain what the three persons mean: 
o® person, second person and third person. 


E.T.n 
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B. Pick out the pronouns in the following sentence and 
state the person of each 

I must tell you that my brother has been very generous 
to me m that he has agreed to lend me the book I gave 
him as a present for his birthday. 

C Pare, core and shce two pounds of jmcy apples Put 
the shced apples, with a couple of cloves, a cupful of water, 
and sugar to taste, into a saucepan Let it simmer gently, 
and when it is perfectly soft beat it vigorously with a 
wooden spoon or whisk Now very gradually mix it with a 
pint of hot creamy custard, and let the imxture cook for a 
few minutes ^Vhen it is cool, flavour your Apple Fool to 
taste, and serve up pleasantly garmshed 
1. By thmking out what is the subject of the verb 
“pare”, decide in what person the rcape is wntten. 
a Rewnte the recipe in the first person, bcgmmng 
“I pare, core and slice ” 

3 Rewrite the recipe m the third person, and past 
tense, beginning, “To make the Apple Fool the cook 
pared, cored and shced tivo pounds . . 

81. Verbs: Revision 

We have already learnt that verbs have number, person 
and tense. Thus in tlic sentence, “The children giggled 
ceaselessly, the verb “giggled” refers to more than one, 
and IS therefore plural, it is not we, or you, who giggled, 
but they, the cluldrcn, so it is third person, it does not say 
that they arc giggling now, or that they will giggle m the 
future, but that they gigglcd-jln the past. 

A Give the number, penon^ .and tense of these verbs- 

1 . The children mil gipgU-at that for sure. 

2. Thev ertgiggl alrc.ndy. 

3 Ishllgtggltmysd^. j 
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f ' H" ‘ C 

4. You were giggltn^ 3fou*?™ about it ,when you told me, 
you know.) ' , ' ' 

5 TheyAasegziifedsoottenbetore 

6 . I giggii, you giggle, they giggle, we all giggle. 

B Define the following: 

1. an auxihary verb 

2. a tranarive verb 

3 an intransitive verb '■ 

C. In the foUotving passage four auMhary verbs, two 
transitive verbs and uiree mtransitive verbs have been 
itaheised. Distinguish them, and state what verb each 
auxihary helps to complete, and what object each transi- 
tive verb has. 

External heat and cold had httle mfluence on Scrooge 
No irarmth could warm, nor ivmtry weather chiU him 
No wmd that blew was bitterer than he, no felling snow 
was more intent upon its purpose, no peltmg ram less open 
to entreaty Foul weather didn’t know where to have him 
The heaviest ram and snow and hail and sleet could boast 
of the advantage over him m only one respect They often 
"came down” handsomely, and Scrooge never did. 

D. Here is a table showmg the mam tenses of the verb 
“townte”: 

Simple Continuous Perfect 
Present I write I am writing I have written 

Past Iivrotc Iwaswntmg I had written 

Future I shall write I shall be I shall have 

writing written 

1. Which ofthe tenses could be called compound'* 

2. Which tenses reqmre one or more auxiliary verbs to 
complete them^ 
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3 To show all the persons and numbers of the present 
continuous we should have to wnte I am writing) 
you are writing, he is writing, we are wntmg, you are 
wntmg, they arc ivntmg Now write out similar lists 
for the past contmuous, the present perfect, and the 
simple foture 

4. Wnte out tables showing all mne tenses of the verbs 
to read, to buy, to dig. 

82. Active and Passive 

' Compare these sentences 

(a) We use electnc power very extensively today 

(b) Electnc power is used very extensively today. 

You ivill have noticed that {b) is another way of expres- 
sing (a) The difference is that m (a) the subject, “we” 
does the action, while m (i) the subject "electneal power” 
suffen the action— it is the thmg that is used We say that 
(a) IS in the active voice, and (b) m the passive voice 
(“passive” means “suffenng”) 

When the subject of the verb is the doer of the action, 
the verb is said to be in the active voice, when the subject 
of the verb suffers the action, the verb is said to be in the 
passive voice. 

A \STuch of the verbs in the following sentences are in the 
active voice, and which m the passive^ 

1 Our ancestors used water power. 

2 Water pow cr u as used by our ancestors 

3 Help soon amved. 

4 Help w as soon brought to the drowning man 

5 Tlicc’ccrcisc has been well done. 

6. Tlic exercise is finished 

B, OnI\ transitive verbs can be turned into the passive. 
You might be able to think out vv hy that is so That it is so 
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can be seen from the intransitive verb m this sentence: ® 
“The ducks waddled across the road ” We can hardly turn 
it into, “The road was waddled across by the ducks ” 

Three of the foUowmg active sentences cannot be turned 
into the passive Convert the rest 

1. The wind took off the roof of the stable. 

2. The storm did much •odiEf’damage ' 

3. They will have repaired the damage by tomorrow. 
^p(rhe brothers lazed m the sun 

5. They greet me ^eer^y every mormng. 
6i!^Theimpel46& raddle fell mto the stream. ^ 

7. The beavers have built a perfect dam across the 
stream. 

8. Long ago tK^ found at the zoolih^ajlhimpanzee 
can county. ~ 

9. We are readimg the end of the exercise, 
lo^his 13 the end of the exercise. 


C. Turn the followmg mto active sentences. Notice that m 
the last four a defimte subject must be supphed 
I. The energy of swam was discov’ered by James Watt. 

2 Coal IS obtamed from South Wales 

3 All the details of the mvenUon have now been pub- 

f ihsh^d ' 

-<|?l'Bees are never found irtthe Antarctic 
5. A defimte subject must be supphed for the last four 
sentences. 


2 ). Clearly a knowledge of the active and passive voice 
wdl help us to wnte with a pleasmg directness by choosmg 
the active form, smee the active is more direct or defimte 
than the passive, and for that reason is usually preferred. 
For instance, we produce a much more defimte effect if 
we say, “The groundsman rolled the pitch this mormng” 
than if we were to say, “The pitch was rolled this morning”. 
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On the other hand, there arc times when we dehber- 
ately mtend to be vague, and the use of the passive will 
then be a wonderful ally It might, for example, be much 
more tactful to say, “I have been deceived” than “You 
deceived me " 

Then agam, by using the passive we can make certam 
words stand out proimnendy m the sentence For instance, 
m this sentence, “The Nazis tortured my own son”, the 
emphasis tends to come on the first noun, “Nazis” Prob- 
ably, however, the wnter wished to emphasize that it ivas 
his own son diey tortured He would have achieved his 
wish had he wntten “My own son was tortured by the 
Nazis” 


Lastly, a knowledge of the passive will give us one more 
means of produemg vanety m the construction of our 
sentences Espeaally will it enable us to vary the construc- 
tion where “I” recurs too fi'equently Instead of saying, “I 
did this I did that Tlicn I realised I was actmg 
wrongly because everybody around looked disapprovmg”, 
we can say, “I did this I did that Then my wrong 
actions were brought home to me by the disapproval 
shown on the faces of everybody around me ” 

Now study the followmg passage carefully Rewnte it, 
turning all the passive verbs mto the active and all the 
active verbs mto the passive that can be so turned Try to 
decide what is improved and what worsened by the con- 
.version 


Tvrtiss has recently pomted out that every year on 
/the British railways about two hundred passengers stop 
the tram by pulhng the commumcahon cord In most 
instances the cord is pulled as a result of genume distress, 
such as sudden illness or accident Some people, howeyer, 
board the wrong tram and when they discover the fact too 
late, they pull the cord The railway officials deem this as 
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an offence. A few people pull the communication cord 
“just for fun”. We might think it rather expensive fun. 
The Times has listed a number of the offenders. A Welsh- 
man once pulled the cord three Omes as a protest against 
the poor hghting of his compartment On another occasion, 
a woman travelling m the Peak Distnct stopped the tram 
to tell the driver he was going too fast. Perhaps the most 
audacious offence was when a man pulled the cord for a 
ten-pound bet He won the bet, paid the £5 fine, and 
cleared £5 profit. 

E Perhaps the most valuable use of the passive is in 
making an extremely impersonal desenpbon, where it is 
the actions, and not the doers of the actions, that matter. 
Rcivrite the recipe in Section 80, Exercise C, as something 
that was done qmte impersonally Begm, “Two pounds of 
juicy apples were cored . . 

83. Vocabulary 

In each of the foUoivmg groups of words there are three 
synonyms and one antonym By making sure of the mean- 
ing of all the words m the group, pick out the antonym, 

1 courtesy, pohteness, inco^dcrateness, civihty 

2 behttle. flatte r, under-estimate, disparage , 

3 grave , facetious, jocular, bantermg^ 

4. placid, peevish, irritable, petulant 

5 mterpret, confus e, expound, explam 

6 maim, mutilate, mar, remed y 

7. repeaL confin n. resand, annul 

8. endorse, ratify, confirm, qH^hpn 

9 congress, assembly, dispersal , conference 
10. delegate , individuail, deputy, representative 

84. Verse 

We have seen that the two main rhythms in verse are 
the rising and the falhng The examples we have looked at 
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SO far have all consisted of a repetition of one unaccented 
syllable Mowed by an accented — for a rising rhythm, and 
a repetition of an accented syllabic followed by an un- 
accented syllable— for a falhng rhythm This need not 
always be so, for the number of unaccented syllables to 
each accented, can vary A fairly common pattern for a 
rising rhythm, for mstance, is two unaccented followed by 
an accented, e g 

-V ^ v»w t t 

But we sleep / by the ropes / of the camp, » 

And we nse with a shout and we tramp 

We can show the beat of the first line more clearly like this' 



What we must remember is that it is the accented 
syllables that detemune the rhythm of the hue more than 
do the unaccented There must always be one accented 
syllable, one beat, to each division (or foot as we call it) of 
the hue Thus a nsmg rhythm may sometimes have two 
unaccented syllables before the beat and sometimes one. 

« g Ihe car / rose / wth a dig / ^ed look 
HecaUed /forbsc^/dlelibdl/aJJdhibook 

t” Il" * I " ' 

In ho / ly an / ger and pi / ous gnef 
He sol / emnly cursed / that ras / c% thief 

A. Mark the beats of the foUowmgeirtracts They all have 

a nsmg rhythm One has quite regularly one unaccented 
Mowed by an accented syllable, two have quite r^arly 
two unaccented followed by one accented, and the other 
three have sometimes one and sometimes two unaccented 
followed by one accented. 
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1. But wc sleep by the ropes of the camp, 

And wc rise wth a shout, and we tramp 
With the sun and the moon for a lamp 
And the spray of the wind in our hair. 

{The JVar Son^ of the Saracens) james elroy flecker 

2. He cursed him at board, he cursed him m bed; 

From the sole of his feet to the crown of his head 

R H BARHAM 


3 Serenely down the busy stream. 

Miss Thompson floated m a dream. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 

4. A mechanic his labours Will often discard 

If the rate of his pay he dislikes. 

But a clock— and its case is uncommonly hard— 

Will contmue to work though it strikes 

THOMAS HOOD 

5. Like leaves of the forest when summer is green 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
The host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

LORD BYRON 

6 . I turned in my saddle and made its girth tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique nght, 
Rebuckled the cheek strap, diamed slacker the bit. 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit 

ROBERT BROWNING 

B Discover the beat of the followmg and then add hnes 
of your own with the same beat and rhyme scheme. 

1. He cursed him mcoughmg, in sneezing, in winkmg. 

He cursed him m... 
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2 And the tents were all silent, the banners alone . . . 

3 Young Ethelred was only three, 

Or somewhere thereabouts when he 
Began to show in divers ways 
The early stages of the craze 
For . 

4 There’s a cry and a shout 
And a deuce of a rout 

5 U pon the sacred nver Nile 
There hves a lazy long reptile . 

85. Speech Training 

I Correct phrasmg contributes largely to the success 
of a read passage This extract will give you practice 
m raakmg phrase pauses and the consequent modu- 
lation of voice The first few pauses have been 
mdicatedforyou 

Coastmg on all that mght / by unknown and out-of-the- 
way shores, / they came / by day-break / to the land where 
the Cyclops dwell, / a sort of giant shepherds that neither 
sow nor plough, but the earth untilled produces for them 
nch wheat and barley and grapes, yet they have neither 
bread nor wme, nor know the arts of cultivation, nor care 
to know them, for they hve each man to himself, without 
laws or government, or anythmg hke a state or langdom, 
but then dwelhngs are in caves, on the steep heads of 
mountams, every man’s household governed by his own 
caprice, or not governed at all, their wives and duldren as 
lawless as themselves, none canng for others, but each 
domg as he or she thmks good Ships or boats they have 
none, nor artificers to make them, no trade or commerce, 
or tvish to visit other shores, yet they have convement 
places for harbours and for shippmg Here Ulysses with a 
chosen party of twelve followers landed to explore what 
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sort of men dwelt there, whether hospitable and fiiendly 
to strangers, or altogether wild and sav^e, for as yet no 
dwellers appeared m sight. 

{The Adventures of Uljfssts) charieslamb 

2. This should be rendered with mock seriousness and 
foreboding; 

Three httle children sitting on the sand, 

All,a]la-lonely, 

Three Utde children sitting on the sand. 

All, all a-londy, 

Down m the green wood shady— „ 

There came an old woman, said, “Come on with me, 
All, all a-lonely, , „ 

Therecameanold woman, said, “Come on with me. 

All, aU a-lonely, 

Down m the green wood shady— 

She stuck her pen-knife through their heart. 

All, all a-londy. 

She stuck her pen-knife through thdr heart, 

All, all a-londy, 

Down m the green wood shady. 
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but I would have preferred a place of triimpetingS 
and the open air over my head 
Meanwhile, be sure that away in the midst of the 
Pacific, there is a house on a wooded island where 
the name of George Meredith is very dear, and his 
memory (since it must be no more) is continually 
honoured. 

Ever your fiiend, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


86. Comprehension 


I. Stevenson, the author, among other books, of 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped, settled at Samoa, in 
the South Sea Islands, where, a year after this 
letter was ivntten, he ied Can you tell from the 
letter why he seized jn Samoa^, Iljwas not prunar^ 
"forawager” 

8. Point to two pieces of cvid^ce m the letter of 

Stevenson’s being an author ’ 

3 His fnend, George l|Iercdi^, \^as an authgi^ 
What suggests this’,' 

4. The chief purpose of a'pcison^ letter is to foster 
fhcndhncss This is done mainly by givmg news of 
oneself, but also by showmg an interest m the affairs 
of one’s correspondent Pick out three ways in 
which Stevenson shows a personal mterest m 
Meredith - , 


5 I^ok up the meaning of “patriarch” in the die-' 
tionary, and men say in which paragraph Stevenson 
Illustrate what he means by, “I ani now Hving 
patnarchally.” 

6. What IS meant by “the Tower of B.abcl”? and why 
does Stevenson call it "that old enemy”? 

“Gower Woodsce^ Stevenson’s oivn pseudonym. 
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What, then, can we infer about (a) his age, (i) his 
nationahty, and {c) his general state of being'* 

8 What admirable trait of character does the pen- 
ultimate paragraph suggest that Stevenson pos- 
sessed? 

9 Where did Stevenson, metaphoncally, fight his 
contest? Contest against what'* 

10 Say what part of a letter is called (a) the salutation, 
(i) the body of the letter, and (c) the close 

11. Notice that Stevenson paragraphs his letter m the 
approved manner, devoting one paragraph to each 
topic he discusses Give a title to each paragraph to 
mdicate its topic It will be difficult to find a more 
helpful tide for the first paragraph than a word 
beginnmg with “i” Similarly a smgle word bcgm- 
nmg with “c” is about as exact a title as you can 
find for the last paragraph 

12. Rule out the shape of an envelope and address this 
makeshift as you would expect Meredith to have 

^ addressed a letter to Stevenson, 


pyT^Punctuation 


Set out this letter in its proper form, with correct 
paragraphmg and punctuation A fj' 

30 pebble road sandgate seasbire 10 August 1946 dear 
reggie yes of course 1 am a snail and a rogue too why man 
all sandgate knows that now my fhend has made it plam 
on a plam post card yet you should remember that 1 have 
had the hay fever most fearfiilly and tearfully 1 am well 
enough now however to make bold to tell you that not all 
the magazine editors m the world will hurry me with my 
article it is takmg shape and growmg into a sturdy 
youngster but it mustn’t be hurried it would take a size- 
able atomic bomb to persuade me to warp its innocent 
childhood by hot-house forcing the editor must summon 
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patience to his aid to turn to more fiiendly matters you 
will 1 imagme be mterestcd to hear that jeremy pamtmg 
IS paymg a visit to 30 pebble road next thursday you 
remember the resourceful jerry at the weymouth camp 
last year why not come along to tea and meet him mother 
IS catering for an extra wolf or two so we shall be dehghted 
to see you your tardy contributor but good fiiend hal. 


88. Composition 

j k post-card is like a short letter. But, as it is open for 
/anyone to read, it normally carries only information that 
IS not private The salutation and form^ close are usually 
omitted, the signature alone or just the mitials forming the 
close Draw a post-card shape, and on it write what Merc- 
ditli might have wntten to Stevenson, acknowledgmg 
receipt of the letter and saying that he would be writing m 
full later He would probably have made some friendly 
remark too 

5 /A telegram or cablegram is a still bnefer message As 
a to the number of words used, 

' great breyi^m^lat file expense of connected English, is 
^cntial Write the cablegram Meredith would have sent, 
had It been feasible m those days, instead of the above 
post-card, using not more than twelve words mcludmg the 
address and signature. 

C Wnte a pohte post-card to your aunt or uncle saying 
on what day and by what train you are commg, and 
expressmg the hope that he or she iviU be able to meet you 
atthestauon 


D Using not more than twelve words m all, write the 

would have sent m the same situation, in- 
stead of the post-card. 
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E. Here are some suggestions for full-length letters: 

1. Write the letter Meredith might have sent in reply 
to Stevenson’s. Remember that Meredith is the 
author of The Ammg Marriage. 

2. Wnte to your mother or father from your aunt’s 
home, sending news of your hohday, inquiring after 
the oAer members of the family and givmg messages 
for them.* 

3. To the friend in another town whom you met on 
holiday wnte a letter giving news of what you have 
been doing and reading, and showing genuine inter- 
est in your friend’s life. 

4- You want permission to camp in the field of a 
fanner who you know has been irritated by the 
thoughtless behaviour of previous campers and is not 
keen to give permission again. Wnte a letter that 
will overcome his prejudice. 


•Jlgi^-Complement 


We have seen how with certmn verbs the action passes 
over from the doer to the sufferer. We called these verbs 
transitive. Here is a sentence with a transitive verb: 


Clara helped the Captain, 

The action of helping passes from “Clara” to “the 
Captain”, Consequently “helped” is a transitive verb and 
"Captain” is its object. 

Now consider this sentence: 

Clara was the Captain. 

At first sight we might be inclined to say that “was is 
here used transitivdy and “Captain” is its object. But we 
tiiould be wrong. For the action does not pass over fi^® 
the doer. “Captain” cannot be the object since Captain 

I et." 
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and “Qara” are one and the same person. The verb 
“was” cannot, therefore, be transitive, it jnust be in- 
transitive 

Yet “was” is not an ordinary intransitive verb, because 
It cannot form a predicate on its own. You cannot say 
“Clara was” you must have somethmg after the verb to 
complete it. “Helped”, on the other hand, can be used as 
an ordinary mtransitive verb, smce “Clara helped” 
makes complete sense Hence the verb “was” is an mtran- 
sitive verb that must have a word to complete it The 
completing word is called its complement (that which 
completes] In the sentence, “Clara was the Captam", 
“Captam” is ^ c^plement of the verb “was”. 

The word (or words) that completes 

such mcomplete verbs as to be, to become, to seem, to 
appear (when it means to seem), to look, and to grow 
(when It means to become) 

It IS tjmte tasv to distvogmah between a cosaplement 
and an object if we remember that the complement 
denotes the same thmg or person as the subject, whereas 
the object always denotes someone or something ^e 

A Supply a smtable complement to complete the sense of 
thefoUowmg 

I Bntam is an 

a. The Pnnee of Wales became — *pon the death of 
his father 

3 ShylockwassS 

4 BoyswiUbe-C 

5 The new pupd seemed a plcMafiU 

6 She appeared a suspicious — ^ we'^re to juBge by 
her sbfty eyes 

7 He looked a thorough — in his unkempt clothes 

8 Alwaysabully at school, by the aee of twenty he had 
grown an mtolcrable 
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B. In each of these sentences the itahcised word is either a 
complement or an object Decide which each is. 

1. Myfatherisa/ifc?^^'^' , [ 

2. I do not know a more skilled pifo?. ' ■J 

3. Mr. Churchill became jPnm« Minuted “ 

4 A deputation visited the PnmrMnwW. 

5. The boy seemed an mteUigentpufii.^S 

6. This is not the book I asked 

7. He turned the starting handle vigorously.’ 

8. It appeared an insuperable obstacle. Ccr..- 

9 The rabbit looked a certsdn winner m the next show. 

10 He has turned traiior.C 



Instead of saying “Clara was the Captain”, we might 
have completed the sense of the verb by saymg “Clara 
was happy”. We may call “happy” an adjective comple- 
ment 

An aijeeiwe complement is an adj'ective used to com- 
plete the sense of such mcomplcte verbs aS’ to be, to be- 
come, to seem, to appear, to look, to grow, to turn, to 
sound, to fed. 


at^mdeed. 


&. In each of these sentences there is italidsed one 
ordmary adjective and one adjective used a as comple- 
ment Disting^h them. 

1. TheA«/)j6ymanis/or 

2. InScpteiiberamt^i^mmgpfienCTOwsaiflrm. 

3. Heroiofeicklo^ointeTiaoaTOrl'dean. 

4. The case felt ^^mSmwei^randition ^ 

5. The milk turns wuPvSry quickly in this 

weather. _ _ (v 

6. The weather has turned chtl^ m a surprisingly short 
while. 
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B. Say whether each of the itahcised words is a comple- 
ment, an adjective complmcnt, or an object: 

1 . There was^^ttlegHiwnonuicalittleJoiHi 
And a ml dowi the middle of her forehead 
When was good, she was very, very good,^ 

And when she was bad she was homd 

2 Two natives were watchmg a scrap between a leopard 
and an old gentleman 

“Canyon spot the aiiH«cr^” asked one of the natives. 
“The winner is spotted,” came the reply. 


*91. Box Analysis 

Smce the complement completes the sense of the verb 
we can show it diagrammatically foUowmg straight on 
level with the verb, as if it were completmg the box for the 
verb, thus. 



Example: The rabbit certairdy looked a likely winner. 
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Now inaice a box analysis of these sentencesj one of 



One of the reasons for our language being (io wonder- 
fully expressive is the existence of so many English 
synonyms In any bunch ofsynonyms each word will have 
a shghtly different meamng or use Consequently we can 
express very subtle shades of meamng, impossible to a 
language less wealthy m synonyms ^Jhc same tune, it 
behoves us to know our language extreiSeJy well to enable 
us to sdect the one word that suits our purpose better than 
any of the others For instance, m this bunch of synony- 
mous verbs — scold, rebuke, nag, reprimand, rate, rail — 
each has a speaal use where it woidd be qmte wrong to 
use another, as will be seen from these sentences: 

{a) The semor officer nhvked his jumors for their 
faihngs ^ ! 

{b) The mother rcoWed her na^hty child 
(c) The Headmaster reprimanded the pupil for his incon- 
siderate behaviour 

{d) A woman is said to nag when she is always findin g 
fault for quite trifling reasons. 

(e) The pohceman became angry and rafciffie ofiender. 
(/) With a torrent of abuave language the customer 
railed at the shopkeeper who had cheated him. 
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A With the help of your dictionary think out the different 
shades of meaning and use of the followmg synonyms, and 
then use each one to fill the most smtable blank m the 
sentences below 

excuse > forgive j acquit repneve 

absolve |j,overlook ^ exonerate reconcile 

I. I hope you will — andfoiget 
a The Home Secretary — the murderer. 

3 He was able to — the two fnends who had quar- 
relled 

4 The Teacher deeidcd to — Smith’s fault that time 

5 Th^jury— him of the offence 

6 Thepnest — him from his sms 

7 They — me of all blame in that unfortunate affair. 

8 The pupil asked the teacher to — him for not domg 
- the work, since the doctor had advised him not to 
. ' wntc with an injured hand 

,S You will have nobced from both the above sets of sen- 
tences that there is only one word that perfectly suits each 
sentence Consequently, each sentence fixes the meaning 
of the word — unlike a sentence of this sort which does 
nothing to fix meaning or use “He excused him ” Now 
write sets of sentences of your oivn to fix the mcanmg and 
use of these synonyms 

1 murder suffocate slay execute 

strangle massacre assassmate kill 

2 truthful sincere honest trustworthy 

true candid naive straightforward 

93 Speech Training 

We must tr> to express m our speaking of these Imcs the 

unbounded cnjoj-mcntofhvmgfuUy.Lines may bcsuitably 
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distributed chorically to give the effect of many different 
people adding their tesDmony as to life’s goodness. The 
finaJ couplet should bo a chorus m which everyone gives 
assent 

Oh, our manhood’s prime vigour! No spint feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped m its playmg, nor smew un- 
braced. 

Oh the wild jo}^ of living! the leaping from rock up to 
rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree, the cool 
silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the 
bear, 

And the sultriness showing the hon is couched in his lairj 

And the meal, the rich dates, yellowed over with gold- 
dust divme, 

And the locust flesh steeped m the pitcher, the frill 
draught of wine. 

And the sleep in the dried nver channel where bulrushes 
tell 

That the water was wont to go warblmg so softly and 
well 

How good IS man’s life, the mere livmg' how fit to 
employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever m joy' 

[Saul) ROBERT BROWNING 



ChapUr 12 

POETRY 

N o doubt each one of you 
has some time or another, 
either going up to bed and 
peering out of the window, or 
returning home late, seen the pale wanmg moon 
rise uncertainly into the heavens. No doubt, too, 
on such occasions you have been strongly moved 
by the sight. But when you have tned to express 
your feehngs you have been able to rise only to a 
tame, “What a sight'” or something like that For 
when we are deeply stirred by some unusual experi- 
ence most of us W it difficult to make words 
express more than a mere ghmmering of our real 
feehngs. But not so the poet He has a trained gift 
for using words to say just what has excited his 
mind. Shelley, for instance, had just such an experi- 
ence as we have described, and this is how he put it 
into words: 

“And like a dying lady, lean and pale. 

Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil, 

Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wandering of her fading brain. 

The moon arose up in the murky East, 

A white and shapeless mass. . . 

liTiat Shelley ivrotc is poetry. For poetry is the most 
powerful kind of speech It is the form of speech in 

jsO 
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which men have alwa)« expressed their deepest 
feelings. 

To define this special form of speech we call 
poetrj', is not easy. As we saw in discussing verse, 
one notable characteristic is its highly rhythmic 
pattern. For deep emotion likes to express itself in 
rhythmic speech. So poetry consists of speech with 
more or less regular rhythm, which is verse. Yet, 
although poetry is almost invariably written in 
verse, all verse is by no means poetry. Much verse is 
just trifling or amusing stuff, inspired by no real 
depth of feeling. This may be entertainmg verse, but 
it is not poetry. Before a person writing in verse can 
produce poetry, the events, real or imaginary with 
which he is dealing must have aroused in him deep 
feeling or emotion. We must be careful, therefore, 

, not to flatter ourselves that we are writing poetry 
when we are writing only verse. 

If the possession of this genuine emotional quality 
is the chief characteristic of real poetry, a hardly 
less important characteristic is its fine use of words 
whereby to communicate to the reader the emotion 
the poet has experienced. The poet is a skilled 
craflsman in words. Notice how skilfully Shelley 
describes the old lady tottering forth, and how 
tellingly he pictures the pale moon rising agmnst 
the murky background. But note, more especially, 
that he does not describe the moon literally; that u, 
in a way that means what it says word for word. 
On the contrary, he describes the moon figi^tivdy, 
that is, he compares it to a dying lady tottering forth. 
You can easily see that no moon is literally like a 
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dying lady, yet this figurative or imaginative com- 
parison makes the particular aspect of the moon 
that has stirred the poet stand out very vividly for 
the reader To express his meamng vividly the poet 
resorts to a great deal of figurative or imaginative 
speech. 

We are now in a position to clear up our ideas 
about poets The poet is one who sees things more 
vividly than normal people He has a trained gift 
for using words to pass on to others what he sees and 
feels And finally, he must of course have a special 
abihty to shape what he has to say into a pleasmg 
fimshed whole, the poem 

Provided the poet can do all this, it does not 
matter much what subject he chooses to write about. 
It IS true that such subjects as nature, love, death, 
happiness, have more often inspired poets than have , 
other subjects Yet a slum, a hockey match, or the 
harnessmg of atomic energy may inspire as good a 
poem as the moon or romantic love, so long as it 
genmnely moves the poet to deep feehng. For no 
matter how ugly or sordid the subject may be, the 
genmne poem will have the beauty of the perfect 
expression of the poet’s deep feehng 

We conclude on a note of warmng. The successful 
poet u a great man. He can show us things about 
hfe that we should otherwise miss He can make it 
richer and more exciting Such wealth is not hghtly 
to be taken up We may grasp the story of a poem 
at a firet readmg, but brfore we can gather its whole 
wealth we may have to read it four or five times It 
IS no wonder that the men who went on the Mount 
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Everest expedition found poetry the most satisfying 
reading. No wonder, too, that great women hke 
Florence Nightingale always took to reading poetry 
in the hours of them greatest difficulties. 

94. Comprehension 

I. Explain the difference between verse and poetry 
a. Mention three things that help to distinguish all 
poetry from other forms of speech 

3- What three quahties must the successful poet possess? 

4- Why does it not much matter what subject the poet 
iviitcs about? 

5- What effect can good poetrj' have upon the reader? 

6 V\'hy should we always try to read a poem four or 
five times? 

7 Eiqilam what figurative language is, distmguishmg 
It ^m hteral language 

95 * Similes 

When we compare somethmg to some unhke thmg, for 
the sake of making vivid the one quahty it has m common 
ivith the unlike thmg, we are said to make a simile The 
simile IS one form of figurative speech The foUowmg 
comparison is a simile: 

The breast of the dove was as soft as silk. 

The breast of the dove is unhke silk, except in regard to 
its softness The comparison, however, makes this softness 

very vivid for us. 

A. Complete the followmg similes by joining each item rf 
the nght-hand column with the appropnate one of the 
left-hand column. E.g. (4) as red as a beetroot 



1 ascoolas^t.^ 

2 as slippery as 

3 as proud asi ' 

4 as red IS a( 

5 as mad as ). 

6 as frisky asit/. 

7 as busy as 

8 as poor as , 
g as flat as 

10 as hungry as 1 


a wolf I 
a bee '[ 

a billiard table 
a march hare £ 
k cucumber I “ 
a church mouse ^ 
an unbroken colt 



a beetroot 
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B Use each of the foUowmg to make a complete sentence 
containmg a simile E g (i) The ill news came to us like a 
cold blast of wind 

T lik&a cold blast ofivmd 

2 asleanasarake 

3 Mbladasjct^ , 

4 as hungry'as i hunter 

,5 sasbfOivn^jijKjny^^f 

6 assoftassilk r. ; 

7 as.st^aight as an arrpwi ^ ^ 

8 like silOTt ^cn0icls of the night 

§ J^dfsm^jfHatpasBinthcnighty^ 

10. . . .'like an irnagc' on the lake, which the ^rst 
breath of wind dispels 

C Shelley compared the pale wamng moon to a dying 
lady, someone else has compared the waves on the sea- 
shore, when viei\ed from a great height, to a ivnnkled face. 
Try to make the following vndd in the same way by using 
similes. 

1. aveiy sun-bumt person 
2 a vast field of com waving in the wind 
3. a person j ou meet once but never see again 
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4. a meadow full of wild fiowen 

5. an angry sea 

6. a very proud person 

7. someone movmg very rapidly 

8. a wild rush ofa crowd of people 

9 fields seen from an aeroplane. 

10. someone singmg very sweetly 

96. Speech Training and Verse Composition 

Here is a study m the use of rhythm and sound to eicpress 
the particular kmd of feeling the poet has about what he is 
describing. 

In (t) the poet is impressed by the harsh jerkiness of the 
cargo steamer, and he expresses this feehng by a jerky 
rhythm and harsh staccato words. 

In (it) Tennyson has felt the contrast of the slow, heavy 
progress of the baiges, and the quick, hght movement of 
the shallop. He expresses this contrast by descnbmg the 
progress of the barges m words havmg long drawn-out 
vowels, and lazy consonants that one finds impossible to 
speak quickly or hghtly; while describing the motion of 
the shallop in words with short vowels and light, airy 
consonants that are impossible to speak slowly or heavily. 

In (itf) the poet has again expressed a slow movement 
by long vowels, but this time the rhythm and choice of 
Words suggest that there is an almost magical sweetness m 
travelling. 

Kipling in (fr) was strudc by the terrible monotony of 
long marches. He has expressed it by the repetition 0 
words and by the dull, unendmg monotony of the m^ch- 
rhythm-left, right, left...left...Ieft-.-l®*-; 

If you have ever seen a person collapse m a dea am 
you will appreciate the feelmg Coleridge is 
oppress m (p) with the leaden thump of words ana 

rhythm. 
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With a cargo ofTyne coai, 

Road rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron ware, and cheap tin trays 

(Cargoes) John masefieu) 

(zi) By the margin, wiUow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses, and unhail’d 
The shallop Bitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimmmg doivn to Camelot 

(TheLadyofShalott) lord tennyson 

(iti) Sweet to nde forth at evening firom the wells, 

^Vhcn shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 

And softly through the silence beat the bells. 

Along the Golden Road to Samarkand 
(Tie Golden Joung to Samarkand) james elroy flecker 

(is) Don’t — don’t — don’t — don’t look at what’s m front 
of you 

(Boots — ^boots — ^boots — ^boots — ^movin’ up and down 
again) 

Men — ^men — men — men — ^mcn go mad with watchm’ 
’em. 

An’ there’s no discharge m the war' 

(Boots) RUDYABD KIPUNO 

(b) With heavy thump, a hfclcss lump, 

The) dropped doum one by one 

(The Anacnt Manner) s t goleridoe 

A Use these extracts for speech training, taking pains to 
express the full effect intended by the poet 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the channel m the mad March days. 
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B. Study the foUo^ving hncs to discover ho^v the poet has 
achieved his effect, and then add one or more hncs to con- 
tinue the same effect: 

1. There was a rustling that seemed like bosthng 

2. And the derricks clack and grate 
As the tackle hooks the crate 

3. Tlie air is damp, and hush’d, and close 

4. Little breezes dusk and sliiver 

5. The stream mystenously glides beneath. 

Green as a dream and deep as death 

C, Here is a passage of prose which has some of the 
qualities of real poetry. Try to read it in such a w.iv as to 
express the author’s deep-felt delight m die virtue of 
memorising passages of real excellence. P.iris might he 
allocated round tlic class. Some of )ou might like to com- 
mit the piece to memory . 

Till he has fairly tried it, I suspect a reader docs not 
know how much he would gain from rommillmg to 
memory p.-issagcs of real excellence, prcrucly ber-ame he 
docs not know how much he overloob in mcrclv rc.idmg. 
laxuTi one true poem by heart, and see if s ou do noi find 
it so! Beaut)' after beaut)* will rcvc.tl itsclfin chosen plmre, 
or happy music, or noble suggestion, otlicm isc uiidre.imcd 
of. It is like looking at one of Nature’s wonder through a 
microscope. Again, how much in such a jwtrr that \m 
really did feel admirable and lovcl), on .a first re-idim;. 
passes away, if you do not gixc it .a furtJicr and hetter 
reading!— passes away utterly lilc a sweet sound, or ar 
image on the kike which the first bre.ith o*‘wiiid dhneh 
If you could only ft,\ that jm.tgc, at die phomgraphess do 
theirs, ro be.uitifuliy, so perfcetl)! .\tid )'0'i wn do s’*, 
wret it In- hr.irt, .md it is yours for esTr . . • roens in'! 
pohlc extracts, whether of iwc or prose, once m 
•nto posstjijpn anjj rendered truly rear own. m') 1" m «' - 
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5 Therascaltoldusadchbcratchc. 

6. Shylock lent the merchant three thousand ducats. 

7 I’ll give it you, you httlc monkey' 

8. Ask me anotherl 

98. Box Analysis 

To distmgmsh the indirect object from the direct 
object, we place it mdireedy beneath the verb, jomed to 
It indirectly by a curly hne, thus 


Subject 

Predioate 



subject word — 

— 

predicate verb 





\ 



direct object 

mdirect object 


Example The old lady gave the hltle boy an apple. 


1 lady 1 

r— ^ 

1 gave 1 

T \ 

[The old i 

j^pplcj 1 boy 1 

an 1 the httle 


Make a box analysis of these sentences 

1 His mother wilhngly gave him a shilhng. 

2 My French correspondent has just sent me a fasema- 
tmg letter, 

3 The assistant at the counter sold him this faulty 
handbag 

4 Tell me your difficulties 

5 Can you spare me a tnfle'’ 

6. The manager of the Works promised Anthony an 
excelent testimonial. 

99. Sentence Composition 

Construct interestmg sentences using each of these 
verbs with both a direct object and an indirect object 
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1. give 4. sell 7. ask 10. prepare 

2. buy 5. lend 8 tell ii. choose 

3 show 6 send 9 offer 12. forgive 

100. Vocabulary 

A Do not fill m the squares in the book, but draw your 
own cross-word puzzle The clues are below the puzzle. 



Glues 

Amss Down 

t. Worth noting i. Person who cares for the sick 

6. Thing considered 2. Preposition m this phrase "on 

as single and an island” 

complete 3. One of several rows placed 

7. Upper regions be- one above the other 

yond the clouds 4 Highest storey of house 
10 Story issued in 5 Spike of com containing seeds 
instalments 8 An exclamation rhyming with 
II. Abbreviation for "par” 

“manuscnpt” 9 A Cockney’s pronimaation of 
"helm" 

B. Construct a cross-word of your own, complete with 
clues. You must use the same number of squares as above, 
though you may vary the blanks 
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C Pair off each idiomatic eicpression m the left-hand 
column with one of similar meaning m the nght-hand 
column. 


1 to set one’s wits to work 

2 before one’s eyes 

3 to keep one’s own counsd 

4 on the sly 

5 give the cue 

6 one’s eyes are opened 

7 to publish abroad 

8 to play a double game 
g a snake m the grass 
10 to commit to wnting 


under one’s nose 
a sheep m wolf’s clothmg 
to cudgel one’s brains 
to hold one’s tongue 
to sail under false colours 
hugger-mugger 
to place on record 
tip the wink 

to drag mto the hmehght 
the scales fall ftom one’s 
eyes 


loi. General Knowledge Newspapers 

1. Descnbc bncfly the part played by the Editor m 
producmg a newspaper 

2 What docs the City Editor do^ 

3 A large newspaper employs a team of sub-editors; 
what work do these do^ 

4 Explain the work of these newspapermen 

staff reporters the film enbe 

a frcc-lancejoumalist a book reviewer 

compositors literary editor 

circulation manager night editor 

5 What IS the function of a news agency'* Name such 
an agency 

6 Explain bncfly tlic nature of a rotary press 

7. l\ ho introduced the pnnting press in this country'’ 

8 Which newspaper first reached a circulation of one 
million? 

9 IVhat, roughly, is the biggest circulation of a ncivs- 
pipcr todii)’ 
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10. The revenue from the sale of a newspaper is often 
less than half the cost of its production How then 
does a newspaper pay its way and make a profit? 

1 1 . Can you explam these newspaper terms? 

a scoop the leader writer 

the news breaks the yellow press 

neivspaper copy a press Lord 

the editorial an official hand-out 

12. Name any two Sunday newspapers and then ex- 
plam how they differ from the point of view of (a) 
layout, {b) hterary style, (c) attitude to life. 

13 Most daily newspapers adopt a certam pohUcal 
viewpoint m their editorial pohcy Gan you name 
the pohtical outlook of any two daily papers ■* 

14 Name the editor of any newspaper 

15 What is the cu'culationofyour local paper? 

16 Here are some suggestions for class t^ . 

Gathermg the news 
The development of newspapers 
Journalism as a career 
The busmess side of newspapers 
The tcchmcal side of newspaper production 
The work of an editor 
News agenaes 
Foreign correspondents 
Newspaper distribution 
Neivspaper advertsmg 
17. Good subjects for debate are* 

that newspapers will soon be superseded 
that the future of news distnbuUon hes ivith 
television 

that newspapers should be State-controlled 
that newspapers should be allowed to pnnt any- 
thing provided it is true 




Chapter 

TEST (2) 

loa. This was the first day of his 
vie/^\kke Exhausted, the Cockney 
sat down with a sigh of rehef isnea/A 
the shade of the village chestnut 
tree An anaent villager tottered near, and, noticing the 
Cockney’s shorts and haversack, asked Atm the obvious 
question, “Be ye hiking’’’ 

“Crumbs, I should think I am,’’ replied the other with 
emphasis, rubbmg his weary limbs, “I’m ’iking all over'’’ 
Need we draw the speech-traimng moral’ 



A There has been itahcised one example each of noun, 
pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, conjunction, and pre- 
position Distinguish them and desenbe their fiincUons as 
fully as you can 



5 Pick out tlie foUowmg 

1 an adverb phrase modifying “rephed” m the second 
paragraph 

2 an adjective phrase qualifying “shade” 

3 thcsubjcctofthcvcrb “asked” 

4 the object of the verb “asked” 

5 the complement of any part of the verb “to be ’ a 

6 the person and number of the pronoun “ye” 

7 tlic full name of the tense “Be ye hiking” 

8 any word widi a silent letter 

9 tivo words, but not identical words, that rhyme 
C Pick out and describe thcfuncUon of 

1 any indirect object 

2 any abstract noun 

3 any personal pronoun not mentioned in Exercise B 

I'-ja 
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4 any adjective phrase not menhonedm Exercises 

5 any adverb phrase not mentioned m Exercise S 

D Express as a statement die question with which the 
story ends, 

E, Express the same question m the passive voice. 

F Give the positive, comparative and superlative forms of 
the adverb “near” and the adjective “obvious”. 

103. Give a single word to convey each of the foUowmg. 
a place where stones are dug 
to make a noise like a horse 
to cut short, espeaally a word 
a ruler exercismg royal authority m colony, etc. 
with attention (adv.) < 
accordmg to form or established custom' (adv.) 
havmg no mclmation for or against (/• 
to delay execution of condemned person 
to kill by treacherous violence (a — ) 
ofdouble meaning (a — ) c 

X04. Rearrange these verbs as four groups of three syno- 
nyms each" 

gobble t/ adorn ^ rebuke'f chp ^ 
abndge gagglet/ rate beautify 
embellish<3r reprimand caw^/ abbreviate 

105. Give this little story its correct punctuabon and para- 
graphing- 

Father was reproving his very small son for demanding 
jam on his bread and butter when I was a Iittie boy he 
remarked sternly I had either bread and butter or bread 
and jam but never bread and butter and jam the httle boy 
laughed arent you glad you came to hve with us dad he 
inqmred with his mouth full 
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106. Write a paragraph of stnct unity round one of the 
following topic sentences. 

1. Timothy was handsomely dressed 

2. I havejust bought a new spring outfit 

3. It was not an encouraging day for Mabel ' 

4 The anaent castle stood out serenely against the sky 

5 The beaver’s house is a monument of coneentrated 
effort 

6 As the plane chmbed, Peter stared at the fields, 
hedges, trees, houses and roadways growmg smaller 
below him. 

107. Are there any ammals which, when they meet with a 
new situation, thmk thmgs out for themselves, make up 
their mmds, and then acti* Can any animals find the 
solution to a difficulty which they have never met before, 
and which they do not know how to solve by mbom 
mstmct’ In other words, can they reason? There are, m 
fact, animals that can do this apes and monkeys can 
reason This has been established by scientific experiments; 
here is a dKcnpbon of one such experiment A banana was 
hung by a stnng fiorn the ceihng of a room There were 
two small packing cases and a biscuit tin m the room A 
monkey brought mto the room wanted the banana, but 
could not reach it He sat and looked for a short time at the 
banana and at the boxes. Then suddenly he got up, put 
one box on the other, placed the tm on the top box, 
ctobed on the tm, and got the banana This was some- 
uung quite new for the monkey: he had never before piled 
boxes to get down a banana It is not as if the monkey had 
Icamt by cxpcncncc to do this, he had never had to get 
over tius difficulty before. Evidently the monkey actually 
thought out how to do it; the animal exercised reason It 
has been proved by other experiments that monkeys and 
apes can reason m various sunplc ways This is quite a 
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different matter from learmng how to do somethmg by 
trymg all kinds of ways at random until one of them 
succeeds, and then remembenng this procedure. 

(The Personality of Antmls) H munkofox 

1. Divide this extract mto three paragraphs. 

2. Which sentence in each paragraph most clearly m- 
dicates its topic^ t e which is the topic sentence? 

3 Give a title to each paragraph that will sum up the 
topic m a few concise words. 

4 WTiat did the expenment proved 

5. In what way might an animal solve a difficulty 
without using any real mtelhgence^ 

6. By carefully studymg the first paragraph, thmk of a 
word that most nearly means the opposite of “m- 
stmct”. 
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108. spelling-bee Only the Queston 
Master is allowed to keep the booli 


caterwaul 

open 

exhilarating 

battahon 

formidable 

picnickmg 

cemetery 

antonym 

catarrh 

extraordmanly 

disappomted 

repetition 

martyrdom 

acquittal 

correspondence 

accommodation 

assassmabon 

institutional 

pseudonym 

addresses 

abbreviation 

anonymous 

complement 

noticeably 

embarrassment 

comphmentary 

permissibly 

diagrammatically 

itahcised 

ambassador 

mdefatigable 


109. From the spelhng-bee lists pick out ten words of four 
syllables, and mark the syllable (hvisions, e g i-tal-i-cised. 

no. Givetwoanton^^sfo^^chpf^efoUowmg ^ 
tochmb ^ beaut^ toobscilre’^ 

to^ex'‘ ' tojom^ 'unclean "to lengthen 
false , to create polish irregular'^' 

XH. Form an abstract noun from each of these adjectives: 

firm ’ jolly abundant lenient^' noblC|| 
safe ^ mnoccnt broad-"" p(filitcnCCsobcr>! 
peculiar! •ftruc merry'’ ^ humanjV/vahdf’ 
young wide I'l .pervcnef etmial ‘'hardy, 
’ 'H 
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Its. Omyou read what this Ikrbhirc mn sign states? 
H! ttrqro VAvtis prj< » A<oa 

At tiol. R I.VIfAR M (J FS SMIRT) 

HA NO niNt-tn mu NOS 

15irR>' IGV OF. ICSTA N OK 
ntOAS t>L«I. EPtAKO \0 Nt 


*13. Some words, howesfr imp.>rtially used, suggest a 
measure ofdiSitpprot.nl; tliev cany .as we say, a dcrog.itory 
or disparaging meaning. Oilier words alwajs suggest a 
mc.Tsurcof.appn)\aL Ifyou like, they have a good and bad 
meaning, a favourable or unfasour.ablc. Tims “famous” is 
a word of favourable mc.tnnig, whilst iis synonym “no- 
torious" is one of unfavourable mc.ining Similarly with 
‘'thoughtful" and “solemn”. 

Rearrange tire following words into tsvo equal groups, 
the one contmning favouniblc words, die otlici unfavour- 

s 

modest shrewd 

scmlc wily 

frank^ garrulous 

gushing eloquent/-" 

trashy ccicbratc'd 

inexpensive notonous 


brillifet 

cunmgg 

soiemr^ 

riiough&l 

'irndous 

saucy 


dime 


intelligent 

craljy 

generous 

cxtr^g.ant 

happy 

flippant 


114. Danes live in Denmark. What people live m each of 
these countries? 


Polana HoOand 
Malta 
Siiicim ' Siam 


Spainit Walii^ 

Switzerland!'' Ireland^ 

Canada 1 Finland < 

Bcl^um Portugal. Greece ^ Lapland 

Give ^thc meaning of these foreign words and 
phrases' 
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4. Explain the meaning of the legal term “on pro- 
bation” 

5 Whatarethedutesofacoroneri* 

6 Who IS at present the Minister of Education? 

7 What is the name of the Chief Education OfiBcer m 
your area^ 

8 Who frames the Budget^ 

9 Which IS the shortest day of the year? 

10 At what time did the sun nse this monung? 
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123. Comprdiensioii and Composition 

A. Sum up the topic of each paragraph in the form of a 
title, in such a way that any one who had not read the 
account of fainting could see at once how the writer had 
dealt with the subject 

B. The link between the second paragraph and the first is 
satisfactory but does not become absolutely clear till the 
end of the second paragraph. Show that this is so 

G How is the Imk made between the third paragraph and 
the second? 

D. Explam in your own words what makes a person famt 

E Why is it more difficult for the heart to pump enough 
blood to the brain when one is standmg or sittmg than 
when one is lymg down'* 

F. Why does a person who has famted usually come round 
soon after falhng down^ 

G, Explam what is meant by "falling is Nature’s method of 
rehevmg the situation’’. 

H Why is it wrong to lift anyone who has famted? 

I Do you consider that the wnter is justified m calling 
fainting a “beautiful and wonderful thing”? 

J Write an explanatory paragraph suggested by one of 
these topic sentences Tlie topic sentence need not come 
first It IS sometimes more interesting to work up to the 
topic sentence 

1 About the imddle of May the martm begins to think 
in earnest of buildmg a house for its family. 
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2. Select a sticky patch from your outfit, which ivill suit 
the size of tlic puncture 

3. For a curious reason our hour is divided mto sixty 
minutes and each minute mto sixty seconds 

4. It is not for notlung that so many birds migrate. 

5. We know better in snow than at any other time what 
has passed m the woods when we were not there to 
sec. 

6. The beaver builds his home m a stream to protect it 
firom enemies. 

K. Write a clear, orderly account of one of the following: 

1. What you would do if a boy or girl famted when no 
groivn-up was present to take charge 

2. The matter asked for orally in Section 124, Exercises 
7,8,9, 10, 11, 12, or 13 

3. The migration of birds 

4 How to train a htten or puppy 
5. How to make and keep friends 
6 Pipes burst by frost 

124. General Knowledge: First Aid 

1 Where IS the school First-Aid box kept^ 

2 To whom would you report an accident occurring 
on the school premises^ 

3 What would you do about an accident if it hap- 
pened outside of school and were beyond your 
powers of copmg with’ 

4 Where would you find the nearest doctor to the 
school’ the nearest hospital’ 

5 How would you set about getting an ambulance? 

. 6. Why would you call m the pohee if you were 
involved m an accident which you considered to be 
the friult of someone else? 
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7. Descnbe what you should do in a serious case of 
someone 


breahing his aim famtmg 

cuttaig his finger being locked unconsaous 
8. How would you treat 

a bleeding nose^ gntmthecyei* 

a splmter m the hand 

9 What IS the best treatment for the stag of nudges^ 
of wasps’ 

10 Descnbe the treatment for (a) a dog bite, and 
(i) a snake bite 

11 What would you do if someone mistakenly ate a 
number of the bemes of the poisonous deadly mght* 
shade’ 


12 How would you bandage a finger’ a knee’ 

13 Suppose someone has fallen m the nver, and when 
dragged out is no longer breathmg How would you 
restore his breathing by artificaal respiration’ 

14 What IS the collar bone’ the shm bone’ the thigh 
bone’ a tourniquet? an emetic’ 

15 Pupils with special expenence might be asked to 
give the class a short talk on some particular aspect 
offiist-aid, e g 

Making up a first-aid box 

stretcheis 


Improvisuig spbnts, slings, bandages, 
Simple methods of bandagmg 
Methods of carrymg the mjured 


•125. Verbs Finite and Non-Finite 

Consider this sentence ; 

The Captam asked me to play 

Notia that the action of the verb "asked" is hmitcd to a 
particular doer or subject It was the Captam who asked, 
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and no one dse. Because it is lunited or bounded in this 
ivay we call it a finite verb {“finite” means “limited” or 
“having boundaries”) 

AJimte verb is one whose action is limited to or bounded 
by a particular subject 

Now notice that “to play” is also a verb smce it denotes 
M action. But unlike “asked” the verb “to play” is not 
hunted to a particular doer* the action might be performed 
by ^y person Because it is not limited to a particular 
subject, we call it a non-fimte part of the verb 
A rm-finUe part of the verb is any part not limited to, 
or bounded by, a particular subject Besides domg the 
work of a verb, it does the ivork of a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. “To play” does the work of a noun, smce it 
is object of the verb "asked”. 

The non-finite part “to play” has a special name, 
mfimOve. The injimhve is easy to recognize smce it is 
always preceded by the preposition “to”, expressed or 
understood Thus m the followmg sentence “mamtam” is 
an infimtive because "to” is understood “I dare maintain 
the truth of this in the fece of all opposition,” IVhich is the 
fimte verb in this last sentence? 

There are other non-finite parts of the verb, besides the 
“tfimtive. Consider these sentences: 

(fl) I enjoyed playmg in the match. 

{i) Playing her first stroke Sheila nearly shpped 
fc) Played in the fi:esh air, hockey IS very healthfiiL 

Observe that each sentence has a fimte verb: (a) I 
^joyed, (6) Sheila (nearly) shpped, (e) hockey is (heklth- 
Observe also that each sentence has another word 
denotmg an acbon — (a) playing, (ft) playing, (c) played 
Because none of these latter action words is hmted to a 
particular subject they must all be non-fimte parts of the 
verb “to play”. 
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“Playing” m (a) is the object of the verb “enjoyed" 
(what I enjoyed). Only a noun or noun-equivalent can 
act as an object Consequently we call “playing” a verbal 
noun (a gerund) 

A verbal noun is a non-finite part of the verb, ending in 
-mg, and domg the work of a noun. 

“Playu^” m (A) tells us about “Sheila” (the playing 
Sheila, so to speak). It therefore descnbes a noun, and is 
thus domg the work of an adjective Such a word we call a 
present participle. The adjectival function of the present 
partiaple is seen more clearly, perhaps, m this sentence: 
“k flying fragment hit him on fte chm.” 

The present parltctple is a non-finite part of the verb, 
endmg m -mg, and domg the work of an adjective. 

In («) “played” is similarly domg the work of an adjec- 
tive m descnbmg “hockey” (the played-m-the-fresh-air- 
hockey, so to speak). We therrfore call it a past-participle. 
But notice that the past participle does not always end m 
-ed; e g “The spoken word is sometimes more effective than 
the written 

The past partiaple is a non-finite part of the verb, 
usually ending m -ed or -cn, and domg the work of an 
adjective 

W B Both participles can be used with auxihanes to 
form a finite verb, e g “1 have spoken twice already” and 
“ I have been playing m several matches” 

A In the followmg passage five fimtc verbs have been 
italicised, and five non-fimte Distinguish them and state 
the subject which hnuts each fimtc verb 
Some animals seem to be able to count m an elemen- 
tary svay For instance, hens have been trained to take 
every second griun in a row The training apparently was 
done by sticking every second gram to the ground The 
feeding hens soon learnt only to peck at the loose grains. 
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and afterwards these trained hens pecked only at every 
second grain even when all wereloose. 

B, These sentences illustrate the use of the four non-finite 
parts of the verb “to collect’ —mfimtjve, verbal noun, 
present partidple, past participle. Distinguish the parts 
and state the work of each m the sentence. 

I. Collecting, m one form or another, is a craze with most 
children. 

s. COementme likes to colled whole sets of stamps. 

3- Stamps collected in sets fetch a better price than 
individual stamps, 

4- The colUctmg ftiends asked us to look them out some 
more stamps. 

C. In the following description of Amyas’s surprise at Yeo’s 
smoking, twelve non-fimte parts of the verb have been 
itahcised — six present participles, three past participles, 
two gerunds, and one infirative. Distinguish them, and 
state the work of each. 

Smoking in the Owoen Times 

Whereon Yco, seeing an old decayed willow by the brook, 
went to it, and took therefrom some touchwood, to which 
he set a hght wth his knife and a stone, while Amyas 
watched, a httle padded and startled, as Yeo’s fiery repu- 
tation came into his mmd Was he really a Salamander- 
sprite, and going to warm his inside by a meal of burning 
tinder? But now Yeo, in his solemn methodical wy, 
psUtag out of his bosom a brown leaf, began rolling n pece 
uf It up neatly to the size of bis httle finger; and then, 
putting one end in his mouth and the other on the tin ot, 
sucked at it till it was al^ht; and drmhng doivn the smoke, 
began pi^ng it out agam at his nostrils with a grunt ot 
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deepest satisfaction, and resumed his dog trot by Amyas’s 
side, as if he had been a walking chimney. 

( IVeslward Ho ') Charles kinoslev 

*126, Mis-rclatcd Participles 

Because the parbaplc is adjectival, great care must be 
exercised m making it desenbe the nght noun or pronoun. 
A ludicrous result may othennse be obtained; e g “Walk* 
mg down the street my satchel fell into a puddle ” As this 
sentence is wntten, “ivalking” can describe only “satchel”. 
C 3 early the satchel was not walking, We must therefore 
recast the sentence in some such way as this “^Vhilc I was 
walking down the street my satchel fell into a puddle ” 
State what is wrong with the following sentences, and 
rewnte them sensibly 

I. Chmbmg the hill the trees looked quite small, 
a Reachmg the top of the road the lake lay at our feet. 

3. After eatmg a quick breakfast, the car amved for us. 

4. I bought a car for my aunt havmg four scats. 

5. Sustained by a good meal the journey seemed less 
formidable 

6. She mischievously threw a paper bag at her fiiend 
over there stuffed with sawdust 

127. Vocabulary: Synonyms 

Use each of the given words to fill the appropnate space 
m the sentences that follow. Sometimes a slightly different 
form of the word may be required; e.g. the plural, or the 
past tense. 

A Parable, fable, anecdote, l^end, story 

1. Cornwall abounds m—aboutKmg Arthur 

2. Hereadthedassthe— ofthefoxandthegrapes. 
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3. Jesus of Nazareth illustrated religious truths by means 
of — . 

4. Many a true — would not be beheved if it were told 
in a novel. 

5- To illustrate the cleverness of his dog he told us a 
httle— . 


B. Stop, hmder, prevent, obstruct, impede 

I. "You are — me in my work,” said his mother. 

2 The road was completely — by the fallen tree. 

3 We raced to — the car before it reached the broken 
bndge. 

4 We were greatly — by the weight of our packs. 

5 A hostile crowd tried to — the chairman from 
dehvering his speech 

C. Debatable, vague, ambiguous, fallacious, indecisive 

I. It was difficult to award either side the victory in 
this— battle 

2 We quickly exposed his — arguments 

3 He could not make up his mmd about this — point 

4 I cannot be sure, but I have a — idea he said be hved 
at Camberley 

5 The word "tear” is—. 

*28. Speech Tr aining 

A Madrigal 

*• Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together; 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer mom. 

Age like wmter weather, 
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Youth like summer brave, 

Age like wmter bare, 

Youth IS full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short. 

Youth Is nimble, Age is lame; 

Youth IS hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold, 

Youth IS wild and Age is tame:— 

Age, I do abhor thee. 

Youth 1 do adore thee 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (?) 


When all the world is young, lad. 

And all the trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad. 

And every lass a queen, 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad. 

And round the world away. 

Young blood must have its course, lad. 
And every dog his day 

When all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad. 

And all the wheels run down. 

Creep home, and take your place there. 
The spent and maimed among 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young 


CHARLES KINGSLEy 
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3. And I, too, sing the song of all creation— 

A brave sky and a glad wmd blowing by, 

A clear trail, and an hour for meditation, 

A long day, and the joy to make it fly; 

A hard task, and the muscle to achieve it, 

A fierce noon, and a well-contented gloam, 

A good strife, and no great regret to leave it, 

A still mght, and the far red lights of home. 

ANON. 



174 Tiiii-titnti 

5 Kxpl.iin m ^mir ov^'n viird limv th^ plow of tfir dw* 
worm ii prodiim! 

G Wlint m p.iriiful vr Into thr '( irnint". 'stitl to find o it 
about tlic plow-wo'-m? 

7. Fmd a imgle word in thr rAtrirt to convej neb of 
the follow lilt; 

a liillr pint U w iih i iliarp tv in 
a part m ul cd ofi .ir iiioud> srparablr from the 
rest 

icndiiiR forth light (adj ) 

instnimcni for receding drtiil mtniblc to the 
naked eje 

capable orbiimiiig (adj ) 

to enter into combination with 0x7^00 

8, Write a full length composition, complete with intro- 
duction and conclusion, explaining one of the 
following . 

How aeroplanes fly 

How a hawk or anj other bird hunts 

How to catch rabbiLs svithout undue cruelty 

Hmv a light-house works 

TIic way a petrol engine functions 

Tlic best method of cutting out a frock 

Hosv to remove mk stains 

The different uses ofa vacuum cleaner 


♦130. Phrases; Participial and Prepositional 
Examine these sentences 

^ w«ybrm IS the commissionaire. 

(») The man wearing the blue uniform is the cbihmis- 
sionairc 


You will readily rccognrac tlic italicised group of words 
in W adjccUvc phrase, introduced by the prepos- 
ition in > and qualifying the noun “man”. In view of this 
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it is obvious that the italidsed group of words in (4) must 
also be an adjective phrase, since it is domg the same work 
—qualifying the noun "man”. Notice that this second 
phrase is introduced by a present participle “wearmg”. 

Here, then, it is a new kmd of phrase. We can distm- 
Euish it by calhng it a partiapial phrase. A partiapwl 
phrase is a group of words doing the work of an adjective, 
and introduced by a partiaple. It never contams a firate 
verb. 

P^dpial phrases may of course be introduced by past 
partidples as well as present partiaples; eg. “The man 
dressed in the blue uniform is the commissionaire ” 

To the other kmd of phrase we can give the distmguish- 
uig name of prepositional phrase. A prepositional phrase is a 
group of words mtroduced by a preposition and usually 
doing the work of an adjective or adverb It never con- 
tains a finite verb. 

A In each of the following sentences, one prepositional 
phrase and one partiapial phrase has been itahased 
distinguish them and state the function of each. 

I. Gripping the leg of the chair, the toddler tned with all his 
ougAt to stand firm 

s. In the eoening I often see him sitting on the lawn. 

3- On the fourth day, the little ship, buffeted for so long and 
harshly, sank, 

4- Caught in the act, the culprits showed signs of cotfiised 
alarm 

S' All hands emploj/ed on the vessel were busily engaged in 
ooiltngropes. 

^ Sometimes there are phrases within phrases Let us go 
back to the sentence, “The man dressed m the blue 
5®tibrm IS the commissionaire ” Here we saw that “dressed 
Jn the blue uniform” was a partiapial phrase qualifymg 
me noun “man”. But “in the blue unifonn” is also a 
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the Structure of the sentence. Hence it cannol^ strictly, be 
called a part of speech, though for convenience it is some- 
tunes referred to as the eighth part of speech 

A. Pick out the inteqections in the foUoiving sentences and 
say what the speaker means each one to express. 

I. Hurrah! tomorrow IS a hohday. 

2 He IS a loathsome fellow, ugh ' 

3 Alas’ he iviU see no more the hght of the sun. 

4 Oh' this IS perfect summer weather. 

5 Oh' must we really do such unpleasant wory 

6 Oh! you are treading on my toe. 

7 HuUoa' Is anyone at home? 

8 Pooh' Any fool could do that 

9 Bah' Am I to listen always to the smvellmgs of a 
fool? 

10 Fie, my lord, fie' a soldier and afeard? 

B Like most devices, exclamatory remarks can be abused 
by over-use. Stupid and uneducated people are the worst 
offenders, for they lack the abihty to express themselves 
more fully. Sometimes, however, it is the lazy speaker or 
writer who besprinkles his language with too many ex- 
clamations He IS trying to produce a hvely effect on the 
cheap, but faib to, because he succeeds m produemg only a 
false emphasis If you ivish to speak or write smeerely, you 
must be prepared to think out and express dearly what 
you do mean 

Consider this extract from Jane Austen’s Pnde and 
Prejudice Mrs Bcnnct has just learned, to her great satis- 
faction that her daughter, Lizzy, has become engaged to 
r^thevoy well-connected Mr Darcy. 

' Good gradous' Lord bless me! only think' dear me! 
Mr Darcy 1 who would have thought it? And is it really 
true? Oh, my sweetest Lizzy' How nch and how great you 
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Will be' What pin-money, what jewek, what carnages you 
will have' Jane’s is nothing to it — ! nothing at all! I am so 
pleased— so happy! such a chamung man' so handsome' 
so tall! 

I. What sort of person do you suppose Mrs Bennet to 
be'* Wnte a short character sketch of her 
a. Rewrite Mrs Bennet’s remarks m good, connected 
English, usmg a mmunum of exclamations Notice 
that several of the exclamations denote only one idea. 
These may be gathered together and expressed as 
one idea. 

3 - Sum up in one sentence what Mrs Bennet says You 
ought begm “I am overjoyed . . 


132* Vocabulary 

A Group the foUowmg verbs as six synonyms under the 
headmg '‘encourage” and six synonyms under the headmg 
“discourage”: 

disheartei^ check *• prevail upon '■ 

coax — damp^ deter 

persuade mvite-^ cajole >■* 

dispintv/ induce , dissuade 


B. Although you may be able to think of several words 
opposite m meanmg to each itahcised word below, you 
will find that there is only one that exactly fits the cucum- 
stances m which it has to be used. SubsUtute this exact 
opposite for each italicised word. 


1 • The metal contracted when the temperature/sK 
2. The fellow has a repellenl personahty and a crude form 

of wit 

S The engine burned crade oil 
4 - He repeated monotonously that his fiaend was tntoxi- 
cated. 
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5 A’otnly the smoker 


6 Her wjg^^aunt was an apatkeiu player. ,^l.U 

7 The numenus workers hindered one anodier. . 

8. She now has a temporary post and has stmk to the^naAf ^ 
of her career. 


133. Punctuation and Business Letters 

A. Set out and punctuate the following busmess letter’ 

33 Perforation Road StampfordNWi i6th May 1967 The 
secretary Messrs King, Head and Company Ltd 23 
Album Street London ECa Dear Sir with reference to your 
advertisement m todays issue of the Daily News I shall 
be glad if you will kindly send me your catalogue df 
stamp requisites further 1 diould like to know whether 
you would be prepared to send me on approval a selec- 
tion of stamps of the USSR I am yours truly Margaret 
Philatehst 


B Do the same with the stamp dealer’s reply 

King Head and Co Ltd Stamp Dealers and Assessors 
23 Album Street London EC2 17th May 1967 Miss 
Margaret Philatelist 33 Perforation Road Stamploid hi W i 
Dear Madam we thank you for your letter of i6th May 
and have pleasure m enclosmg our latest catalogue of 
requisites we shall do our best to supply to your satisfaction 
any items you may require our terms of busmess are clearly 
set out at the beginnmg of the catalogue as regards stamps 
of the USSR we arc takmg the opportumty of sending you 
an extensive selection on approval customers are requested 
to return withm ten days such stamps as they do not wish 
to purchase a ten per cent discount is allowed on all pur- 
chases over five shillings assuring you of careful attention 
at all times I am yours faithfully John Watermark Sccre- 
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C. Write one of these letters together with a reply: 

I . to your groccTj ordering the goods you require 
a. to Messrs Racules, 15 New Street, Bimungham, 
asking for then: catalogue of cycles and accessones 

3 to a second hand shop offermg certain articles for 
sale 

4 to this advertiser. “Wanted, good second-hand boy’s 
bicycle, state make and pnce. Smith, 14 Crank Lane, 
Tandem Town” 

5 to the makers ofyour wireless set, who arc takmg too 
long to repair it 

*34* Speech Training and Alliteration 

(1) Dry clashed his harness m the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to 1 ^ and right 
The bare black cliff danged round hun, as be based 
His feet on juts of shppery crag that rang 
Sharp smitten with the dmt of armed heels. 

{Mom iT Arthur) lord tennyson 

(h) The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 

He watches from his moimtam ivalls, 

And hke a thunderbolt he falls 

[The Eagle) LORD tennvsok 

(iii) Two hundred yards and the trees grew taller 

Blacker, blmder, as hope grew smaller, 

Cry seemed nearer, the teeth seemed gnppmg, 
Bulhng him back; his pads seemed slipping 
He was all one ache, one gasp, one thirs^g, 

Heart on his chest bone, bcatmg, bursting, 

The hounds were gaimng hke spotted pards. 

And the wood hedge still was a hundred ^'ards 

[Reynard the Fox) John masefield 
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A Descnbe the impression on his readers the poet is trying 
to make m each of the passages In (u) there is a contrast 

B What means (te use ofconsonants, vowels, and rhythm) 
does the poet use to achieve his particular effect'’ 

C Use the above passages of verse for speech training, 
taking care to render the exact effect the poet is trymg to 
produce by his use of consonants, vowels and rhythm 

D. Notice that there is often a repetition of the same 
consonant sound; e g “the 4 are Maii cliff clanged”, and 
“Heart on his chest iones, 6eating, iurstmg " We call this 
repetition of consonant sounds alliterahon. Apart from 
rendering particular effects as m the above, alhteration 
makes words memorable Hence many proverbs, popular 
expressions, and comparisons (similes) make use of it, eg 
“more harte, lewjpecd,” "/faough Hack and Ihm” and 
“like a wolf m the fold ” 

Complete the followmg expressions so that they become 
fully alliterative 

1 ascoolas''.*' u as', asnpee 

2. as plain as . u as?T^’^ditch water 

3 like a bolt from .. . 13 as as brass ' 

4 look before you 14 spick and .. 

5 all that glitters . . 15 now or, . 

6 nhcrc there s a will. , * 16 chop and... 

7 ,. andtnm ly smkor .. 

8 beat about the,.. 18 ncckor... 

9 asclc.iras .. ig ncckand... 

10 .. , noon and .. 20 ,, andfuiious 

C Male up sentences .about the folloiving ideas, using 
htt alliteration on an appropriate 

1. btllon-sbeaung .against the rocks 

2 ruithnglc.ascs 
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3. a plodding ploughman 

4. flames of the fire 

5. dripping \\atcr 

6 hammering on an anvil 
7. gasping for breath 

8 svnfily galloping horses 

9 wind sighing m tlie chmmey 
10. rushmg cascade of water 




Chapter ij 

A YOUNG 
ELEPHANT 

. ’ 8 evenings at this 

^ X penod when the company 

elephants were brought mto the compound of the 
p'eat white lord who ruled them Little Poo Lorn, 
lurkmg beneath his mother, would watch fur- 
tively for the white man to approach The white 
mai^ on seemg him, would smile and offer him a 
handful of the sticky crushed tamarind that he 
oved Prompted by a gentle rumble of approval 
from ^ mother, Poo Lorn would run to the out- 
sfretched h^d The hand would give the morsel, 
then playfully slap bm on his tiny curhng trunk, 
wfaCTeupon Poo Lorn would trumpet shrilly and 
shuffle quickly back to his protector. This happened 

wbte man laughed. 
They 

™nie when Poo 

death- that ^ gigantic mghtmarc of 

mhabi ^ 1 “'“tion of his name the 

S?n^° village in Siam from 

fear would bow themselves m 

would flpp a ^1. * men, women and children 

{Poo Lom of the Elephants) Reginald Campbell 
184 
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135. Comprehension 

I. Fmd smgie words in the above extract which have 
the Mowmg meanings, 
an enclosure in which a house in the East stands 
done with stealth (adv ) 
moved or encouraged (to do something) 
small piece or mouthful 
piercmgly or with high pitched sound 
any fatal epidemic disease 

8. What word in the paragraph is used to indicate the 
sound made fay an elephant'’ What would be the 
correct word for the sound made by each of these’ 


bull 

dove 

monkey 

wolf 

owl 

horse 

pig 

cock 

sheep 

cow 

peewit 

hyena 


3- How did Poo Lom know if it was safe to accept the 
offered tamarind’ 

4 “Lurkmg beneath his mother ’’This phrase suggests 

that Poo Lom regarded his motlier as a . Fill in 
the blank with a word from the sentence beginning, 
“The hand would give the morsel . ” 

S- Mention three points that let you know that Poo 
Lom was aymtig elephant 

6 The latter part of the paragraph presents a very 
different picture from the former. Where does the 
division come? 

7< What are the two contrasted pictures of the two 
parts of the paragraph’ (Note things are said to be 
contrasted when they are set m opposition so as to 
show their difference m a vivid way) ^ 

8. Now you see that there is a difficulty in summing up 
the topic of this paragraph. Yet, if looked at in the 
proper way, the paragraph certainly has a oneness 
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of topic Can you sum up this one topic by using the 
word “contrast” or “difference”’ 
g How does the conclusion of the paragraph return 
our thoughts to the idea of the first part of the 
paragraph’ 

10 Find these phrases m the paragraph, and then use 
each m an interesting sentence of your own 
lurkmg beneath 
at the very mention of his name 
prompted by 

136, Punctuation 

Give the following its correct punctuation 
not only is the intelhgence of the beaver shown by his dams 
and his lodges and his canals but ako he is one of the few 
aiumak to have learnt that if a feat is too heavy for one to 
achieve two together may be able to do it or if not two 
three or even four for example a beaver may want to roll 
over a log or drag a heavy branch but he fods that it is 
jpst too heavy for him so he goes along and finds brother 
or sister or aunt or unde and mduces them to come and 
lend a hand thus they pull or push together and moreover 
they both pull or push m the same direction no good old 
chap says unde eventually moppmg his forehead we cant 
do It just wait a mmute and 111 fetch Aunt Sally so Aunt 
Sally comes along and the three of them try then a fourth 
beaver happens along and lends a hand for luck finally 
half the beaver colony is pushing or pulhng at the log and 
so they eventually succeed that is one reason for the 
bcaveis success as an engineer 

{Among WUd Beasts) h Mortimer batten 
137. Paragraphing 

Set out the following m proper paragraph form If you 
allow for the dialogue you will find that five paragraphs are 
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needed Give each of the three mam paragraphs a tide that 
sums up the topic of each. 

Out of cages, jays make channmg and beautiful pets, 
and some who have kept them have assured me that they 
are not mischievous birds. The late Mark Melford, one 
tune when I visited him, had two jays, handsome birds m 
bright glossy plumage, always free to roam where dmy 
liked, mdoors or out I was assured by Melford that his 
birds never carried off and concealed br^ht objects, a 
habit which it has been said the jay as well as the magpie 
possesses “What would he do with this shilhng if I tossed 
It to him ?” I asked “Catch it,” he returned, “It wodd 
simply be play to him, but he wouldn’t cany it off I 
tossed up the shilling, and the bird had perhaps expected 
me to do so, as he defUy caught it as a dog catches a biscuit 
when you toss it to him After keepmg it a few moments m 
his beak he put it down at his side I took out four mcuc 
shilling pieces, and tossed them quickly, one by one, and he 
caught them without a miss and placed them one by one 
With the other, not scattered about, but m a neat pile Then 
seeing that I had no more shillings he flew off After these 
^w playful passages with one of his birds, I could under- 
^d Melford’s feelmg about his free pet jays, magpies and 
jackdaws; they were not merely birds to him, but tether 
Wee so many delightful httle children m the beautiful 
shape of birds 

[BtTdsmthVilkgt) w H.mrosoN 

^38. Composition 

^ Write a single paragraph of strict unity, npon the topic 
®'^Sested by one of these topic sentences Introduce the 
selected sentence into your paragraph, but not necessarily 
®tthebegmnmg. 

1. Toby was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, mean- 
loolong cur I ever beheld 
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3. Watch the hawk for a few minutes and you will be 
sure to see it galvanized into swift action. 

3. The skunk is about the same size as the average cat, 
but shorter of leg, with a long, sharp-muzzled head 

4. The mole’s method of driving a tunnel is both practi- 
cal and effective 

5 Beavers are the most mdustnous and finished work- 
men of all the animal world 

6 Of thoroughbred stock, she could outrun any horse in 
the stable 

7 The cuckoo is sometimes an utter blackguard 

3 Describe m one paragraph any bird, animal, insect, fish 
or flower, without mentioning its name Give enough 
general information to enable the rest of the class to guess 
what It IS Here are two examples to show you how it can 
be done What do they describe? 

(1) This msect is formed by nature for a state of war, 
not only upon other insects, but upon each other. 
For this state, nature seems perfectly well to have 
formed it Its head and breast are covered with a 
strong natural coat of mail, which is unpenetrable 
to the attempts of every other insect, and its belly is 
enveloped m a soft pliant skm, which eludes the 
stmg even of a wasp Its legs are termmated by 
strong claws, not unlike those of a lobster, and their 
vast length, hke spears, serves to keep every assailant 
at a distance 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

(n) This bird IS hardly as big as a starling If you startle 
no on e ground it will probably fly away keepuig 
of ^ ** notice flushes 

e of a uniform bght brown After a very 
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little low flying it usually lifts suddenly into the air, 
climbing straight up and singing clearly and 
sweedy all the while, 

C- Study this dcscxiption of a chicken feeding and then 
twite a vivid description of one of t’:e following Some of 
them might be touched off in one full paragraph, others 
will need several paragraphs to mark the various aspects of 
the matter. 

What IS more dehghtfully absurd than to see a hen find 
^ large mond which she cannot deal with at one gulpi* 
She has no sense of diplomacy or cuniung, her friends 
attracted by her motions, close m about her, she pecks up 
the treasured provender; she runs, bewildered with anxiety, 
M she has distanced W pursuers; she puts the object 
do^ and takes a couple of desperate pecks; but her km are 
at her heels; another flight follows, another wild attempt: 
for M an hour the same tactics are pursued. At last she is 
^ bay; she makes one prodigious effort and gets the 
e^e down with a coni^ive swallow, you see her neck 
alge with the moving object, while she looks at her baffled 
companions with an air of meek triumph 

(The Thread of Gold) A. 0 benson 


a* A cat catclung a mouse 
3- A kitten Washing Itself 
^ ^ j°'^°^®*®crhngsdesccndmgonalawn 
5 Aducktakii^aswim 

0 

1 


-o — at sea 

tne activities of a spider 
® dog’s tncks 

It' cbe dog for a walk 

• “’^cakmg-inacolt 
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139. Sentence Construction 
The use of the participial phrase can add variety to our 
construction of sentences Notice how these three sentences 
progressively improve. 

(a) The captive seized his opportunity. He rushed 
through the gates 

(b) The captive seized ha opportunity and rushed 
through the gates 

(e) Stizing kts epporimty, the capfave rushed through 
the gate 

Similarly the past parOaple may be used to male an 
mtercstmg construetion, i g 

(d) The traitor had no-one to defend him He was 
despised even by his otvn friends 

(e) The traitor had no-one to defend him, for he was 
despised even by his ovm friends 

{/) The traitor, despised even bp his own fnends, had no-one 
to defend him. 

Rewrite each of tiic following, using a participial phrase 
asm (c) and (/) above 

I. We showed our tickets Wc passed through the 
barrier. 

2 My friend was exhausted by the journey, and soon 
fell asleep 

3 The miser exulted over ins hoard. He laughed with 
gltc 

4. ^ic Saxons invaded England It was left defence- 
less b) tlic Romans 

5 Tlic English « ere annoyed They burnt Joan of Arc, 
0 1 licitcn by a bnlUant player, 1 am not 
a’lMmcd of my performance 
7 1 we lilt rabbit'. 1 st.ind motionless. 
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8. The troops sang thejr traditional songs as they 
sivung along tlic dusty road , 

g. He had mended the puncture, so he continued 

his journey. 

to. I saw him over the garden wall. He was diggmg 

potatoes. . 

II. Nicholas told us Jim’s secret He let the cat out ot 

the bag properly. ,, 

la. The com looked beautiful. It was ripened to agowen 

brown by the sun 


1 ^ 0 . Nouns in Apposition 
Examine the italicised words in these sentences 
(e) Smith, the bvrly constable, was promoted to sergeant. 

(4) Weeasilyrecogniaedhhn,aiig, iarly/eHO® 

(c) I learnt the news from Smith, the sergeant Imng next 
door 

In each sentence, the itahcised group of words 
for the same person as the noun or pronoun wnic pr 
«des It, “the burly constable” is just another way oi 
saying “Smith”, and so on We say that “Ac ^ 
stable” is in apposition to the noun Smith . ( PP 
hon” means “placmg alongside of’) , 

Notice that “the burly constable” is a grwp o 
Wthout a fimte verb, and it does the work of a noun w 
can therefore call it a Man pAraj« ’ 

Here, then, is our defiration of “m apposition > 

or noun phrase that merely repeats, m 
preceding noun or pronoun, is said to be in appo 

Pick out the nouns, or noun phrases m 
state the nouns or pronouns to which they are m PP 
don, ^ . ,, 

a ventable 


I* Suddenly we saw a gigantic negro, 
Goliath 
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2. George Bernard Shaw, playwnght, spoke next 

3 His eyes, malevolent little bea^, followed my 
slightest move 

4 Next day we arrived in Madrid, the capital of Spain 

5 Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
executed m the reign of Queen Mary, a tune shamed 
by much persecution. 

6. The nearest bmldmg was a dilapdated inn, a 
wretched hovel owned by an Itahan, a kmdly but 
cxatable fellow. 

B Observe from the sentences in the last Exercise, how a 
noun or a noun phrase in apposition is marked off by 
commas, then give the following their correct punctuation: 

1 . Wamba the jester was an amusing fellow. 

2. I admired them both him and his sister. 

3 Only two of us Jones and I were chosen. 

4 How the stranger a surly bearded fellow scoffed at 
our words! 

5 Did they Heather andjulian arrive in time? 

6 Shortly after dawn Enc the most alert member of 
our crew sighted our rescue ship the Renown. 

7. The Spanish Captain was a strange mixture an 
ex-smuggler ex-bandit ex-poacher from Valladohd 

C. Name the person or thing for which each of these noun 
phrases might stand, and then make a sentence usmg the 
phrase in apposition to the chosen name" 
the capital of England the delight of all children 
the heart of the Midlands our National Emblem 

•i most hilarious film that popular novelist 

our largest hner my favourite subject 

tlie Prime Minister a dream of ages 

the latest novelty London’s lungs 
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141. Vocabulary 

w 4 . Pair ofT the? c nouns w'tli tlicir correct definitions: 


1. Amaron 

2. martinet 

3. fop 

4. playisriglit 
5 impostor 

6 . bi-linguisl 

7. t^Tant 

8 . emigrant 

9. spendthrift 

10. quack 


assimman 
one svho writes plaj's 
a female wamor 
an Ignorant pretender to skiB 
a very strict disciplinanan 
opprcssKc or cruel ruler 
one passing himself off as another 
one who can speak two languages 
one who leaves his own country 
extravagant person 


B. Now make your o'vn definidons, as briefly as you can, 
of die following people: 

immigrant dramatist bully viceroy 

dupe traitor spy deserter 

recruit surgeon interpreter prodigal 


C To what class of things would you assign each set of 
these particular items? 

1. zme, iron, nickel 

2. guns, tanks, shells, aircraft, batdcships 
3- mosque, church, ^apd, synagogue 

4 writing tablets, envelopes, blotting paper 
5< honeysuckle, convolvulus, bryony 

6 dolls’ houses, ludo, meccano, rocking horse 

7 turban, helmet, fez, bonnet 

8. butler, footman, boots, valet, batman 
9 square, oval, rectangle, diamond 
10. mortar, plaster, cement, concrete 
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142. Speech Training 

A. We should all be ready to give simple, impersonal, but 
dear instructions for performing any little operation 
■when called upon to do so Here is a good example of how 
they should be given 

How TO Make Blanc-Mange 
To make a blanc-mange you need ij ounces of corn- 
flour, a pmt of milk, and 2 ounces of sugar Pour 4 table- 
spoonfuls of milk mto a basm, and stir in the cornflour, 
until It makes a thin , smooth paste. Boil the remamdcr of 
foe niillf together with the sugar Now pour it mto the 
cornflour paste already made up Havmg stirred it well, 
return the mixture to foe pan and boil for ten minutes, 
gently stimng Fmally pour the mixture mto a moistened 
mould, and allow to cool, preferably overnight 

Instructions for mending a puncture might bcgm: 

To mend a puncture m a bicyde tyre, first remove the 
outer cover by means of tyre levers, takmg care not to mp 
the inner tube... 

Give concise, dear, impersonal instructions for complet- 
mg foe fbllowmg operations 

1. making a paper hat, boat or dart 

2. pobshmg silver 

3 makng toffee apples 

4 prepatmg starch 

5 darning a sock 

6 mendmg a pimcture 

7. planting potatoes 

8 malmgajclly 

9 removing the whed of a bicyde 

10 making gunpowder 

II. bathing baby 

I a doing the breast stroke or crawl 
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S. Great scorn for the man who stuffed the owl must be 
put into the readmg of this extract Sc\cral members 
might he brought mtoa choricrcndcnng,v\orlmguptoa 
climax of condemnation with the diorus, “Have him 
stuffed agam, Brown!” Inadcntally, if you look up the 
full poem, you svill find that the owl turned out to be not 
only a real one, but a live one. 

I’ve studied owls 
And other night fowls, 

And I tell you 

What I know to be true; 

An owl cannot roost 
With his limbs so unloosed; 

No owl in tliis world 
Ever had his claws curled 
Ever had lus legs slanted, 

Ever had his bill canted, 

Ever had lus ncclc sactved, 

Into tliat attitude. 

He c.an’l do it, because 
Tis against all bird-laws. 

Anatomy teaclics, 

Omiiliology prc.aclics 
Anowllnsatoe 
That can't turn out ro' 

I’ve made Uic w lute owl mv 'itudv for v e-vw, 

And to jcc sucli .a job most# me to le.ir!! 

Mi'tcrllmun, I’m nmared 
You should l>e so gone ewed 
Asia pat up a bird 
In that po'i urc abmrd ' 

ToloQkattK'>towI:f3'h i»r.n«:ser.-)d!.'Tive'': , 

Ylie man who stuffed /i'-:d'>n'tbairie'’u “'’vtl 

bvamine ihrvccvct. 
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I’m filled With surpnse 
Tamdemusts should pass 
Off on you such poor glass; 

So unnatural they seem 
They’d make Audubon scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh 
To encounter such chafiP. 

Take that bird down; 

Have him stufiTed agam, Brownl 

JAMES T. EIBUIS 




Chapter i8 

reading 

book is essentially not a 
j, ^.talked thing, but a wntten 
thing, and written, not with a 
MBI* view of mere communication, 

but of permanence The book of talk is 
only because its author cannot 
sands of people at once; if he could, he wou 
the volume is mere miiltiphcation of ’ 

You cannot talk to your friend “ J 

could, you would; you wnte instead; tha is 
conveyance of voice. But a book is , 

to multiply the voice merely, not to carry it m y> 
but to perpetuate it. The Author has some _ g 
say which he perceives to be true and us , 
helpMy beautiful So far as he knows, no-one m 
yet said it; so far as he knows, no-one 
say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and nidodiOTS y 
if he may: clearly at all events. In the su 
hfc he finds this to be the thing, or 
things, manifest to him;— this, the pt®“ ^ j 

knowledge, or sight, which his sh^ of sum 

’ jL. 1 tn .M7e. He would lam set 


knowledge, or sight, which his share oi sum— “ 

earth has permitted him to seize. He vro 

It down for ever: engrave it on rock, ’ 

saymg, “This is the best of me; for the rest, I > 

drank, and slept, loved, and hated, like an • , 
life was as the ^ur, and is not; bnt ^ I 
knew, this, if anydiing of mine, is worth yo 
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ory.” That is his “writing”, it is, in his small human 
way, and with whatever degree of true inspiration 
IS in him, his inscnption, or scnpture. That is a 
“Book”, 

{Seasme and Ltlies) john kdskin 

143. Comprehension 

I Ofwhat does the author set out to convmce you? _ 

2. Which sentence most clearly indicates the point he is 
arguing^ 

3 What distinction does he make between a “book of 
talk” and the genume book of hterature? 

4 Sum up m your own words what it is that impels an 
author to wnte a book, 

5. What does Ruskm say to suggest that there is much 
to be gamed &om the best books’ 

6 Fmd a smgle word m the extract to convey each of 
thefollowmg 

the quahty of bemg lasting 
the means of sendmg on the way 
to make everlasting 
evident or beyond doubt 
to cut out on a hard surface 

7, What evidence IS there that Ruskin wrote this before 
the development of overseas telephones ’ 

8 Wnte a paragraph of your own to convmce the class 
that books are important Introduce mto your para- 
graph tWs short quotation from Francis Bacon’s 
Essays: “Readmg maketh a full man”. 

144, Composition 

Mine And Thine 
Two words about the world we see, 

And naught but Mme and Thme they b& 
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Ah! might we drive them forth and wide 
With us should rest and peace abide; 

All free, naught owned of goods and gear, 

By men and women though it were, 

Common to all, all wheat and wme. 

Over the seas and up the Rhine, 

No manslayer then the wide world o’er 
When Mme and Thme are known no more. 

Yea, God, well counselled for our health, 

Gave all tins fleetmg earthly wealth 
A common heritage to all, 

That men might feed them therewithal. 

And clothe their limbs and shoe their feet 
And live a simple hfe and sweet. 

But now so rageth greedmess 
That each desueth nothmg less 
Than all the world and all his own 
And all for hun, and him alone 

WmUAU MORRIS 

Gn a Goujfingh Starved To Death In His Cage 

Tune was when I was free as air, 

The thistle’s downy seed my fare, 

My dunk the morning dew; 

I perch’d at will on ev’ry spray. 

My form genteel, my i^umage gay, 

My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 

And form genteel, were all in vain. 

And of a transient date: 

For caught and cag’d and starved to death, 

In dymg sighs my htde breath. 

Soon passed the wiry grate. 
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Thanks, gentle swab, for all my woes, 

And thanks for tbs effectual close, 

And cure of eVry ill' 

Mere cruelty could none eiqiress; 

And I, if you had shown me less, 

Had been your prisoner still. 

Vra-UAM COWPER 

These poems both set out to convmec the reader of the 
rightness of a certam pomt of view m the first that 
soaahsm is the right way of hfe (each according to his 
need, raber than each scramblmg for as much as he can 
get regardless of whether he really needs it) and m the 
second that it is wrong to deny to birds their natural firee- 
dom. 

A. Use the ideas of one of these poems to start an argu- 
mentative composition to convince the class 

1. that soaahsm is the nght way of life (or wrong, as 
you may think), or 

2. that It IS wrong (or justifiable, as you may think) to 
cage wild ammals or buds. 

B. If ndther of these arguments appeals to you, select one 
from tbs bt that does' 

1 . Should flag-days be abolished? 

2. Town life IS prrferable to country hfe 

3. All long-distance traffic should take to the air. 

4. Everyone should start collecting his own little 
hbrary, 

5. Are mm more practical than women? 

6. “Forbidden fiaut IS sweetest”. 

145. Library Classification 

In order that a borrower may know where to look for a 
particular book, all books m an effident hbrary are 
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grouped according to the sulgcct they deal with One of 
the most widely used systems of grouping or classification 
IS called the Dewey Decimal Classification. In this system 
Subjects are first divided mto ten major groups, to each of 
which a hundred number is given. Then each major class 
(t.s. each hundred) can be divided mto ten small classes 
(»«■ into tens) Each of these smaller classes is similarly 
wwded mto ten still smaller classes (ue. mto units). After 
that the decimal pomt can be used to divide the classes 
as small as required It is obviously a simple and elastic 
system Here are the ten major classes. 

000 General Works 500 Pure Sciences 

too Philosophy 600 Useful Arts 

800 Rehgion ^00 FmeArts 

300 Sodal Sciences 800 Literature 

400 Philology 900 History 

'^P whichever names are unfamihar to you 
with' ^ belongs a book deahi^ 

t- Physics II, Botany 

8 Painting 12. Engmeering 

3 . l^etry ij, Shakespeare’s plays 

4 r The Norman Conquest 14. Music 

S Shipbuilding 15. Latin poetry 

• ^emistry 16 Ancient Egypt 

7 ' The origin of words 17. World Police Force 

■ 2 ®“®^ Knowledge 18, The Legal System 

9 The Bible 19. Ethics 

to. Dichonaiies 20. The Anglican Church 

incW^ includes all Mnds of hterature, but 810 
08 Only American literature, 8ao only English 
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Literature, and 840 only French Literature. Each of these 
small classes can then be spht up mto unit classes to show 
its various branches. Here are a few specimens of umt 
classes' 

811 American Poetry 
813 Amencan Fiction 

821 English Poetry 

822 English Drama 

823 English Fiction 

824 English Essays 

825 English Oratory 

826 English Letters 

827 English Satire and Humour 
84a French Drama 

843 French Fiction 

To which particular class m the foregoing hst would you 
assign each of the following books 

I The Poems of Robert Browning 

2. A Midsummer J{ight’s Dream by Shakespeare 

3 Tom Saucer by Mark Twam 

4 by Charles Dickens 

5 The Speeches of Burke 

6 The Letters of John Keots 

7 I«f AfirfrailwparVictorHugo 

8 The Poems of H. W. Longfellow 

9 Tales of Mystery and Imagmaim by Edgar Allan 
Poe 

10 7 att PFtnife by Washington Irvmg 

I I The Speeches of Winston Churchill 

12 Efiayre/’jB/ia by Charles Lamb 

13 Tancrlde Une Trag&lie par Voltaire 

14. IPXife Jang by Jack London 

15. GuHiiw’r Traasls by Jonathan Swift 
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146, Noun Phrases 

A We have studied nouns functioning in a variety of 
ways. We may now gather these ways together in a list 
Nouns may be; 

subjects indirect objects governed by a preposition 

objects complements in appoatton 

Each of these functions is illustrated once in the following 
sentences by a noun in italics. Describe in full the function 
of each itahcised noun, 

1. Towering on the quarter-deck, he gave his orders 
with unruffled calm. 

2. The <T«f/ofthe wave bore hun to the shore. 

3 Like an arrow from a bow sped the lean hound into 
the dusk. 

4 Dorothy, the naw pupil, proved an excellent debater. 

5. The measured tread of the troops was the only sound 
inthemght. 

6. The retiring manager handed his successor the keys 
of his office. 


5 . Because a noun phrase does the work of a noun it tan 
play any one of the slx parts normally played by a noun. 
We listed these in the last Excrdsc. Here is an example of 
a noun phrase playing each of the parts; 

1 . The notice requested us lo Keep of the grass, (object) 

2 . Parh'ament, the seal of the British Government, opened 
yesterday, (m apposition) 

3. His intention was to rrtom /a ifrswsf (complement) 

4 - jBfotwngiiiii/efisacbild'soccupation. (subject) ^ 

5, Tlic engineer showed the leader of the men how the job 
was to tackled, (indirect object) ^ 

6 . Angry seas drove against the enimhling chjj. (gmemed 
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Observe in particular that tlic phrases in (i) and (3) 
arc both introduced by an infinitive Such phrases arc 
often called tnfmtlivc phrases 

A noun phrase has been itahciscd in each of the follow- 
ing sentences. Desenbe its function 
I . He will never dare to go alone 

2 The world's largest citjrs'LoaAoTi 

3 London, the world's largest city, suffered appalling 
bomb damage 

4 His ambition is to play for England 

5. After a quick survey of the land we pitched our tent 
6 To play for England is a noble ambition. 

7. He still hopes to play for England 
8 The judge awarded the man on my left the first pnze. 

C In the following passage mne phrases have been 
itahased— three noun phrases, one adverb phrase, and five 
adjective phrases Distinguish them and desenbe the func- 
tion of each 

We had nearly threaded the wood, and were approach- 
mg an open grove of magnificent oaks on the other side, 
when sounds very diflferent from the nightingale’s song burst 
upon our ears, the deep strokes of the woodman’s axe Emerg- 
ing from the Tinge we saw the havoc committed by the axe For 
stretched on the velvet turf lay some twenty noble trees To see 
them there was to look upon the slam. The grove was like a 
Md of battle 

147. Sentence Construction 
We can construct a useful sentence after this fashion 
"She did this and then she did that ” But if we construct 
all our sentences m this way they will become monotonous 
and dull To make our wntmg as hvely and pleasmg as 
possible we must give plenty of vanety to their construe- 
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tion Here is a list of some of flie ways in which the con- 
stmction of a sentence can be varied. 

(0) We finished washing up, and then went out 
{h] We had finished washing up, so we went out 
(e) As we had finished washing up we went out 
(rf) After washing up we went out 

(e) Having washed up, we went out 
(/) The washing up finished, we went out 
ii) When the washing up was finished, we went out 
{h) We went out, for the washing up was finished. 

(1) Wewentoutjhavingfirstwashedup. 

0 ) We went out after washing up. 

(i) Wewentoutwhen the washmg up was finished. 


Now rewrite each of the following sentences in as many 
different ways as you can: 


1. 

2 . 


3- 


our spirits. 

nd led the way up the 

narrow sheep-track. 

He punctured his tyre, so he mended it by the road- 
side. 


We Sang loudly and kept up 
I shouted to my fiiends a 


4* You wish to obtain success, so you must work hard. 

5* The children were robbed of theu: toys, so they were 

Very indignant 


*48. Vocabulary 

Basic English is a simplified form of English intended 
or world use. Part of its secret is its consisting of only 
50 wonb, so selected that by them can be eiipressed 
e meaning of all the other tens of thousands of English 
, , vdnch can therefore be entirdy omitted from Bade, 
w is no word “abandon” m Basic, dnee 

Basic words can be used instead, namely “give up”. 
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Below, on the left, is a list of words not found m Basic 
English On the nght, in a different order, are their trans- 
lations into Basic English Pair off each word with its 
Basic translation 


I 

enter 

come into bdng 

2 

suggest 

comem 

3 

Italicise 

give up 

4- 

vacate 

give some idea 

5 

ongmate 

put mto slopmg prmt 

6 

meditate 

put together 

7 

garage 

putm 

8 

combme 

take thought 

9 

insert 

takeout 

10 

extract 

car-house 


149. Punctuation 

Try to give a reason for the use of each punctuation 
marl^ capital letter, and paragraph m the following- 
I. Over the hill, over dale, through bush, and through 
nver they sped on their way 

2 Having arrived late, the pupil had been asked to 
remain behmd after the lesson to eiqilain his lateness 

"Let me see,” said the teacher, “what is your 
name’” 

“Cole, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then scuttle,” came the sharp retort 

3 I don’t suppose you will know these abbreviations, 
rather difficult ones ibid , 4to , q v , cf. 

150. General Knowledge: Books 

I. What IS the official name for the coloured wrapper 
in which most new books are sold’ 

2 IVhat IS a better name than “back” for the part of 
the book facing out on the shelves’ 

3 What IS the popular name given to the advertising 
announcement that often accompanies a new book’ 
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4 . What is the technical name for a collection of 
assorted poems or other svntmgs^ 

5> Give the correct name for an author who writes the 
history of his own life 
6. Give a synonym for “stage-plays" 

7 - What general name is given to cover all types of 
novels and short stones? 

8. Eiqilam these terms: 

apublisfunghouse 
a publisher’s list 
a publisher’s reader 
a publisher’s contract 
9 Who publishes these books? 

Everyman’s Library 
English Today 

King’s Treasunes of English Literature 
Penguins 

to. Mention any one book written by the following: 
Lewis Carroll Rudyard Kiphng AnnaScweU 

R L. S H. G. Wells Louisa Alcott 

Rider Haggard Malcolm Sarille Baroness Orczy 

Conan Doyle Capt W. E Johns John Buchan 

11 Give a clear explanation of the nature of each of 
these: 

non-fiction books a bibhography 

title catalogue the social sciences 

author catalogue the fine arts 

reference books Dewey Oassificabon 

12. Say what each of these IS- 

a curtain raiser a pseudonym 

a best seller book royalties 

a pot boiler press reviews 

a book club a hterary editor 
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13 Here are some suggestions for talks to the class’ 

My favounte book, givmg a review of it in such 
a way as to induce the rest of the class to read 
the book 

My favounte author 
Books to be avoided 
The life of a great wnter 
How to collect one’s own hbrary 


151. Verse 

A, The foUowmg is a poem of fifteen Imes by George 
Meredith wntten stra^ht on as though it were prose 
Rewnte it m verse form Both the rhyme scheme and the 
hue length are irregular Four of the hnes have only three 
syllables each. The rhyme scheme b^ins abcbac. 

A wmd sways the pmes, and below not a breath of 
wild air, still as the raossa that glow on the floormg and 
over the hn« of the roots here and there. The pme tree 
drops Its dead, they are qmet, as under the sea Overhead, 
overhead rusha ItFe m a race, as the clouds the clouds 
chase, and we go, and we drop like the fiuits of the tree, 
even we, even so 

S. Mark the rhythm of the following verse extracts, and 
then select one or more to continue as far as you can, if 
possible bimging it to completion 

I. Wmter came, the wind was his whip: 

One choppy finger was on hu hp ... 

P. B SHELLEY 

a I can hear the sea wava breakmg on the shore, 

I can hear the busa passing down the street. . . . 


OLIVE BRANSON 
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3. What is this life if full of care 
We have no tune to stand and stare’’ 

No time to . . . 

W. H DAVIES 

4 A htde party at our house — 

The first to come is hfo Grouse 
And she has hardly settled down 
When there amves Miss Wnnkly Broivn . 

(mih apologies to l v. eieu) 


IS2- Speech Training 

This poem provides a great opportumtv for chonc work 
To render the three pictures distmctly, dear vowel and 
consonant articulation is here essential 

Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughmg shallow, and dreaming pool. 

Cool and dear, cool and dear. 

By shuung shingle and foammg weir, 

Under the cr^ where the ouzd smgs. 

And the med wall where the churii-bell nngs. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled, 

Play by me, bathe m me, mother and child. 

Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank. 

By wharf and sewer and slimy bank; 

Darker and darker the farther I go. 

Baser and baser the richer I grow. 

Who dare sport with the sm-defiled? 

Shrink fitim me, turn fiom me, mother and child. 

Strong and free, strong and free. 

The flood gates are open, away to the sea, 

Free and strong, free and strong. 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along, 
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To the golden sands, and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar. 

As I lose myselfm the infinite mam, 

Like a soul that has smned and is pardoned agam. 
Undefiled, for the undeMed, 

Play by me, bathe m me, mother and child 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 



Chapter ig 

INCHCAPE 
ROCK 

0 sOr m the air, no stir in 
the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be. 

Her sails from heaven received no motion. 

Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

a. Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock; 

So little they rose, so little they fell. 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

3 The holy Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that Bell on the Inchcape Rock; 

On a buoy in the storm it floated and swing. 

And over the ivavcs its warning rung 

4. Wien the Rock was hid by the surge s sw cll, 

The manners heard tlic warning bell, 

And llicn tliq' knew the pcnlous rock, 

And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

5. The sun in heaven was sliining gay, 

All things wcic jo) ful on that day: 

The sea-birds screamed as tliey wheeled around, 
And there was jo) ance in their sound. 

B The buoy of the Inchcape Beil w as seen 
A daikcr speck on the ocean green: 
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Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

7. He felt the cheenng power of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made hun smg; 

His heart was mirthful to excess. 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 

8. His eye was on the Inchcape float. 

Quoth he, “My men, put out the boat, 

And row me to the In^cape Rock, 

And rU plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 

9. The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float 

10. Down sunk the bell with a gurghng sound 
The bubbles rose and burst around, 

QuothSir Ralph, "Thenextwhocomes to theRock 
Won’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok ” 

1 1 . Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away. 

He scoured the seas for many a day, 

And now grown nch with plundered store. 

He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 

la. Sothickahazeo’erspreadsthesky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 

The wind hath blown a gale sdl day. 

At evcmng it had died away 

[ 3. On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark It IS they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “It will be bnghter soon. 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 
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14. “Ganst hear,” said one, “the breakers roar? 

For methinks we should be near the shore.” 
"Now where we are I cannot tell, 

"But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell,” 

1 5. They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
"0 Christ' it is the Inchcape Rock!” 

16. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 

He cursed himself in his despair; 

The waves rushed in on every side. 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

17* But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 

A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The devil below was ringmg his knell 

ROBERT SOUTHEY 

X53' Comprehension 

I. Why was the bell not ringing the day the Rover did 
his foul deed? 

а. What was the purpose of the bell? 

3 There is a contrast in stanzas seven and eight. 
Between what two things is the contrast? 

4- When something dark is set against something hght 
It stands out all the darker. The puipose of contrast 
is always to make something stand out m this way 
What is made to stand out by the contrast in 
stanzas seven and eight? 

5- Why wouldn’t the next sailors passmg the Rock 
bless the Abbot? 

б. What did the Rover do after he had cut the bellr 

7> Why did he curse himself? 
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8. In stanza twelve there are three old-fashioned 
words (fl) Pick them out and give them then 
modem forms (i) Two of the modem forms could 
qmte well be used in the poem The third could not 
Why not^ 

9 A word which by its sound suggests a real sound is 
said to be onomatopoeic, e g swish, cuckoo, clatter, 
are aU onomatopoeic. Pick out an example of 
onomatopoeia m the poem 

10. The verse of the poem has a nsmg rhythm Some- 
times there is one unaccented syllable before the 
stressed one, someUmes two Mark the rhythm of 
the sixth stanza 

1 1 Indicate the rhyme scheme 

12 This IS called narrative poetry, because it tells a 
story Like aU good stones, this one is developed 
stage by stage, there being three mam stages If the 
story were bemg told in prose it would therefore have 
at least three paragraphs Divide the poem into 
these three stages 

154. Composition 

I. Tdl m your own words, m prose, the story here 
narrated about Ralph the Rover, and the Inchcape 
Bell It will need at least three paragraphs (See 
Exercise 12, Section 153) But as you will want to 
introduce the words spoken by Sir Ralph and his 
sailois, you will need more 

a. Assume that Sir Ralph was picked up after his vessel 
sank Retell the story as he might have told it in 
hospital or on his death-bed 

155. Punctuation 

After each number below there are two sentences, both 

containmg the same words but havmg different punctua- 
tion Notice that the difference of punctuation produces a 
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complete difference of meaning. Explam these differences 
ofmeanmg. 

I. (a) I passed himjam, and bread, and butter. 

(b) I passed himjam, and bread and butter 

а. (a) We met Ronaldjoseph and Harry. 

[b) We met Ronald,Joseph, and Harry. 

3. (a) The books I know do not amount to many. 

(i) The books, I know, do not amount to many. 

4. (a) What! Have you seen Ethel? 

(i) What have you seen, EtheP 

5. (a) They gave me a shilling more than I expected 

(i) They gave me a s hillin g — ^morc than I expected. 

6 (a) The pupil said, “No,” Miss Andrews. 

(b) The pupil said, “No, Miss Andrews.” 

15®* Vocabulary 

A. Use each of these nouns to fill in the most suitable 
blank, error, mistake, howler, blunder, delusion, illusion,folla^- 

I Many conjunngtncks depend upon optical—. 

s. The child made a complete — when he describe an 
allegation as a kmd of crocodile. 

3 He suffered under the — that he was a great singer. 

4- Doreen was quick to detect the — in the aigumimt 
5 The sergeant made a bad — when he arreste 1 
baronet m — for the butler. . , 

б. He went on to Alton in — and consequently am 
late. 

■B. Make sentences of your own to show the different shades 
of meaning in tlic foUoiving; 
cold, cool, icy, dully 
a. to extend, enlarge, amplify, augment 

3. strong, robust, powcrM,stdwart 
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C Draw your own puzzle, and then solve it by the aid of 
the clues below 



I. Man who sells ihut, etc i “I come from haunts of 
from barrow m street — and hem ’ 

4 Curtail “open” 2 Withstand or resist 

5 Third person smgular, 3 Facile 

present tense, of “to 6 Adjective meamng 
open” “immediately follow- 

7 Preposition m the phrase mg” 

“to an old age” 9 Contracted form of 

8 Organ of sight “even” sometimes 

10 Seicntist who discovered used m poetry 

the law of gravity 

D Compose a crossword of your own, using the same size 
puzzle You may vary tlie blank spaces if you wish, but do 
not use too many. 

E P.nr off each idiomatic expression m the left-hand 
column with one of opposite racaiung m the nght-hand 
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column. Use each expression in an interesting sentence of 
yourotvn 

I. to publish abroad in the open 

2 on the sly m all its detail 

3. to hold one’s tongue to keep it dark 

4 on no account on paper 

5 not to nunce matters to blurt it out 
6. having the gift of the gab by all means 

7 by word of mouth with an ill grace 

8 m a nut-shell to beat about the bush 

9 with all one’s heart throw m the sponge 

10. never say die unable to put two words 

togctlier 

tS7* Sentence Construction 
Without usmg “and”, combine each senes of statements 
©to one sentence: 

1 He did not succeed He was too lazy 

2 Mr Dareye ivas walking down High Street He saw 

a magnificent red pullover It was cxiubitcd m t e 
window' of Newstyle Ltd. .. 

S The wolf was enraged by his wounds He lost a 
sense of caution 

4 - Susan will go Jane goes too She likes company 
5 The hikcm were tired They had walked many 
miles. They came at last to a Youth Hostel llic 

Hostel stood in spacious grounds 

6. Above the bear’s head there is a considciab c miv 
turc of grey hair This gn cs it the gnzrly appear 
ance From this it demes its name 

7 The gnzzlv bear IS not only the largest of lus m 

Amcnca. He is also the fiercest, and most tcnafi 
oflifc These are facts well understood bv western 

hunters Few ofthcmlikcto meet him single ’ 

8- 1 was anxious to give the poor bird a cliancc ) 
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putting It m a sheltered place, and feeding it up. 
Ruskin once did this I set about catching it I could 
not lay hands on it It was still able to fly a htde 

9 I was reduced to my last shilhng I began to think 
of my mother and fiiends Ihadleflthembelmidme 
10. The second adventure happened to me m 1705 I 
must not omit it I was given away m chanty to a 
bhndman Indeed this was by mistake The person 
had heedlessly thrown me mto the hat among a 
penny-worth of farthings This person gave me 
(All this the Shilling said He was speakmg auto- 
biographically.) 

158. Agreement of Sulject and Verb 

A collective noun stands for one collection, and is there- 
fore smgular. A verb agrees with its subject m number. 
Therefore a collective noun takes a smgular verb — unless 
we wish to suggest that the vanous members of the collec- 
tion are to be considered as mdividuals rather than as one 
collection Should the verbs m the foUowmg sentences be 
smgular or plural^ Supply verbs and give your reasons. 

1 There — amajontymfevourofthemotion 

2 The class — workmg very hard 

3 The team — gone to tea 

4 The House of Commons — m session 

5 The jury— undeaded 

6 Thrte Men in 0 Boat — an amusmg book. 

7 “Lyons” — many restaurants m London 

8 Half of the school — away with measles 

9 Each of the questions — to be answered. 

10 The committee — all present. 

159. Instead of setting out the analysis of these sentences 
m box feshion, we have, to save space, set it out m 
tabular form on the next page Study the analysis carefully, 
and then write out the sentences that are here analysed. 
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162. Speech Training 

1. The Inckcape Rock may be used for speech training 
It lends Itself to dramatic treatment m which parts 
are allocated round the class 

2. The following extract has all the beautiful phrasing 
and flowing rhythm of great poetry . 

On and on, beneath the detvy darkness, they fled swiftly 
down the swirlmg stream, underneath black walls, and 
temples, and the castles of the Princes of the East, past 
slmce-mouths, and fragrant gardens, and groves of all 
strange fruits; past marshes where fat kme lay sleepmg, 
and long beds of whispering reeds, till they heard the 
merry music of the surge upon the bar as it tumbled m 
moonhght all alone 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the breakers 
like a horse, for she knew the time was come to show her 
mettle, and tvm honour for the heroes and herself. 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the breakers 
like a horse, till the heroes stopped all panting, each man 
upon his oar, as she slid into the sbll broad sea 

Then Orpheus took his harp and sang a paian, till the 
heroes’ hearts rose high again, and they rowed on stoudy 
and stcadfasdy away into the darkness of the West 

(The Heroes) cham-es KmosLEV 

3. Here 15 a tongue twister 

A flv and a flea in a flue 

Were ivondcnng what they should do. 

Said the flj, “Lotus flcci" 

Said the fle.a, “Let us flj 

So thc>’ flciv through a flaw' in the flue! 
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4. 'ITiis, too, will give you a flexible tongue: 

Seven young parrots had not gone far, when they saw a 
tree vwth a sin^e cherry on it, which the oldest parrot 
pided instantly. But the other six, being extremely hungry, 
tried to get it ibo — on which all the seven began to %ht. 
And they scuffled 

andhuffled 
and ruffled 
and shuffled 
and puffled 
and muffled 

and buffled 
andduffled 
andfluffled 
and guffled 

andbruffled 

®ed screamed and shrieked and squealed and squeaked, 
and clawed and snapped and bit, and bumped and 
thumped, and dumped and flumped each other — till they 
Wrc all torn into little bits. And at last there was nothing 
to record this painful incident, except the cherry and 
“ven small green feathers. And that was the vicious and 
Voluble end of the seven young parrots. 

EDWARD LEAR 

S' finally, here is the advice of the Duchess’ 

Speak roughly to your bttle boy, 

And beat him when he sneezes: 

He only docs it to annoy, 

Because he knows it teases. 

ISMB OARROtl. 
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TEST ( 3 ) 

Give a single word to convey 
meaning of each of the follow- 

in a piercing or high-pitched way 
withdisdam (adv) 
of unknown authorship 
too ready to give m to or gratify 
of whimsy 

one who wntes plays 

one who leaves his country for another 

an error, as m arguing 

to make ample 

not permissible 

164. Bnng out the meaning of these words by using them 
m sentences of your own 

classify exorbitant flippant mtermittently 

revisory avanaous mdulgent derogatory 

165. Give bnef, but accurate, defimtions of these 

an impostor amartmet a dupe 

abi-lmguist a directory anaquanum 

an immigrant a dictionary a synonym 

x66. Make a list of the prepositional and participial 
phrases m these sentences, state whether they are adverbial 
or adjectival, and desenbe their fimehon Some of the 
partrapial phrases contain certain prepositional phrases 
This will make 13 phrases in all 

1. In Smith’s last over, Johnson hit the ball over the 
pavilion. 
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а. They all reached home on Tuesday except Peter 
Gumey who stayed m London. 

3 Feeling tired, Joan went to bed. 

4 The house at the end is occupied by a man working 
on the underground 

5 Enraged by his wounds, the wolf lost cauUon. 

167. Name the part of speech of each itahcised word, and 
state Its function in the sentence 

I. The long caipets rose afong the gusty floor. 

2 He walked along qmte happily. 

3. The miners deaded to end their strike. 

4. Shall we sinie this match and end our uncertainty? 

5 Tkts book is the one I lost 

6 One book is my total possession. 

7 T/ns we have seen b^ore. 

168. Make a box analysis of each of the following .sen- 
tences. 

1. Helen played most bnlhantly. 

2. It is a book of considerable length 

3. The man on the wing neatly passed me the balL 

4 How did you find the answer? 

5 With what vehemence he dehvered his speech! 

6 Always finish the exercise with a smile 

169. State what part of the verb “to wnte” is used in each 
of these sentences. 

I. They were writing this exercise at the time, 

2 Wnting with a crossed nib, I did not do myself 
justice 

3 Your wnting is certainly deplorable. 

4 I enjoy wnting letters 

5. I like to wnte amusing letters, 

б, Wntten like that, the sentence IS incorrect. 

7. Writing letters can be amusmg, 

p *.T.n 
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8 I linvc little Icinirc for writing 
g To UTitc a novel ^^a^ hit grc.it .imbilion. 

10 HeprcfcrTcdMnucnworl.toor.ll 

170. Turn these sentences into the pasMte form* 

1. The conjuring trick complctd) h tilled m 

a We obt.un slniM hats from Luton 

3 1 cannot accept your olTcr 

4 Before the storm overtook them the)* hr.tilcd their 
tent 

5 In the last couple of minutes the centre-fonvard 
scored a goal for the school 

171. Give this story its correct punctuation and para- 
graphing. 

a frenchman Wiis congratulating a young enghsh 
woman who had just swum the channel my congratula- 
tions miss bntain it was a great foot of yours he said a 
great feat monsieur corrected the young woman tlicn you 
have swum the channel two times miss bntain 

172. Mark the rhytlim of these lines of verse and add 
further hues of the same rhythm to complete tlic rhyme 


scheme mdicatcd 

1 . Then downwards from the steep hill's edge a 

They tracked the footmarks small , b 

And through the broken hawtliom hedge a 

b 

2. O for boyhood’s painless play, a 

Sleep that wakes m laughing day, 

Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 

3. And the cheers, and the jeers a 

Ofthc young muleteers a 

• • • • b 


o' cr w 
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173. Write two paragraphs of strict unity, choosing yoiu 
topic sentences from the hst below Make one paragraph 
begin %vith the topic sentence chosen, and the other end 
with the one chosen. 

I The absent-mmded man did some remarkable things. 

9. Wireless is a great boon to modem man. 

3. Hamessmg atomic energy for mdustnal purposes 
iwll have far-reachmg consequences 

4 Sometimes the shape of the fuselage provides the 
most obvious means of distinguis hing aucraft. 

5 This was the wont feature ofthe whole matter 

6 Never has a country scene more stirred my imagma- 
tion. 

174. One day there was a traveller in the woods of Cab* 
fomia, m the dry season, when the Trades were blowing 
strong He had ndden a long way, and was tired and 
hungry, and dismounted from his horse to smoke a pipe 
But when he felt m his pocket he found but two matches. 
He struck the first and it would not light. “Here is a 
pretty state of thmgs!” said the traveller. “Dymg for a 
smoke; only one match left, and that certain to miss fircl 
Was ^ere ever so unfortunate a creature? and yet,” 
thought the traveller, “suppose I light this match, and 
smoke my pipe, and shake out the dottle here in the grass 
— the grass might catch on fire, for it is dry like tinder; 
and while I snatch out flames in front, they might evade 
and run behind me, and seize upon yon bush of poison 
oak; before I could reach it, that would have blazed up; 
over the bush I see a pme tree hung with moss; that too 
would fly m fire upon the instant to its topmost bough; 
and the flame of that long torch— how would that trade 
wind take and brandish that through the inflammable 
forestl I hear this dull wood roar m a moment with the 
jomt voice of wind and fire. I see myself gallop for my soul. 
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and the flying conflagration chase and outflank mo 
through the hills, I see this pleasant forest bum for days, 
and the cattle roasted, and the springs dncd up, and the 
farmer rumed, and his children cast upon Ac world. 
What a world hangs upon rhis moment'” WiA Aat he 
struck Ae match and it missed fire “Thank God!” said 
Ae traveller, and put his pipe m his pocket. 

{The Two Matches from Fables) r l. stevenson 

1 Divide this story mtoAicc paragraphs 

2. Give a title to each paragraph to Aow its topic. 

3. If you have paragraphed Ae story correctly, you 
will notice Aat Ae concludmg paragraph is very 
short Try to enplam why this brevity is so effective, 

4 There is one qmte short sentence Aat gives us Ae 
point that Ac story is mtended to illustrate Which 
is it'* 

5 Now give Ae story a tide Aat will mAcatc Ae real 
pomtofit 

6 When ive build up a senes of ideas to an impressive 
height, to press home Ae pomt, our writing is said 
to reach a dimax. Where m Ae story is Ae rliniav 
reached'’ 

7. The traveller’s Aoughts might be said to illustrate 
Ae proverb begmnii^, “A small leak . . .” Finch Ae 
proverb 

8. From the second half of Ae story find a single word 
meaning each of Ac followmg 

to wave about 

Aat may be burned (adj ) 

agreatfire 

to have side overlappmg Aat of someone 

g. Write a Aort story entitled “Castles in Ac Air”. 
Over Ae page is an outhne, or you may prefer to use 

your own ideas. Paragraph your story carefully. 
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Farmer — ^load of eggs for market — sits thinking 
about the pnce they will fetch — will buy more 
poultry wiA the money — ^more ^gs — still more 
money — ^wiU buy breedmg pigs — ^Utters — more 
money — gradually builds up dreams of a vast, 
well-stocked farm — suddenly realises has dnven 
mto ditch — castles crash. 
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175. Spellmg-bee Only the Question 
Master is allowed to keep the book 



open. 


explanatory 

discernible 

mtermittenfly 

partiaple 

disquietmg 

commissionaire 

mischievously 

skilMy 

impermissible 

brusquely 

successfully 

immigrant 

lemence 

gramophone 

authontative 

anonymous 

handkerchief 

permanently 

Shakespeare 

aimable 

quarrebome 

pengum 

honorary 

scepticism 

apposition 

Ehzabethan 

synonymous 

fulfilment 

mechanical 

Mediterranean 


176. Give one word beginning with “T”, or any other 
letter that may be chosen, to represent each of these 


a poet 

smmventor 

an insect 

a musician 

a country 

a fish 

an abstract noun 

a capital city 

an animal 

a collective noun 

akmdofcloth 

a statesman 

a movement verb 

a fihn actor 

a publisher 


177. To what characters in hterature do the following 
refer’ 

I The girl who followed a white rabbit 
a The boy who hid man apple barrel 

3 The seaman who shot an albatross 

4 The animal who disguised hunself as a washer- 
woman 



aso 
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5. The boy whose kidnappmg was arranged by his 
uncle 

6. The boy who asked for more 

7. The man who cleaned out the Augean stables 

8. The man that a whale swallowed 

9. The girl who went to sleep with a clothes p^ 
gnppmg her nose 

10. The man who accompamed a shooting party in a 
wheel-barrow 

178. Complete the following proverbs. 

1. March comes in like a 6 . . . . and you’U be defiled. 

lion . . 7. Ne’er cast a clout . . . 

2. Illnews .. 8. .callsthetune 

3. • . . that quarrels with his 9 . . he’ll take an elL 

tools. 10 . . . clutches at a straw. 

4 - • . . butitpours. II. . . . the one-eyed is king. 

5 - ••.mnepomtsofthelaw. 12 Strain at a gnat... 

179' ®ve a single adverb equivalent to each of the 
foUowmg phrases: 

with modesty with thoroughness with ire 

with bashfiilness with success with resolution 

with boldness with pohteness with dehberation 

with anger with arrogance with discretion 

with nonchalance with decision with injustice 

x8o. Name: 

I. five spices g six infectious diseases 

2 five army ranks lO- fuur floor covering 

3 five naval ranks n. eight sweet-smelhng 

4* five air-force ranks flowers 

5. five titles of nobihty 12. six kinds of storms 

6. five very hght things 13. seven fuels 

7. five ririnW vessels 14 theseven coloursoft&e 

8. five obsolete weapons rainbow 
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15. fivelmdsofroads 18 sevenmetals 

16 five bntde things 19 seven farm animals 

17. SIX preaous stones 20 five symbols of authonty 


181. Explam each of these “blue” terms and then compile 
a similar list of as many “white” terms or “red” terms as 
you can 


1 blueb^ 

2 bluebottle 

3 blue blood 

4 true blue 

5 a fit of the blues 

6 Blue Riband (of the Atlantic) 


7 rowmgblue 

8 blue Persian 
g bluebeard 

10 blue ensign 

11 bluepnnt 
12. bluestockmg 


182. These are the names of characters in well-known 
books In what book does each appear^ Name the authori 
Pip Front de Boeuf Dr Watson 

Sydney Carton D’Artagnan Little Nell 

Gerard Peter Quince Miss Muidstone 

Long John Silver SanchoPanza Salvation Yeo 


183. Pmr off each idiomatic expression m the left-hand 
column ivith one of synonymous meanmg m the nght- 
hand column: 


1. to heave m sight 

2. all things considered 
3 byandlatgc 

4- to engross one’s thoughts 
5 to catch one’s eye 

6. to take note of 

7. taken up ivith 

8 the mind runnmg on other 

things 

9 to refuse to hear 

10. to have all one’s wits about 

one 


in the mam 
to bear m mmd 
to appear on the horizon 
when all is said and done 
to turn a deaf ear to 
to be uppermost m one’s 
mmd 

to attract one’s attention 
to keep a sharp look-out 
mtent upon 

one’s thoughts bemg else- 
where 
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circle machine 

rectangle term 
addition electricity 
division hope 


table congratulation 

regiment revision 

theory hilanty 

comedy evasion 


*85* Give an antonym for each of these, without addine 
prefixes ® 


take 

build 

approach 

hinder 

attack 


inhale 

monotonous 

hostile 

behef 

ahead 


famous retard 

calm sly 

transparent credulous 
pnm fiitile 

enthusiastic steep 


i 86 . Give the smallest whole of which each of these is a 
part; e g. tvag is a part of a branch, rather than of the 
larger part, a tree. 


twig 

mb 

wmdow 

mesh 

stamen 

toe 

drawer 

preface 

wing 

saddle 

aisle 

oesophagus 

stanza 

book 

propeller 

fetlock 

lock 

teeth 

sob 

this exercise 


*87. Rearrange these words into two equal groups, the 
One containing words of a good or appreaative meaning, 
ond the other containing words of a bad or derogatory 
meaning- 


notorious economical 
famous miserly 

snspidous ' fervent 

vigilant fanatical 

flag-waving obedient 

Patriotic cringing 


firm 

bigoted 

obstinate 

religious 

eager 

genial 

rash 

flippant 

content 

leader 

complacent 

demagogue 
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188. Goods manufactured in France are of French make. 
State of what make goods made m each of these places 
would be. 

Spam Holland TheOnent Peru Naples 

Pans Cuba Cornwall Portugal Florence 

Wales Burma Vienna Harrow Genoa 

Malaya Turkey Mexico USSR Moscow 

189. This game consists of substituting for A, B, C, D, etc, 
a word or phrase which will serve to connect the word m 
the left-hand column with the correspondmg word m the 
nght-hand column The first two have been done for you. 


Raphael 

A (Pamter) 

Van Dyck 

Falstaff 

B (Shakespeare) 

Brutus 

Shakespeare 

G 

G B Shaw 

Lmdbergh 

D 

MoUison 

Napoleon 

E. 

Hitler 

Eisenhower 

F. 

Foch 

London 

G. 

Moscow 

Prime Minister 

H 

Foreign Secretary 

Mr. Pickwick 

I 

Snodgrass 

Trees buddmg 

J. 

Lambs gambollmg 

Crackers 

K 

Turkeys 

Author 

L. 

Book m the shops 


190. Answer these general knowledge questions' 

I. Explam the fact that a blanket keeps you warm in 
bed, yet if wrapped around ice keep it from 
melting 

2 Wolves travelhngm a pack spread out when movmg 
over thm ice Suggest how tins practice grew 

3 What IS the pnee of the cheapest motor-car you can 
buy today? 

4. what IS 4 e circulation of the largest Sunday news- 
paper? 
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5 Explain roughly the nature of atomic energy. 

6. If matter cannot be utterly destroyed, what happens 
to a piece of paper when it is burnt'* 

7. What are the latest air records, (a) for speed, and 
( 4 ) for altitude? 

8. What has Icarus to do with aircraft ■* 

9 What IS the purpose ofstrcamhmngm car design^ 

10. Suggest one mam reason for saying that a coal fire 
IS (a) extravagant (jb) unhygiemc (a) unreliable. 
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Without sleep, racking his brains all the while to 
determine how ho might give the nccessau’ lift to the 
distressed and degraded masses With such a con- 
flagration in his solcanie heart, he reached the 
southernmost limit of India, paid his homage to the 
goddess Kanja Kumiiri at Cape Comonn, and swam 
across to a neighbonnng rock cut off entirely from the 
mainland Seated in the absolute solitude of the rock 
and surrounded by the dashing waves of the ocean all 
about him, he looked at the mainland and visualised 
the whole of India before him— India filled with the 


agomes of millions of human hearts A qiasm of 
mtense love, boundless sympathy and infinite despair 
squeezed his mighty mmd into a spell of utter silence, 
an m the midst of that breathless silence, spiritual 
intuition flooded his heart with light, m which he saw 
clearly and unmistakably the path that he was to 
tread The real self of India stood revealed before his 
eyes The potenc}' of her age-old culture as also the 
nmne ate causes of her present degradation became 
plain to him The nation appeared to be a sleeping 
lenathan, and all that it required to stand on its feet 
IT* n ^mtual awakening And it became equally 
aem to him how he was to rouse it fora its disgraceful 

S I the blessed spot, which he had 

pamful and abortive search He 

camtal nf fU Ramnad and Pondicherry, to the 

launch fnrth^ Presidency. Madras, m order to 
launch forthwith his plan of action 
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Here he drew round him a band of sdfless and 
enthusiastic young men and fired them with the ideal 
of dedicatmg themselves entirely to the service of the 
motherland These ardent disciples took up the noble 
cause with unstinted devotion, worked under the 
duection of the Swann, and remained faithful to him 
up to the end of them hves In this great aty of the 
South, teeming with mtellectual and energetic people, 
the Swami announced his resolution of canjung a 
imssion to the West 

About four months back, he had heard of the 
Parliament of Rehgions to be held m 1893 at Chicago, 
USA, in connection with the World’s Fair It was 
before this august assembly of the chosen representa- 
tives of different rehgions that he desired to unburden 
his soul He was firm m his conviction that if the 
Hindus were to rise to the heights of gloiy, it was 
absolutely necessaiy that the faith of the ancient mhis 
should be made dynamic, Hmduism should become 
aggressive. He thought that he was duty-bound to 
place before the world the spmtual treasures of Hmdu 
India, which had been lymg hidden m caves and 
forests, temples and rehgions semmanes smce the 
heyday of Buddhist ,and Hmdu evangelism The 
invidious exclusiveness of the Hmdus, givmg nse to 
such words as ‘Mlechchha' and ‘Yavana’ echomg 
the sense of the Chnsfaan’s 'Heathen' and the 
Muslim’s ' Kafir,’ behed the essential Catholicism of the 
ongmal Hmdu scnptnres. Thdr fanatic zeal m wall- 
mg up their creed, lest it should be defiled by a 
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foreigner’s breath, appeared to him to be a 
'Himalayan blimder,’ arising out of a monstrous per- 
version of the universal teachmgs of the Upamshadic 
seers And he beheved that it was this reprehensible 
Hmdu idea of untouchabihty, victimizmg by vamty 
and hatred other races and commumbes as much as 
the difierent strata of its own society, that, like an 
' ongmal sm, had brought upon the head of this nabon 
the burden of its untold misenes He, therefore, 
resolved to expiate a part of this sm by overriding the 
tradibonal barrier and canymg the message of Hmdu 
India across the seas He was, moreover, convinced 
that a free and honourable exchange of ideas and 
ideals between the East and the West was a desidera- 
tum of the age It would certamly go to benefit both 
the hemispheres Dissemmabon of the spintual ideas 
and ideals of India among the advanced nabons of the 
West would surely raise &s land m the esteem of the 
outer world, and also qmcken the peoples of the earth 
with new life and new visions He felt that the tune 
was npe for the world to hear and ponder over his 
Master’s message of Umversal Rehgion, for this, he 
beheved, would go a long ivay to lift humamty above 
the morass of herebcal doubts and sectarian dissen- 
sions A favourable response from the West would, 
moreover, sbr up the self-consaousness of the Hmdus, 
who were wavering between paralysmg bigotry and 
franbc imitabon of the Ocadental nabons This would 
break both the spell of torpor of the conservabve 
masses and the spell of cultural hypnotism of the 
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modem intdligentaa, and inspire both the wings to 
work for a complete rejuvenation of the land His 
path, therefore, for reviving India and ushering m an 
epoch of Hmdu renaissance comaded thoroughly with 
the path along which he was to proceed to help entire 
humamty out of its present welter of cultural ideals 
And this path led him towards the Parhament of 
Rehgions at Gucago, which appeared to him to be the 
fittest forum, deaeed by Providence, for mtrodncmg to 
the world the hoary ideals of the Hmdu nshis 

Vivekananda’s towering personahty, vast and 
-varied range of knowledge, great command over 
Enghsh and Sansknt, unusual powers of repartee, 
spaxkhng wit, above all, his patnobc fervour and 
beaming spintuahty, made a deep and lastmg impres- 
sion in Madras and Hyderabad People of all ranks 
flocked to hear his illummating discourses and volun- 
teered to help him through his mission m the West. 
His young and enthusiastic disaples went about the 
cities and collected the necessary money for his 
journey Meanwhile, the Swami was glad to receive a 
favourable hmt from his mtuibon, which convinced 
him of Divme sanction of his contemplated Ime of 
” action He also sought for and obtamed, through 
correspondence, benediction of the Holy Mother before 
he finally decided to sail for America. Instead of sail- 
mg from Madras as arranged, he had, however, to go 
up to Rajputana on an urgent call from the Maharaja 
of Khetn and thence to proceed to Bombay to take 
the boat for America. 
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Eft route to Bombay he met two of hfe brother- 
disaples, Brahmananda and Tunyananda, at the Abu 
Road station, where he halted for a few days The 
Swami's attitude and talks revealed to his brothers the 
tumultuous emotions that were about to break through 
the walls of Vivekananda’s heart and sweep over the 
earth in a torrential rush Addressing Tunyananda 
he said, "Hari Bhai, I cannot understand your so- 
called religion 1 But my heart has grown very much, 
and I have learnt to feel (for otlicrs) Believe mo, I 
feel it very keenly 1" These were not empty words 
They proceeded tom the depths of his heart. As he 
uttered these words, there was a profound expression 
of sadness and intense emotion through his entire 
being After releasing a fragment of his deep-seated 
fechnp for sufleruig humanity through these few 
words, he sat silent for a while and tears streamed 
down his cheeks The brother whom be had addressed 
said long afterwards to a group of mtcrcstcd listeners, 
"You can imagine what went through my spint when 
I heard these pathetic words and saw the majestic 
sadness of Swamiji ‘Are these not,’ I thought, 'the 
very words and feelings of the Buddha?’ And I 
remembered that long ago, when he had gone to' 
Bodh-Gaya to meditate under the Bodhi tree, he had 
had a vision of the Lord Buddha, who entered mto his 
body I could dearly see that the whole suffering 
of humanity had penetrated his palpitating heart 
Nobody could understand Vivekananda unless he saw 
at least a fraction of the volcanic fcohngs which were 
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in him. . . It was his rending sympathy which made 
him often shed tears of burning blood ... Do you 
think that these tears of blood were shed m vam? No 1 
Each one of these tears, shed for his country, every 
inflamed whisper of his mighty heart, will give birth to 
troops of heroes, who will shake the world with their 
thoughts and their deeds ” 

TORRENTIAL RUSH 

With an unbearable agony m his heart for the 
uppaUmg misery of his dear motherland, and impdled 
by an inner urge to work for her salvation through a 
healthy and honourable cultural contact with the outer 
world, Vivekananda rushed out of India, alone and 
unfiriended, relymg absolutely on the Divine Will 
The extremely exclusive and walled-up hfe of the 
Hindus, ongmatmg probably m the middle ages as a 
-safeguard against Moslem aggression, had not been 
accustomed to sea-voyage for centimes Their social 
laws would not penmt them to stir out of their land 
Dehnquents were punished with social ostracism or, 
even excommunication. The prohibition had obvious- 
ly outlived its purpose and remamed to clog the wheds 
of progress m the modem days of easy commumcation 
and exchange of thoughts and ideals between difierent 
countnes. It is significant that Vivdrananda had to 
overstep this soaal bamer nght at the start on his 
chosen path of action He had also to suppress even 
the instinctive cravmg of a Hindu monk for seclusion 
and for places of pilgrimage. Was not the 

15 
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entire world a sacred manifestation of the Divine^ 
Was not man behmd all shades ,of compleaon equally 
holy as an expression of the Lord^ With such a 
universal and deified outlook, and defymg the anachro- 
nistic and meamngless restrictions of tiie Hmdn society, 
he left the shores of Bombay on the srst of May, 

1893 

He proceeded to America along the Pacific route 
What httie he had occasion to see of Chma and Japan 
convinced him of the existence in both the countries 
of an undercurrent of spintual thoughts that had 
flowed out of India in days long gone by This made 
him visualize the glonous days of ancient India But 
the present wretchedness of his motherland stood out 
m bold relief against the prosperous scene of modem 
Japan, and tins lacerated his achmg heart Wife 
reverential regard for the past, mtense sympathy for 
the present and a vague and mtuihve hope for Bie 
future of India, he crossed over to America 

He landed m Vancouver and thence proceeded 
straight to Chicago by tram The World’s Fair burst 
before his eyes like a dazzling qiitome of Western 
civihzation A very high standard of neatness, pre- 
cision and organized skill, nnracles wrought by 
machines, amazmg harmony between ntihty and 
aesthetics, splendid display of riches and arbdcs of 
luxury— all these combmed to present before his 
wondenng eyes a spectacular show of the New World 
at the height of its glory. Men and women m immacu- 
late costumes and with polished manners filled the 
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enclosure on all sides His imaginary picture of the 
West faded before the magmficent panorama of 
Western life He felt, admired and stood stupefied 
before the glonoos grandeur of Occidental culture and 
bowed his head before the persevering zeal of the 
nabons that had worked for centunes to evolve it. 

The painful contrast of this picture with that of 
his motlierland filled with poverty and squalor pierced 
his tender heart With a gaping and hidden wound 
in hiS heart, he roamed about in the Fair and made 
nccessaiy enquiries about the Parliament of Rehgions. 
He was snrpnsed to hear that none but duly authorized 
delegates could think of addressmg the august 
assembly, and he was utterly dismayed to learn that 
the time for enrolhng new delegates had already 
expired. His impetuous soul had rushed bun out of 
India without carmg even to equip him with necessary 
information. The simple child of spiritual India, 
trustmg in nothmg but the Divme Will, knocked at the 
gates of the thoroughly organized Parhament of 
Rehgions and found that it was not to be opened to 
one who had no charter from any recognized Society. 
Cold waves of depression benumbed the disillusioned 
monk. However, he pulled himself up quickly, gave 
up the idea of speaking in the Parhament and turned 
his mind to see as much of the country as he could 
afford to do 

Victimized by sharks almost at every step of his 
journey, he had come to the end of his resources. 
Moreover, he had not provided himself adequately 
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against the seventies of the approaching winter He 
cabled for help to Ins Madras disciples and also applied 
for a grant to an orgamred Societ\' Unfortunately 
the head of the Society communicated his nnchantable 
wish by the cryptic message, "Let the deni die of 
cold I" He, however, remained unruffled, resigning 
himself completely to Dnmc dispensahon and wrote to 
a disciple, "I am here amongst llic children of the 
Son of Mary, and the Lord Jesus will help me " 
Heanng that living was comparabvcly cheap in 
Boston, he started immediately for that city In the 
railway tram, luckily, he met an Amcncan lady, who 
with overwhelming sympadiy invited him to her house 
in Boston and introduced him later to Professor Wnght 
of the Harvard University The professor was so 
much impressed by the Swami's talks that he told him 
plainly that if he required any credentials for the right 
of addressing tile Parliament of Religions, then surely 
the sun must require credentials for the right of 
shming Dr Wnght furnished the Swami forthwith 
with a veiy strong letter of introduction to one of his 
fnends, who happened to he the chairman of the 
committee for selechng delegates to the Parliament 
The tone of the letter can be felt through the following 
sratence, " Here is a man who is more learned than 
aM out learned professors put together." Armed with 
^ letter and encouraged by a reviving hope, the 
Swm went back to Chicago He amved late at the 
stobon and did not know where to go, and as a matter 
0 act, he had to spend the night in an empfy box on 
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station premises^ as he had lost the address of the 
committee Next mommg he went about the aty m 
search of his destination After a weary and fruitless 
endeavour, he sat down exhausted m the street, when 
a generous lady from the opposite house stqiped out, 
almost like a godsend, and proceeded to help him out 
of his difSculty. With her help he got himself enrolled 
Without delay as a delegate to the Parliament of 
Rehgions and lodged with the other Onental delegates 
Thus, fleeced by swindlers all along his route, 
stranded amidst people rolling m wealth and luxury 
and knocked out by the rigid rules of the Parliament, 
the Swarm at long last was rolled back by a combma- 
tion of propitious circumstances to the very place and 
position for which he had come all the way bom India 
Through the imbal rude shocks followed by pleasant 
surpnses, however, he felt the touch of the Divme 
hand fliat appeared to be leadmg him surely and 
steadily towards a great goal. 

The Parhament of Rehgions commenced its first 
session on the iith of September The Swarm’s 
majestic appearance expressive of a vinle manhood, 
combmed with his stnkmgly attractive apparel, made 
him conspicuous among the Onental delegates He 
waited till the end of the day to take the last turn of 
makmg a short speech by way of announcing himself 
before the great assembly. As he rose to speak, 
admirmg and cunous eyes were fixed upon the stately 
figure of the Swami, with black hair, large and lustrous 
eyes, red hps and olive complexion set o£E by a big 
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yellow turban, and floivmg ochre robe, drawn m at the 
waist by an orange cord He opened his bps to accost 
the audience endearingly as “Sisters and brothers of 
America,’' and he was overwhelmed by deafening 
cheers from all corners of the hall Silence followed, 
and Vivekananda poured out his heart Bereft of 


cold formahties, rigid dogmas, and hollow, stilted or 
illusive phraseology, his artless and spontaneous speech 
proceeded from the fuUuKs of his heart and venly ' he 
spake like one m authority ’ The surgmg stream of 
spintuahty, of endless love for God and deified 

humamty, of umversal fruth m all rehgions ^the stream 

that had had its birth on the snow-capped heights of 
the heavenly hfe of Ramaknshna and had descended 
to the immaculate heart of his chosen disciple, sudden- 
ly broke through all barriers and gushed out m a 
torrential rush of apostohc love and wisdom The 
house was flooded by waves of spintuahty The en- 
raptured audience, hstenmg to the age-old message of 
unbounded cathohcism of the Hmdu seem, saw new 
ight beyond the rmsty hedges of sects, commumties, 
c urches and denommahons Many eyes were opened, 
many souls were stirred, and the speaker was greeted 
with a fitting and umque ovation 

Parhament on the 
2701 S^tember, he dehvered ten or twelve speeches, 
tbrough which he acquainted the house with the lofty 
I eas and ideals coimected with vanous aspects of 
m uism, and also with his central theme of Umversal 
Kehgion based on the findmgs of the Vedio seers In 
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the inspired utterance vnth which he concluded his 
address at the final session, one secs a revelation of 
the spirit of Ramakrishna, and gets the k^-note of 
Vivekananda's message to the West, He declared wi& 
all the emphasis that he could command* "The 
Chnsban is not to become a Hmdu or a Buddhist, nor 
a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But 
each must assimilate the spint of the others and yet 
preserve his individuahty and grow accordmg to the 
law of growth ... If the Parhament of Rehgions has 
shoivn anything to the world, it is this It has proved 
to the world that hohness, punty and charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church in the world, 
and that every system has produced men and women 
of the most exited character. In the face of this 
evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival 
of his own rehgion and the destruction of the others, 
I pity him from the bottom of my heart, and pomt out 
to him that upon the banner of every rehgion will soon 
be written, m spite of his resistance* 'Help and not 
Fight,’ 'Assimilation and not Destruction,’ ‘Harmony 
and Peace and not Dissension.’ ’’ 

Whatever imght have been the object of conven- 
ing the Parliament, surely, none of the organizers 
<onld expect that a person emergmg out of the depths 
of Asiatic heathenism would galvanize the audience m 
such a way by a more hberal, accommodatmg and 
rational view of rehgion than any of the erudite spon- 
sors of sectanan churches present m the assembly could 
ever dream of It was really Vivekananda who 
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breathed a spinl of univctcalism into the Parliament 
and immortalired it as a moniimcnlnl endeavour for 
tolerance, peace and amity among tlie religions of the 
r^orld He raised the Parliament from a mere sympo- 
sium of diverse and ducrgciit views about religion to 
the dignity of a magnificent forum through which the 
world was enlightened on the glonoiii, concept of 
Universal Religion. It was indeed his own contnbu- 
bon tliat enabled him to compliment the land of the 
Parliament of Religions with the following words 
" Asoka’s council was a counal of the Buddhist faitli. 
Akbar’s, though more to the purpose, was only a 
parlour-meebng. It was resen ed for America to pro- 
claim to all quarters of the globe that the Lord is m 
every religion " 

His clear and impressive exposition, combined 
with his all-embracing love and prophebe vision, 
elicited from the American press a chorus of admiring 
and revercnUal applause The New York Herald 
frankly announced him as "undoubtedly the greatest 
figure in the Parliament of Religions,” and added 
"After hoanng him we feel how foolish it is to send 
nnssionancs to this learned nation " The Bosioit 
Evening Transcript said by way of dcpicUng the mag- 
nefac influence of the Swami " He is a great favourite 
at the Parbament from the grandeur of his senbments 
and his appearance as well If ho merely crosses the 
platform he js applauded ; . . At the Parliament of 
Rdigions they used to keep Vivekananda unbl the end 
of the programme, to mako people stay hll the end of 
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the session . . The four tiiousand fanning people in 
the Hall of Colombns would sit smiling and expectant, 
waiting for an hour or two of other men's speeches, to> 
hsten to Vivekanaida for fifteen minutes " Thus by 
the unqualified eulogy of a host of journals the Hmdu 
monk was advertised through the length and breadth, 
of Amenca 

The unauthorized and unrecognized mtruder in 
the Parhament of Rehgions, the nondescript shanger 
in a pecuhar garb and with an almost empty purse,, 
the innocent target of mob cunosity and the object oi 
sympathy of a few generous souls blazed forth sudden- 
ly like a meteor before the Amencan society, which 
rushed to lionize him m all possible ways The doors 
of the nch, the learned, the rehgionsly disposed were 
flung open to him, and he was overwhelmed by the 
reverenbal courtesy and luxurious hospitahty of his. 
admirmg hosts The Hmdu monk with his bleeding 
heart for his poor motherland did, however, survive 
the shock of recogmhon and honour He worked hard 
for his noble mission and spent every ounce of his 
energy m enhghtenmg the cibzens of the great repubhc 
on India, her glonous hoary culture and her present 
state of harrowing misery His days were spent in 
talks and discourses m parlours and pubhc places, and 
in keepmg hundreds of engagements with interested 
people who would flock to him from difierent quarters. 

For a time he placed hunself under a lecture 
bureau and toured through a number of important 
cities indudmg Chicago, St Louis, Detroit, Boston, 
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Washington and New York At Boston he courted the 
displeasure of the audience by his scathing criticism ol 
certain aspects of Western life He had analysed 
Western civiliralion, assessed both its bright and dark 
sides and had been considerably frank, bold and enthu- 
siastic in placing before all the findings of his investi- 
gations While voting to Indian fnends and disciples, 
he would pay gloving inbult^ to the American’s love 
of liberty, economic policy, induslnal organization, 
educational system, devotion to progress of science, 
museums and art-gallcncs and thoroughly organized 
social vclfarc vork on scientific lines Again, while 
addressing the American public, he would vehemently 
denounce the shady aspects of Occidental society, 
charactenzed by national vanity and selfishness, 
breathless race for luxury, religious and cultural intoler- 
ance, economic csploitation of the weak, pohUcal in- 
trigues and violence He was pre-eminently a teacher 
of mankind, and as such he could hardly afford to 
humour his audience at the cost of truth Spiritual 
teachers of manlond cannot placate people for cheap 
popularity , rather they face opposition, inquisition 
and even crucifixion, for trying sincerely to correct the 
ways of the Pharisees and the Sadducccs Perversity 
bred of ignorance and plethoric egohsm, is engrained 
in the nature of the unspintual man, and spiritual 
Masters have to pay heavily for it Vivckananda’s 
plain-speaking, too, instead of being an eye-opener, 
wounded the national vanity of his Boston audience, 
imtated for a while the press and gave a handle to 
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jealous partisans bent upon misduef. The Swami, 
however, remained unperturbed, paid no heed to the 
reactionary wave of indignation and looked with com- 
passion upon the agents of mischief 

At Detroit he broke away from the lecture bureau 
and proceeded mdependently on his lectunng tour 
through a number of cities Ultimately he settled m 
New York with a band of earnest sov^ around him, 
and held with them regular classes on Jnana-Yoga and 
Raja-Yoga, that is, a system of Hmdu metaphysics and 
Hindu science of practical religion Of the devoted 
Amencan followers who remained faithful to him up 
to the end of their Uves, menbon may be made of the 
foUowmg’ Miss Greensbdel (afterwards Sister Chns- 
tme), Mbs S E. Waldo (afterwards Sister Handasi), 
Mr. and Mrs Francis Leggett and Mrs Ole Bull Miss 
Josephme MacLeod, who is sbll ahve, also belongs to 
this group There were some other enthusiasts who 
had to be rejected by him after a while for their m- 
ordinate cravmg for occult powers However, m New 
York, his first course lasted from February to June, 
1895, and about this time he had finished dictatmg to 
M^ S. E Waldo his lUumuiatmg treatise on Eaja- 
Yoga, which was valued as much by scholars like fte 
Amencan philosopher Wilham James as by spiritual 
aspirants like Count Leo Tolstoy of Russia 

In the summer of 1895 the Swami retired with 
nearly twelve devoted disciples to a qmet hill-retreat, 
the Thousand Island Park, on the bank of the river 
St Lawrence It was here that he converted his philo- 
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sophical seminar into a lull-fledged hermitage and 
uubated his disciples mto the discipline of ^rama life 
by way of a temporary expenment The Swami 
apphed himself exclusively to watch and help the 
spmtual growth of each of the mdividuals and to inshl 
mto them all the fundamental ideas and ideals of 
rehgious life Each day the Swann’s "Inspired 
Talks’’ opened a new vista of noble thoughts and 
sentiments, and his closer spiritual contact went to 
chasten and exalt the hves of the earnest group of 
spuitual aspirants It was here that he released before 
his disaples his thoughts and sentiments about his 
Master, Ramaknshna 

In September, 1895, he went over to England, uia 
Pans, for a change on grounds of health, but instead 
of takmg rest, he worked bard for his mission. About 
this time he had the satsfacbon of wnhng to a Madras 
disciple "In England my work is leaBy splendid ” 
The Enghdi people, he observed, were slow to receive 
new ideas, but once they grasped anythmg they had 
the tenacity of chngmg to it for life Moreover, he felt 
that the Bnbsh nabon with its far-flung empire vras a 
fit medium through which he might broadcast his ideas 
all over the world Duimg his short stay m England, 
the Swami’s magnebc personality and lUuimnabng 
discourses made a great impression upon many, and 
won the esteem even of learned and anstocrabc curcles , 
and the English press went so far as to honour him as 
a qimtual teacher of the order of Buddha and Christ 

Towards the end of 1895 he returned to Amenca 
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for a bnef sojourn of about three months. Besides 
conducting his regular classes in New York, he went 
through a whirhvind course of lectures before learned 
audiences hke the Metaphysical Society of Hartford, 
the Ethical Society of Brooklyn and the Philosophical 
Seminar of Harvard, as well as before the general 
pubUc in vanous places m New York, Boston and 
Detroit About this time a young Englishman, J J 
Goodwm, dedicated his hfe entirely to the Swami's 
service It was the devoted apphcabon of this ideal- 
istic stenographer that went to preserve the later 
lectures of Vivekananda In February, i8g6, the 
Swami mtroduced Ramaknshna to the New York 
pubhc through his bnlhant discourse on " My Master " 
The most important business of the Swami dunng this 
penod was the consohdabon of his Amencan work by 
organizing the Vedanta Society of New York under 
Francis Leggett as its President 

Thus placmg his mission in Amenca on a perma- 
nent foobng and wnbng to one of his brother-disciples, 
Saradananda, to come and take charge of the New 
York cenbe, he left for London by the middle of April, 
1896 Saradananda, who had already amved m 
London, took necessary instrucbon from the Swami 
and proceeded to New York by the end of June The 
Swami agam apphed himself vigorously to do some 
sohd work m England through pubhc lectures as well 
as through regular classes on Vedanta philosophy 
This bme he became mbmate with the old and vener- 
able Indologist of Oxford, Max Muller, and attracted 
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a band of staunch followers like Miss Margaret E Noblo 
(later Sister Nivcdita), Mr, and Mrs Sevier and Miss 
Henrietta Mullen With the Seviers he spent about a 
couple of months on the Continent Tlic Svvami 
stayed for a while in the bracing climate of Switrcrland 
in order to refresh his tired nerves, went to Gennany 
to meet, on invitation, Paul Peiissen, the great 
Vedanbe philosopher of Europe, and then returned to 
England, visiting Holland on the way The sublime 
Alpine scenery of Switzerland suggested to the Swami 
the idea of establishing on the heights of the Himalayas 
a monastery where his Eastern and Western disciples 
might find a suitable place for union The Seviers 
took up the idea and made it their life-work to give 
it a practical shape By tlic end of December, 1896, 
the Swami left the shores of England, made a short 
stay in Italy and then proceeded to India The Seviers 
accompanied him to spend the rest of their lives in 
India devoting themselves exclusively to spuatual 
practice as well as to work out the Swann’s idea about 
the Himalayan monastery 

REVITAUZmO THE RELIGIONS 
Thus Vivekananda spent more than three years of 
the best part of his life in Amenca and Europe and 
eithausted himself physically by lus Herculean endea- 
vour at broadcasting the spintual message of his 
Master and gleaiung at the same time whatever the 
Western civilization might contribute towards the re- 
habihtation of his dear motherland Besides famihar- 
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izing thousands of Westemeis with Ste precious con- 
tents of Hmdoism and thus mchiectly raismg India in 
tfadr esteem, the Swanu convinced them of the neces- 
sity of the essentials of tiehgion, held up before them 
the rationale behmd all faiths and made them ahve to 
the paramount need of transcendmg sect-bound 
thoughts for realizing the glonous ideal of Universal 
Rehgion 

He acquamted his Western audience with the Faith 
of the Hindus rooted m the oldest of scnptures, the 
Vedas, he told them about the impersonal character 
of its tcachmgs, its universal message of unbounded 
catholidsra, its presentation of various readings of 
Divinity, monistic, qualified monistic and dnahshc, 
and also about various kmds of rehgious practice 
grouped under four fundamental types, namely, Jnina- 
Yoga, Raja-Yoga, BhakU-Yoga and Karma-Yoga, 
covenng the enture range of human tastes, tempera- 
ments and capaahes He explained to them the doc- 
trine of karma and rebirth and enhghtened them on 
the Hmdn idea of salvation through the reahzabon of 
one's identity with the Absolute Then by his rational 
eiqrosition he showed how the Hmdu view of rdigion 
could stand the severest scrutiny of reason and exist m 
perfect amity with the findings of science Above all, 
he laid special emphasis on the fact that the broad and 
hberal message of Vedanta contamed the science of all 
rdigions that might enable the world to realize the 
essential umty underlying them all and to stand 
umted on the magnificent pedestal of Universal 
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Rdigion He made them aware of the fact that 
Hindmsm possessed the golden bond that might umte 
all the different churches of the world wthout dwarfing 
or mublatmg the individuality of any. He showed 
how the findmgs of the Upanishadic seers' regarding the 
fundamental verities of hfe and existence were perfect- 
ly non-denominational in their character, and these 
could be assimilated by all secfaons of humamly in 
■order to secure their faith m their respechve creeds 
against the aggressions of critical reason and also to 
hberalize their outlook on all other religions Eama- 
knshna, through his vast and deep realizations, had 
discovered this fact long ago, and it was the Master’s 
supreme discovery that was aimounced to the world by 
■the trumpet voice of his illustrious apostle The Swann 
was firm m his conviction that resuscitation of the lofty 
and catholic message of the Upanishads would bimg 
about Hmdu renaissance and concomitantly place all 
the rehgions of the earth on a sound basis and tie them 
■up m a bond of fellowship Thus Hmdu renaissance, 
accordmg to the Swarm, would herald the advent of 
Hmversal Rehgion 

The Swami derived from the Hmdu scriptures, 
illummed by his Master’s and his own reahzations, a 
highly lafaonal view of rehgion suited admirably to the 
intellectual demands of the modem age By his pre- 
sentation the West learnt to look at rehgion ftom an 
altogether new angle The Swarm’s defimhon of rehg- 
ion as "the mamfestaton of the Divmity that is 

ady in man went surdy to clear a mass of pre* 
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jiidice against religion According to him, religion is 
ii growth from withm till one reaches the last stage of 
human evolution, when the mdividual realizes withm 
his own self all his dreams of perfection and absolute 
6eedom, and discovers the kmgdom of heaven that 
has been lymg all the time withm the heart. Smce 
evolution presupposes mvolubon, the evolvmg man 
must have ivithm himself the potenhahty of perfection, 
which he is hymg to manifest consciously or un- 
consaously through all his thoughts and endeavours 
When man conquers his inner nature, he becomes 
perfect, “ even as the Father m heaven is perfect," and 
finds God, the ever-free Master of nature, the hvmg 
ideal of perfechon and absolute freedom, as the essence 
of his own bemg When one attams such a state, he is 
said to be rebgious Hence did the Swami say, 
" Religion IS neither m books, nor m inteflectual con- 
sent, nor m reason. Reason, theones, documents, 
doctrmes, books, religious ceremomes are all helps to 
rehgion ; rehgion itself consists m realization ” Thus, 
instead of laymg stress merely on authority, tradition 
and dogmas, mstead of doudmg the issue with super- 
natural!^, instead of makmg any peremptory demand 
on the creduhty of people regarding things and ideas 
unwarranted by scientific knowledge and positivistic 
common sense, the Swami presented rehgion as a 
perfectly 'natural and normal element of human hfe ’ 
Such a rational concept of rehgion accords completely 
with modem thoughts voiced so clearly by John Haynes 
Holmes of Chicago through the statement; "Rehgion 
16 
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IS a natural and normal element of human life It is 
not supematuial in any sense of revelation. It is not 
a superstition m any sense of fraud or fiction It is 
sunply the experience of human nature in the higher 
ranges of its activities " 

The Swami further pointed out that religion is not 
only a natural and normal element, but also a umversal 
phenomenon of human Me He observed that the 
cravmg for perfection, for mfimte Me, bhss and 
knowledge is a deep-rooted mstmct of man Man is 
impelled by his very nature to stave ceaselessly for 
freedom from all forms of bondage , his inner nature 
does not permit him to remam permanently blind to 
the vamfy of the world, and as soon as he visualises 
the unreahty of material nature, he is urged from 
within to find an everlasting rock of existence for his 
own security and rehef 'TOen bereavement of any 
ephemeral content of the world shocks him, he craves 
for somethmg substantial with which he may remam 
m eternal umon of love The world may, at the worst, 
delude a person for a whole lifetime by appearing to be 
real and attractive, and may absorb his entire atten- 
tion and energy, but " even to him death comes, and 
he IS also compelled to ask, 'Is this real’’ Rehgion 
begms with this question and ends with its answer." 
The umversal search for the real, the permanent, the 
perfect and the ever-free ideal, which is none other than 
God, is prompted by the rehgious urge of man's inner 
nature This was why the Swami announced, " It is 
my behef that rehgious thought is m man's very 
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consStufion, so much so that it is impossible for him 
to give up religion until he can give up Ins mmd and 
body, nntil he can give up thought and life.” Thus 
through the Su ami’s conception of rehgion as a natural 
and umversal phenomenon of human life, the Western 
rvorld found a perfectly humanistic view of reh^on tiiat 
fitted in wonderfully with its intellectual predilections 
Havdock Ellis appears almost to echo the Swami’s 
ideas when he descnbes rehgion as “a spiritual func- 
tion which is almost a ph3?siological function." 

Besides bemg a natural, normal and universal 
function, rehgion was dedared by the Swami to be the 
source of the highest kind of happiness Said the 
Swami: "The lower the orgamzahon, the greater the 
pleasure m the senses Very few men can eat a meal 
with the same gusto as a dog, or a wolf But all the 
pleasures of the dog or the wolf have gone, as it were, 
mto the senses The lower tjpes of humanity m all 
nations find pleasure in the senses, while the cultured 
and the educated find it in thought, philosophy, m the 
arts and the sciences. Spintnahty is a still higher 
plane The subject being mfimte, that plane is the 
highest, and the pleasure tiiere is the highest for those 
who ran appreciate it So, even on the ntihtanan 
ground that man is to seek for pleasure, he should 
cultivate rehgious thought, for it is the highest pleasure 
that exists." Yet the Swami was not a believer in the 
valuation of religion on the grounds of utihty; he 
taught that religion as a laudable quest for eternal truth 
was its own reward, and he challenged the utilitarian 
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assessor saying " What right has a person to ask that 
truth should be judged by the standard of uhhty or 
money 5 Suppose there is no utility, vwll it be less 
true? Utility is not the test of truth ” Shll, to 
satisfy the seekers of pounds, shillings and pence 
in eveiything, the Swann showed how rehgious prac- 
tice, that IS, systematic stnvmg for perfection, brings 
unbounded joy 

The Swami did, moreover, pomt out that “rehgion 
as a saence, as a study, is the greatest and the healthi- 
est exercise that the human mmd can have This 
pursuit of the Infimte, this struggle to grasp the 
Infimte, this effort to get b^ond the hmitations of the 
senses, out of matter, as it were, and to evolve the 
spiritual man, this staving day and night to make the 
Infimte one with our bemg— this struggle itself is the 
soundest and the most glonous that man can make " 
He went farther to declare that it was not only the 
mdividual, but the entire society in its coUecbye exist- 
ence that was benefited by religion, because 'religion 
appeared to be the most potent and salutary force for 
sustaimng the very life of a social group The Swarm 
declared emphatically "Of all the forces that have 
worked and are sbfl workmg to mould the destinies 
of the human race, none certainly is more potent than 
that the manifestation of which we call rdigion All 
social organisations have as a background the worbngs 
of that pecuhar force, and the greatest cohesive impulse 
ever brought into play among human umts has been 
derived from this power It is the greatest motive 
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power that moves the human mind No other ideal 
can put into us the same mass of energy as the spir- 
itual So far as human history goes, it is obvious to 
all of ns that this has been the case, and that its 
powers are not dead I do not deny that men, on 
simply ublitanan grounds, can be very good and moral 
. But the world-movers, men who brmg, as it were," 
a mass of magnebsm mto the world, whose qiint works 
m hundreds and m thousands, whose life igmtes others 
with a spintual fire, such men, we always find, have 
that spintual background Their motive power comes 
from rehgion Rehgion is the greatest motive power 
for realizing that mtote energy which is the birthnght 
and nature of every man In buildmg up character, 
m malong for everythmg that is good and great, m 
‘ bringing peace to oAers, and peace to one’s own self, 
rehgion is the highest motive power, and therefore 
ou^t to be studied from that standpomt ” The 
recently departed Rev J T. Sunderland impUatly 
confirmed the Swami’s views by depictmg the reverse 
side " If the world on a large scale ever comes to 
beheve that man, instead of possessmg a spintual and 
divme nature, related to the Infimte Mmd, and m some 
deep true sense a child of God, is only an acadental 
thing, an excepbonally mtelhgent brute, what will be 
the consequences? Can the startling fact of bumamty 
dropping down to such a lowered estimate of itself fail 
to be followed very senous consequences? For one 
thing, will not all human advancement, soaal, educa- 
tional, moral, and rehgious, be senously checked ^ 
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Will not men (end to lose interest in progress ; lend to 
lose interest in all high things , tend to grow less earnest 
and less moral in character; tend more and more to 
say, 'Let us cat and drink for to-morrow we die’?" 

So much convinced was the Swami about the 
essential necessity of religion for the collective secunly 
and happiness of the human society that he shuddered 
to notice the growing tendency in the West towards 
abdicating religion Civilization minus religion ap- 
peared to him (0 be nothing but polished animalism 
that was sure to ruin the entire society like the great 
empires of the past He actually raised a note of 
alarm that the whole of Europe, with its growing 
apathy to spinluahty, was sitting on the top of a 
volcano which might burst at any moment The last 
World War and the present ravages all over Europe of 
another and a more disastrous one show how far the 
Swami was correct m his apprehensions His fore- 
boding IS further substantiated by the frank and 
pathetic confession of Dr Will Durant of our days 
"We in America (the Amcnca that abandons religion 
and God) are engaged in a gigantic expenment as to 
the possibihty of mamtainmg social order and racial 
vitahty through a moral code restmg solely on the 
earth The expenment failed m Athens and it failed m 
renaissant Italy , The process has already under- 
nimed the Anglo-Saxon leadership of America in litera- 
ture, morals and muniapal politics , as it goes on (if it 
goes on) it will probably weaken all the peoples of 
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Western Europe and North America In the end we 
shall be an ejcUnct volcano ” 

The Swami was emphatic in his enunciation that 
the value of the life of an mdmdual or a soaety was 
to be assessed on its spintnal progress, and not merely 
on its material possessions or intellectual attamments 
Hence culture of the cardinal virtues, namely, purity, 
devotion, humihty, smeenty, selflessness and love— ^ 
that contribute to spintual progress — should claim our 
attention more than anyflimg else on earth He 
assured his Western audience that this outlook, instead 
of standing m the way of material and mtellectual 
advancement, would rather go to improve the condi- 
ton of the world by elunmatmg all disruptive and 
disintegratmg forces, all clashes and conflicts ansmg 
out of the present leanmg towards the negation of the 
nobler trails of human nature. A true rehgious outlook 
was the only thmg, accordmg to the Swami, that could 
be expected to transform the fightmg and bleeding 
world into a heaven of peace. 

While proclaiming the supreme necessity of religion 
for the progress of avilization, the Swami was not blmd 
to the histoncal data regarding the untold sufferings 
that had been brought upon the human society by 
fanatics in the name of rehgion He was bold and 
flank enough to admit "Though there is nothmg that 
has brought to man more blessmgs than rehgion, yet, 
at the same tune, there is nothmg that has brought 
more horror than rehgion. Nothing has brought more 
peace and love than rehgion ; nothmg has engendered 
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fiercer hatred than religion Nothing has made the 
brotherhood of man more tangible than religion,' 
nothing has bred more bitter enmity between man and 
man than rehgion Nothing has built more chantable 
inshtuhons, more hospitals for men, and even for 
animals, than rehgion ; nothmg has deluged the world 
with more blood than rehgion ” The Swami, however, 
pomted out that rehgion was not to blame for all the 
misdeeds earned out m its name Just as neither 
Newton nor Laplace could be held responsible for the 
horrors of scientific manslaughter, so neither Christ nor 
Muhammad could be made liable for the atrocities of 
crusades and jehads Rehgious mtolerance and fight 
proceeded, like all other conflicts, from ignorance, 
vamty, selfishness and brutality mgiamed m the baser 
nature of man 

Faihng to grasp the correct import of religion, 
people often lose sight of the kernel and fight over 
husks The Swami made it dear that quarrels betiveen 
different rehgions arose from over-emphasis on 
secondaiy details and that there was unanimity 
regardmg the fundamental aim and scope of rehgion, 
which he laid down bnefly and pomtedly m the 
follmving words " The aim is to get nd of nature’s 
control over us That is the goal of dl religions Each 
soul IS potentially divme The goal is to manifest this 
divmity withm by controlhng nature, external and 
intemd Do this either by work (Karma-Yoga), 
worship (Bhakh-Yoga), or psychic control (Raja-Yoga), 
or philosophy (Jnana-Yoga), by one or other or all of 
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these, and be free. This js the whole of religion. 
Doctnnes, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, 
or forms, are but secondary details" He drew the 
attention of all to the fact that the great religions of the- 
world were of one opinion, so far as behef in the 
c.xistencc of God, potential divimty of tlie soul and 
possibility of salvation through transcendental experi- 
ence of God were concerned All great rehgions derive 
their origin and vahdify ftom the realizations of one 
or more seers of outstandmg personality. All of them 
owe allegiance to certam books as their senptures, and 
while urging mankind to attain freedom through the 
knowledge of God, all of them presenbe certam forms 
and symbols, glorification of names of God, and wor- 
ship of holy personages as aids to spiritual growth 
They are ftus essentiallj' alike in substance, though 
they differ widely in forms. Said the Swann. "The 
language of the soul is one, the languages of the 
nations are many ; their customs and methods of hves 
ate wholly different. Religion is of the soul and finds 
expression through various nations, languages and 
customs. Hence it Mows that the difference between 
the rehgions of the world is one of expression and not 
of substance , and their points of similarity and umty 
arc of the soul, intnnsic The same sweet harmony is 
vibrant there also, as it is on many and diverse mstru- 
ments." 

The Swarai analysed the contents of credal rehgions 
into philosophy, myology and ntuals, and assessed 
the value and significance of each He said • " We see 
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that m every religion there arc three parts, I mean m 
every great and rccogmred religion First, there is the 
philosophy, which presents the whole scope of that 
religion, setting forth its liasic principles, the goal and 
the means of reaching it The second part is mytho- 
logy, which IS philosophy made concrete It consists 
of legends relating to the lives of men, or of super- 
natural beings and so fortli It is the abstractions 
concrebzed in the more or less imaginary bves of men 
and supernatural beings The third part is the ritual 
This is still more concrete, and is made up of forms and 
ceremonies, various physical attitudes, flowers and 
incense, and many other things that appeal to the 
senses In these consists the ritual ” Also, "The 
third porbon of all religions is symbolism, which you 
call ceremonials and forms Even the expression 
through mythology, the lives of heroes, is not sufficient 
for all There are mmds stall lower Like children 
they must have theu: kindergarten of religion, and 
these symbologies evolved concrete examples, which 
they can handle and grasp and understand, which they 
can see and feel as matenal something ’’ The Swami 
pomted out that the externals had sprung out of a 
necessity, although thity were not absolute and uni- 
versal m concephon and appheabon He said, 
"External helps and methods, forms, ceremonies, 
creeds, doctrmes, all have them right place and are 
meant to support and strengthen us until we become 
strong Then they are no more necessary They are 
our nurse and as such mdispensable m youth " And 
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again, "The Hindus have discovered that the Absolute 
can only be realised, or thought of, or stated, through 
the relative, and the images, crosses and crescents are 
simply so many symbols, so many pegs to hang the 
spiritual ideas on It is not that tlus help is necessary 
for everyone, but those that do not need it have no 
right to say that it is ivrong " 

Thus the Swami pomted out that while philosophy 
was the substantial core, the central theme, the very 
soul of every rebgion, m3ithology and ntuals were only 
Its outer sheath, secondary details, mere expressions 
While the first is the basis of the mvanable and eternal 
truth, the second group is only a variable superstruc- 
ture, purporting to be an aid to the realization of the 
central ^th. Just as the same thought may be 
expressed through a variety of languages, just as the 
same note may be emitted through a variety of musical 
instruments, so the same fundamental venties of life 
and existence, the same philosophy, may be couched in 
a variety of symbology through different sets of mytho- 
logy and ntuals for faahtating tiie understanding of 
dffierent groups of people with different tastes, tempera- 
ments and traditions But sect-bound people do not 
realize the fact that myfliology and ntuals have mfinite 
scope for vanation without prejudicmg the central 
truth, and that there is no reason for claiming these 
secondary details to be mvanable components of reh- 
gion The Swann pomted out that it was owmg to this 
mistaken attitude towards the externals of rehgion that 
differenVsects and communities fought with one another. 
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He said, "All religions have their ora mythology, only 
each of them says, ‘My stones are not m5iths,’ ’’ and 
" One sect has one parbcolar form of ntnal, and thinks 
that that is holy, while the nhials of another sect are 
arrant superstition ” This attitude bred of a confu- 
sion between essenbals and mere externals of religion 
IS at the root of all sectanan dissensions 

Through his momentous announcement on the 
relativity of mythology and ntuals, the world has been 
furnished with the rationale which may enable it to 
clear the mass of age-old prejudice that has been 
cloudmg sectanan and communal vieivs of rehgion It 
has gone, moreover, to rabonahze rehgion and make 
it acceptable to the modem nnnd, which is repelled by 
preposterous mj^ologies and apparently senseless 
ntuals By enunciating the fundamental aim and 
scope of all rdigions, stating and explaimng the pomts 
of essential agreement and of formal difference betiveen 
them, showmg the possibility of vanabon in the super- 
fiaal contents of religion, such as mythology and 
ntuals, traditions and customs, the Swami enhghtened 
the world as to how it might eschew both its heretical 
and sectanan views of rehgion 

He explamed,. moreover, the necessity of varia- 
tion m creeds by pomting out the fact that just as the 
physical food of man containmg the same group of 
essential ingredients had devdoped out of sheer 
necessity thousands of foims to cater to different 
tastes, similarly rehgion, the qantual food of man, 
had evolved a multitude of creeds on the same funda- 
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mentals in order to suit the different temperaments of 
distmct groups of people. Variety of faiths has 
ennched the world and made rehgion accessible, com- 
prehensible and practicable to all men This is why 
the Swami said “ Seeing that we are vanous m our 
natures, the same method can scarcely be apphed to 
any two of us in the same manner Some, you will 
find, are vety emotional m their nature, some very 
philosophical, rational, others drag to all sorts of 
ntualisbc forms, want thmgs which are concrete 
And all of these certainly cannot have the same 
method If there were only one method to arrive at 
truth, it would be death for everyone else who is not 
similarly constituted From this standpomt we see 
how glonous it IS that there are so many rehgions in 
the world, how good it is that there are so many 
teachers and prophets ” Again, '* You cannot make 
all conform to the same ideas, that is a fact, and I 
thank God that it is so It is the clash of thought, 
the differentiation of thought, that awakes thought 
Now, if we all thought alike, we would be like 
Egypban mummies m a museum looking vacantly at 
one another's face — ^no more than that ' The 
greater the number of sects, the more chance of people 
gettmg rehgion In the hotel where there are all sorts 
of food, everyone has a chance to get his appebte 
satisfied So I want sects to mulfaply m every 
country, that more people may have a chance to be 
spintual ” 

Thus provmg the necessity of variabon, the 
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Swann declared emphatically "The rehgions of the 
world are not contradictory or antagonistic ; they are 
but various phases of One Eternal Rehgion , that One 
Eternal Rehgion is apphed to different planes of exist- 
ence, IS apphed to the opmions of various nunds and 
various races ” The fundamental abstractions of all 
rehgions, divested of all special names, forms and 
local colour, were conceived by the Swarm to be the 
One Eternal Rehgion, the central pivot on which all 
the different faiths of the world were restmg hannom- 
ously m order to throw open to different groups of 
individuals various suitable approaches to the central 
truth This was the vision of Umversal Rehgion that 
the Swaim unfolded before the human race m order 
to help it, after centunes of rancorous fends over credal 
suzeramty, to step on to a much-needed hall of union 
The glonous reahzation of this Umversal Rehgion, the 
Swami hoped, would enable all the different sects and 
commumties of the world to reconcile their loyalty to 
their respective churches with a genume spint of un- 
bounded cathohasm towards all other faiths He 
knew perfectly well that this was not a utopian vision, 
that such an attitude could be developed both by the 
mtensely rehgious people as well as by the lukewarm, 
if only rehgious teachers would pomt out to humamty 
how the essentials of rehgion were to be discriminated 
from the variable externals He himself had seen such 
an attitude m Ramaknshna and imbibed the same from 
his Master, and he knew how humanity could be made 
conscious of Universal Rehgion by broadcastmg the 
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fundamental ideas and ideals consbtatmg the science 
of rehgion And the Swann announced “ It will be a 
rehgion which will have no place for persecution or 
intolerance m its pohly, which will recognize divimty 
in every man and woman, and whose whole scopCf 
whose whole force, will be centred in aidmg humanity 
to realize its own true divme nature " He tried to 
inspire the world with the magmficent ideal of Umversal 
Rehgion which "must be one which will have noi 
location m place or time ; which will be infinite like the 
God, it will preach, and whose sun will shme upon the 
followers of Knshna and of Christ, on samts and smners 
alike, which will not be Brahmamc or Buddhistic, 
Christian or Muhammadan, but the sum total of all 
these and still have infimte space for development r 
which m its cathohaty will embrace m its infimte arms 
and find a place for every human bemg " 

Fmally, m order to convince the world of the 
feasibihty of conceivmg and practismg the Umversal 
'Religion, the Swami, m a mood of apostohc fervour, 
proclaimed his own bu rning faith through the epoch- 
makmg utterance "I accept all rehgions that were 
m the past and worship them all I worship God with 
everyone _of them, m whatever form they worship 
Hun. I shall go to the mosque of a Muhammadan, 

I shall .enter the Chnsfaan’s church and kneel before 
the cmafix, I shall enter the Buddhistic temple, 
where I shall take refuge m Buddha and his Law I 
shall go mto the forest and sit down in meditation 
with the Hmdu, who is tiymg to see the light which 
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•enlightens tlie heart of everyone Not only shall 1 do 
all these, but I shall keep my heart open for all that 
may come m the future . The Bible, the Vedas, the 
Koran and all other sacred books arc so many pages, 
and an infinite number of pages remain yet to be un- 
folded I would leave it (my heart) open for all of 
them ’’ 

Thus through his rational exposition of the neces- 
sity and essenbals of rehgion, and through his clucida- 
bon of the grand concept of Universal Religion, the 
Swami applied the spintual message of Vedic India, 
which had been reaffirmed by Ramaknshna's and his 
•own rcahzabons, for vitalizing all the different rehgions 
of the world and enabling them to hold their ground 
before the crusades of scicnbfic findings and enbeal 
reason That the Swami’s ideas have filtered down at 
least to the intellectual strata of the modem West is 
evident from the unambiguous statement of tiie present 
learned editor of The Umiy, Chicago " Examine any 
history of cmlizataon— such a recent and admirable 
piece of work, for example, as Will Durant's Tlie 
Story of Cwtlizaiion — and see how large a place is 
occupied by a survey of rehgious customs and ideas 
This is because we all recognize to-day that religion 
IS a part of the expenence of man, a product of his 
•essenbal nature It is m this sense that all religions, 
even the most pnmibve, are not only real but also 
true They are true, at least, for tte people who 
beheve them in their oivn stage of psychological 
•development The time has passed by when we can 
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'declare that one rdigion — our own, of course — is true, 
and all others false. There can no longer be any line 
of division between the orthodox and heterodox, 
the Christian and pagan Rdigion is as native to the 
souls of the people who practise it as trees are native 
to the soil in which they grow There are many 
lehgions, as there are many trees, but all are a growth 
of .nature 'Religions are many, but Rehgion is one’ 
—and one because it belongs, like blood and breath, 
to the very life of man.” 

AWAKENING THE MOTHERLAND 

Swami Yiveikananda with his devoted followers, 
Mr and Mrs Sevier and hfr Goodwm, landed at 
Colombo on the 15th of January, 1897, and after 
visitmg a few places m Ceylon, the Swami proceeded 
through Rameswaram, Ramnad, Madura and Madras 
to Calcutta From fais landmg at the quay of Colombo 
till he reached his destmation, eager and enthusiasfac 
crowds gathered at every important place he visited or 
passed through m Ceylon and South India and over- 
whelmed him with ovations befittmg a great nafaonal 
hero; and before he left any such place the Swami 
charged the jubilant crowds with his grave and inspir- 
ing mess^ From the second week of May hll the 
end of the year he made an extensive tour of Northern 
India through the Umted Provmces, the Punjab, 
Kashmir and Rajputana, and wherever he went he 
broadcasted through his animatmg talks and discourses 
whatever he had to say about the much-needed salva- 

17 
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bon of his beloved motherland Before sailmg again 
for Amenca m June, 1899, he made another tour of 
the northern provmces and went on pilgrimage to the 
holy shnnes of Amamath and KsWrbhavani m 
Kashmir He spent nearly two years and a half m 
India and durmg this entire penod, m spite of his 
failmg health, he worked breaMessly for propaptmg 
his message and orgamzmg the corps of his standard- 
bearers 

His successful mission in the West, confirmed by 
the unstinted eulogy of the Amencan and European 
press, had surely mvested the Swami with the glory 
and authority of a great spmtnal teacher of exceptional 
cahbre Towenng above all forms of weakness and 
slavery, he had appeared before the Western world 
like a pillar of strength, an embodiment of freedom 
Amidst depression and helplessness, hatred and ]eal- 
ouQ', pnde and prejudice, the imghly sponsors of 
modem avilizahon had seen in him an apostle of joy 
and hope, a perenraal fountam of love, peace and 
harmony The Swami undoubtedly possessed that 
subtle attractive force which can hardly be defined, 
but which IS mvanably found m the make-up of an 
outstanding spmtual teacher m whom people see 
almost a fulfilment of their dearest aspirations, a solu- 
ton of then most pressing problems, a model after 
which they ivant to mould their fives Naturally, 
among the civifizcd peoples of the West there were 
many who had been led by the urge of their own hearts 
to shower their love, admiration and reverence upon 
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him and even to go the length of idohzing and woiship- 
ping him as a Divme messenger Like a tme repre- 
sentative of the sages of ancient India, who had dis- 
covered the golden thread of unity running through 
the whole universe, the Swami stood for the whole 
world, his message was meant for the entnrc mankind 
and his love went out to every mdividual of the human 
race His spint of universalism had appealed veiy 
strongly to the imagination of the Western races, who 
had hailed him as the ‘cyclomc monk of India' and 
discerned m him the likeness of Buddha and Christ. 

This unquahfied appreciation of the Swami by 
the progressive people of the West certainly flattered 
the vanity of fus countrymen They saw in him a 
redeemer of India's honour The Indians, who were 
no better than 'panahs' in the eyes of the Westerners, 
whose very compleiaon was repulsive to the delicate 
taste of the dominant races of the world, whose rchgion 
was looked down upon as arrant superstition and 
whoso soaal customs were branded as downright 
barbarism even by tlie evangels of the Occident, surely 
had every reason to be proud when one of their own 
countrymen, Sivami Vivckananda, stood up boldly like 
a living challcmge from Mother India to indicate the 
worth and glory- of her hoary culture and prove to (lie 
hilt that the estimate of the foreigners regarding this 
country had been absolutely erroneous He bed im- 
pressed upon the West by his life and tcacin'ngs that 
India was not mhabited by savages without any 
gionous history' and culture at their back He had 
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pointed out the fact that Indian history was to be 
reviewed not by decades or ccntuncs, but by scores 
of centuries, that even Buddha had been six centuries 
ahead of Christ, that Indian civilization could be traced 
to an age when the ancestors of the modem races used 
to tattoo their hmbs, hve in caves and forests and 
subsist on prey, and that even at the dawn of the 
human history India had her Vedas declaring in un- 
eqmvocal terms the highest metaphysical abstracbons 
about the idenbty of the soul and the Absolute and 
the fundamental unity of the universe 

Very naturally, the ‘ cyclomc monk of India ' was 
hailed by his countrymen as the 'patriot saint of 
India ' In him they discovered not oiJy the fulfilment 
of their human aspirabons after perfechon but thQ^ 
also found one who touched the tenderest chords of 
their hearts, who stood as a redoubtable champion of 
the very cause that was nearest and dearest to them, 
namely, the sacred cause of theu: motlierlaud, whose 
bnght past had been totally eclipsed by her gloomy 
present 

In the midst of his mtense acbvibes in the West, 
the one butmng thought that had been consummg him 
day and mght was how he might raise India from the 
depth of her degradabon The helpless condibon of 
the unlettered, poverty-stricken and down-trodden 
masses, unreheved by the sympathy of the nch and 
the enhghtened, the travesty of the lofty ideals of 
the Veche rehgion at the hands of the Pharisaical 
leaders of the orthodox society forgmg reprehensible 
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formulas of unlouchabjlity in the name of rdigion and 
dehmnamzmg the dumb millions by the obnoxious 
pressure of social iniquities; the abommable self- 
' forgetfulness of the enlightened hberals and their reck- 
less and alarming strides towards Westernism m 
thoughts and maimers ; the rapid disintcgrabon of the 
Hmdu society into innumerable fightmg sects of 
fundamentalists and an ever-swellmg rank of educated 
heretics — all these had been oppressmg the tender and 
patriotic heart of Yivekananda as long as he stayed 
with the methodical, progressive, orgamzed, virile and 
prosperous races of Europe and Amenca. Many- 
sleepless mghts he had spent m luxunous cushions 
with tears tliat would stream down his cheeks at the 
agomang contrast of the wretchedness of his dear 
rnotherland with the prosperity of the Occidental 
countries Now and then he had inspired his Madras 
disciples by his fiery epistles to band themselves 
together and devote tiieir hves to the sacred cause of 
the motherland He had all the while kept this group 
informed of his own achvifaes and success in the West 
and stirred up its zeal to emulate the thoroughly 
organized and perfectly methodical social welfare 
institutions of the West The eagle-eyed Swarm had 
ohserved whatever there was good and worthy of 
mutation in the Western society, and he bad fired the 
imagmabon of his Madras isciples wth fresh and 
mspirmg ideas horn of his ever-widenmg experience m 
the lands of modem civihzation In order to stunu- 
late the patnobc as well as religious sentiments of the 
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Indians and to direct these on nght lines, he had 
already worked up the enthusiasm of this group of 
followers to start an English journal and publish it 
regularly from Madras Thus, in spite of all his pre- 
occupations in the West the Swami's keen solicitude 
for the well-being of India had been almost the central 
theme of his thoughts and feelings as long as he had 
been away from his country And as soon as he 
touched the soil of India, all the pent-up feelings of 
his heart for his beloved country surged up tumultu- 
ously and rushed out to cany his countrymen before 
its tempestuous sway From one end of India to the 
other, from Colombo to Almora, Swami Vivckananda, 
like a ventable ' lion of Vedanta ’ roared to rouse the 
‘ sleeping leviathan ’ 

Through his teachings, tlic Indians felt the thnll- 
mg touch of their mighty and glorious past ; they 
reahzed the potency of their age-old culture, the 
stupendous strength, sublimity as well as ubhly of 
the spiritual lore handed down to them by their fore- 
fathers, tlie nsJiis of old Even the enlightened 
Indians who had been fascinated and enslaved by 
exotic culture, even the reformed groups who could 
not have helped sneenng at vanous crude but precious 
elements of the Hmdu Faith, were urged by the Swami 
to revise their opimon about their oivn spmtual 
culture Then again, in the light of his teachings, his 
countrymen could measure accurately the depth of 
t^ir present degradation , they saw clearly how their 
physical deterioration, inertia and lethargy, their lack 
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of -manliness, self-help, seriousness, spirit of obedience, 
practical and organizing capacity, above all, their 
awful dearth of love, generous feelings and cultural 
integnty had reduced them to a very miserable sample 
of h umanit y and made them almost mcapable of 
lismg from this hopeless welter of weakness and con- 
fusion With the same breath the Swami made them 
discover the infinite potentialities that still lay hidden 
m the depth of their hearts beneath the superficial film 
of filth and degradation And again, through his 
almost prophetic revelations, they were made to visu- 
alize the bright and glorious iys of a thoroughly 
rejuvenated Future India Whose heart did not leap 
up and dance with joy when the Swarm announced his 
prophetic vision; “The fiat has gone forth, India 
must nse’’ "None can resist her any more, never 
is she going to sleep any more; no outward powers 
can hold her back any more, for the infimte grant is 
nsmg to her feet.” "The longest mght seems to be 
passmg away, the sorest trouble seems to be coming 
to an end at last, and a voice is coming to us Like 
a breeze fi'om the Himalayas, it is bringmg hfe mto 
the almost dead bones and muscles, the lethargy is 
Wssing away, and only the bhnd cannot see, or the 
perverted will not see, that she is awakeiung, this 
motherland of ours, from her deep long sleep" 
Indeed, the Swami stood before them hke a divine 
me^enger, pointing with one hand to the glorious past 
of thdr motherland and with the other to a shll more 
resplendent future His words instilled mto their 
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minds unbounded hope, strength and enthusiasm and 
mspired in them faith m themselves, faith in their mvn 
culture and their deep-seated potentialities 

But the Swami did not want them merely to sing 
paeans of their ancient glory nor to dance at the sure 
prospect of a brighter future Chcenng them up by 
these visions, he urged them to focus their attenbon 
entirely on the gloomy present and put theu: shoulders 
to the wheel of progress so that it might bnng about 
the much-needed salvation of their motherland His 
thundering words propelled them to work and die for 
the sacred cause, for achievmg this blessed goal, and 
made them conscious of the stupendous nature of the 
task that lay before them One may well imagme 
what a tremendous sense of responsibihty was awaken- 
ed by the Swami's severe mjuncUon “Our children 
must know from their very birth that their lives are 
dedicated to their Motherland ” 

He burnt in the mmds of his countrymen his first 
and foremost lesson that they themselves were pnman- 
ly responsible for all their sufferings, and asked them 
to be bold enough to admit their own mistakes and 
try seriously to correct them, instead of indulgmg m 
vam regrets, or laymg the blame entuely at the door 
of other people He asked his Hmdu brethren to 
realize the fact that just as mdividuals reap the fruits 
of their own actions, so also does the entire society 
The national life was also pointed out to be subject 
to the law of karma If India, through her own folhes, 
had not undermined her own unity and sohdanty, and 
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lost her own strength and vitahty, ph3?sical, intellect- 
ual as well as spiritual, nothing external would ever 
have been able to bnng this nation, this ‘infinite 
giant,' under its feet The Swann squeezed out his 
ovm blood to confess the failings of his people, whose 
ancient glories and grandeur of rehgious culture he had 
sung in foreign lands His words fell literally like 
bombshells upon the entire Indian society when he 
said, " It IS we who are responsible for our degra- 
dahon:- Our aristocratic ancestors went on treading 
the common masses of the country under foot till tiiey 


became helpless, till under this torment the poor, poor 
people forgot that they were human bemgs " For- 
gettmg the broad and humamsbc teachmgs of the 
Vedic seers, losmg gradually the spark of spintual 
life, and consequently settmg a premium on the 
externals of reh'gion and on a strange and unworthy 
clas&<x)nsdousness for mamtaming and asserting wi 
vengeance their fictitious supenonly, the mediev 
leaders of the Hmdu society had stooped to fetter the 
people with rigid and invidious laws These sira^ 
laws, proceeding from narrow visions and con a e 
hearts characteristic of a period of spiritual b p cy, 
' might' have served some temporary purpose, ™ 
douhtedly they were permitted by the short-sighted 
and fenatic soaal leaders to outhve their utihfy to Je 
detriment of the health, growth and expansion of fte 
entire soaely During this penod the Vedic religion, 
file epitome of Catholicism, came to be 
mous with a hotbed of untonchabihty, hatred and 
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social tyranny The foreigners came to be branded as 
Mlechchhas and Yavanas , severe stnctures were passed 
against sea-voyage, reprehensible excesses of caste- 
pre]udice were encouraged m the name of rehgion, 
mwdious bamers were raised withm the Hmdu fold , 
and acute sect-consciousness came to be the ruhng 
idea of rehgious life and divided the society mto m- 
numerable hostile camps All these, surely, went to 
disintegrate the Hmdus and disabled them from think- 
mg of umtmg iiith the other rehgious commumhes 
withm the land Thus Hmduism, which could very 
well boast of fuimshmg the whole world with lofty 
ideas, ideals and incentives for establishmg Universal 
Brotherhood, came to be, by an irony of fate, an 
appalhng zone of dismtegratmg forces 

The Swarm pomted out to his countrymen that 
nothmg less than a thorough purgmg of their narrow- 
ness and bigotry, selfishness and social tyranny, could 
ever be expected to consohdate the nabon If the 
nation was at all, to rise to the heights of glory, it ivas 
the essential precondition that the nation must stand 
muted And he explained how the Hindus might pave 
the ivay for national solidanly by developmg a 
umversal rehgious outlook on the basis of the extreme- 
ly hberal findings of the Upanishadic seers and mergmg 
all church-bom differences within the land The 
Swarm emphasized the fact that if the Hmdus could 
agam hve up to the lofty ideals of their own original 
scnpturcs, the Vedanta, they might pull down all 
bamers that divided man tom man, and by ffus 
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OTcess they might develop a gigantic power of 
;ohesion that could integrate all the various Indian 
sects 'and communities mto one mighty nation. 

The, Swami, moreover, pomted out that the 
Pedantic ideas about the Divmity of the soul, oneness 
of the umverse and of consequent fearlessness, would 
go not only to umte the people of India by hannoniz- 
ing all differences,' but they would also infuse enormous 
strength into the nation and raise it from the slough 


of lethargy and despair “What our country now 
wants," said he, "are muscles of non and nerves of 
steel," gigantic wills that noffnng can resist, which can 
penetrate mto the mysteries and secrets of the universe, 
and will accomplish ffieir purpose m any fashion, even 
if it meant gomg down to the bottom of the ocean and 
meehng death face to face That is what we want, 
and that can only be created, established and strengm- 
ened by understandmg and reali?mg the ideal of ^ e 
Advaita, that ideal of oneness of all ’’ And agam, 
’"Let me tell you that we want strength, and every 
tune strength And the Upanishads are the pea 
nune of strength. Therem hes strength moug 0 
invigotate the whole world, the whole worl ® 

vivified, made strong, energized through They 

will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miser- 
able and the down-trodden of all races, all aee ^ 

' all sects to stand on their own feet and be tee , 
dom— physical freedom, mental freedom, an sp^ 
freedom are the watchwords of the Upanis ^ ^ 
dinned mto the ears of his Hmdu compatnots leacn 
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yourselves, teach everyone his real nature, call upon 
the sleepmg soufto see how it awakes Power wdl 
come, glory will come, goodness will come, punty will 
come and eveiythmg that is excellent will come when 
the sleeping soul is roused to sdf-consaous achvily '' 
Thus declaring the Vedanta to be a perenmal 
source of unity and strength, physical as well as mental, 
the Swanu concluded “The truths of the Upanishads 
are before you Take them up, hve up to them, and 
the salvation of India will be at hand " He explained 
how the security of a society or nation depended on 
the exalted life of the individuals, and how the 
Vedanhc ideas could achieve this end by vitalizing the 
people and liberalizmg their outlook And then he 
declared, with all the emphasis that he could com- 
mand, that floodmg the country with the spintual ideas 
and ideals of the Vedanta should be made the very 
first and most necessary step towards the consohda- 
tion of this nation Addressmg particularly his 
enhghtened co-rehgionists, who under the hypnobc 
spell of Western culture had become blmd to the 
potency and efficacy of their own rehgious ideas, the 
Swann explamed clearly why renaissance of Hinduism 
through the revival of the Vedanhc thoughts should 
be placed on the forefront of any programme for 
national reconstruchon He said, “After preaching 
spiritual knowledge, along with it will come that secular 
knowledge and every other knowledge that you want 
But if you attempt to get the secular knowledge with- 
out rehgion, I teH you plainly, vam is your attempt m 
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India, it .will never have a hold upon the people. He 
had travelled all over India, mLved with all typs of 
people within the land, and bslore his analytical vision 
it had become absolntely dear how the thoughts and 
achviti®, feeling and aspiratiocs of the Hindu 
had'bsn flowing for thou^ds of years through ae 
rhsnnrf excavated by the qjintual ideas of 4e Vedic 
seas They nri^t have lost s'ght of the genuine id ^ 
of their old scnptures, thej- mi^t have sofled thear 
^oiious Vedic religion with accretions of cm e, 
Litastic and narrow views through centori«_ of 
exdusive attention to the mere externals of rehgious 
life, but it was a fact that could not be denied ot con- 
toverted that reflgioa, in whatever K^t it Mg ve 
appeared to the people, was undoubtedly the gr“ ^ 
mative power that propelled and regulat e * 
the Hinda mases. Kothmg else could call 
dormant energv-. no other stonul® could draw out to 
vigorous response, no other inspiration co vw 
their «ithnaasni to put forth their best en wvo 
make their greatest sacnflces. If the nahon 
rise, the masses surelj’ were to be energue , 

. could be done only by rebgion, of course, by reh&on 
levitalEed and re&e^ied through the ^ 
original Vedantic ideas. Tne Swami said, I s e flia 
each nation, like each individual, has j 

■tins life, which is its centre, the 
winch every other note comes to form toe 
■In one natioa poiifeal power is M vitality, as In 

-England. Arfetic life in another, and so on. In Indin, 
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religious life forms the centre, the key-note of the whole 
music of nabonal life, and jf any nation attempts to 
throw off its national Aitalily, the direction which has 
become its own through transmission of centuries, that 
nation dies, if it succeeds in the attempt And, there- 
fore, if you succeed in the attempt to throw off religion 
and take up either politics or society, or any other thing 
as your centre, as the vitality of your national life, 
the result will be that you will be extinct To prevent 
this you must make all and everything work through 
that vitahty of your religion Let all your nerves 
vibrate through the backbone of your religion I have 
seen that 1 cannot preach even religion to Americans 
without showing them its practical effect on social life 
I could not preach religion m England without showing 
the wonderful pohtical changes the Vedanta would 
bnng So, in India, social reform has to be preached 
by showing how much more spintual a life the new 
system will bung , and politics has to be preached by 
showing how much it will improve the one thing that 
the nation wants — ^its spintuahty Every man has to 
make his own choice , so has every nabon We made 
our choice ages ago, and we must abide by it ’’ The 
Swarm reiterated the supreme necessity of religion in 
building up the Indian nabon ” When the hfe-blood 
IS strong and pure no disease germ can hve in the body 
Our hfe-blood is spintuahty If it flows clear, pure 
and vigorous, eveiythmg is nght , pohbcal, social, any 
other matenal defect, even the poverty of the land iviU 
be all cured if that blood is pure " And hence did he 
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conclude "TTie banner of the spuitual cannot be 
lEBed-too high m this country In it alone is salva- 
bon " 

Thus he pointed out to his educated countrymen, 
who had been thinlong of rebuilding India on plans 
and schemes borrowed from the West, that so far as 
India was concerned there could not be any efiecbve 
method of national awakenmg and sohdanty except 
through rebgion He opened then eyes, moreover, to 
the fact that the choice of the Hmdus of old m making 
spmtuahty the basis of their entire civilization, the 
mainspnng of their social, economic and political life, 
was the greatest achievement of the gemus of their race. 
It was this choice that had enabled the Hmdus to 
survive so many social and pohfacal cataclysms and 
even after a lapse of thousands of years to retam their 
racial mdividuahty Nothmg could secure and impart 
, durabihty to a society than the bed-rock of spirituality. 
The Swami tned to disillusion his Westernized 
countrymen, who looked at the Indian problems and 
their solubon through imported glasses of pohhcs and 
radical social reform, by scannmg the errors of the 
dominant races of the world and the jeopardized state 
of their society- "The pohbcal systems that we are 
struggling for m India have been m Europe for ages, 
have been tried for centuries and have been found 
wanbng One after another the insbtubons, sj'stems, 
and ^everything connected with pohbcal governments 
have been condemned as useless, and Europe is rest- 
less, does not know where to turn . It is hopeless and 
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perfectly useless to govern mankind with the sword. 
You will find that the very centres from which such 
ideas as government by force sprang up are the very 
first centres to degrade and degenerate and crumble to 
pieces Europe, the centre of the manifestabon of the 
matenal energy, will crumble to pieces within fifty 
years if she is not mmdful to change her position, to 
shift her ground and make spintuahty the basis of her 
life ’* Almost hke a prophet of the age, Yivekananda 
declared that even the latest movements of socialism or 
communism would never be able to achieve their goal 
until and unless they took their stand on spiritual 
ideals Said the Swami " Every thmg goes to show 
that soaahsm or some form of rule by the people, call 
it what you will, is commg on the boards The people 
iviU certainly ivant the satisfaction of their matenal 
needs, less work, no oppression, no war, more food 
What guarantee have we that this or any avilizabon 
will last, unless it is based on rehgion, on the goodness 
of men? Depend on it, rehgion goes to the root of 
the matter If it is all right, all is right " According 
to the Swarm nothmg could be more erroneons than to 
look upon rehgion as the opiate of the people, though, 
obviously, crude, narrow and sancbmomous churchian- 
ity, bred of an era of spiritual bankruptcy, rmght be 
held considerably responsible for weakenmg, enslaving 
and even dehumanizmg people He, therefore, was 
Vehement in announcmg " I daun that no destrucbon 
of rehgion is necessary to improve the Hmdu society, 
and that this state of society exists not on account of 
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/ebgjonl but because rebgion has not been applied to 
sdaefy, as it diould have been. This I am ready to 
prove from our old books, every word of it This is 
,what I teach, and this is what we must struggle all our 
lives to carry out " 

One finds almost an echo of the Swami’s ideas 
regardmg the function of rehgion as a preserver of the 
health and well-being of the society m the following 
passage penned by Mr H G Wells, one of the promi- 
.nent English thinkers of the present generation “ The 
, ovemdmg powers that hitherto, m the mdividual soul 
2nd in the commumty, have struggled and prevailed 
against the feroaous, base, and mdividual impulses 
‘ divide us from one another have been the powers 
■ of rehgion and education Rehgion and education, 
those closely mterwoven influences, have made possible 
the greater human soaebes they have been the 
' chief ^thebc forces through the great story of enlarg- 
ing human co-operations We have found m the 
intellectual and Geological conflicts of Ge nmeteenG 
^tury Ge eicplanabon of that cunons exceptional 
ntanglement of rehgious teachmg from formal 
education wbch is a distinctive feature of our age, and 
have traced Ge consequences of this phase of 
• disputation and confusion m the reversion of 
mtemational pohtics towards a brutal nationalism, and 
® the backward dnft of mdnstnal and budness life 
wards, harsh, selfish and nncreative profit-seekmg 
here has been a shppmg oS of ancient restraint— a 
frciv^tion of men's mmds" Thus ascnbing 'Ge 
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temble expenences of the World War' to the divorce 
of rehgion from formal education, the learned author 
refreshes us wth the hope that "presently education 
must become again in intention and spint religious, 
and that the impulse to devotion, to universal service 
and to a complete escape from self, which has been the 
common underlying force m all the great religions of 
the last five-and-twenty centunes— an impulse which 
ebbed so perceptibly dunng the prospenty, laxity, 
disillusionment and scephcisra of the past seventy or 
eighfy years— will reappear agam, stripped and plain, 
as the rccogmzed fundamenhil structural impulse m 
human soaety " 

Either Mr Wells’s hopes wall be fulfilled— of 
course, only if Europe, accordmg to the Swaim, takes 
care "to change her posibon, shift her ground and 
make spintuahty the basis of her life "—or ' the temble 
expenences of the World War' have every likelihood 
of repeating themselves and causmg Europe to ' crumble 
to pieces ’ To prevent such a catastrophe the Swami 
preached the universal humanizmg doctnnes of the 
Vedanta stimng up verity ‘the impulse to devotion, 
to umversal service and to a complete escape fiom self ’ 
And also for resuscitating his motherland he preached 
the identical message of the Upanishads 

He laid before his countrymen practical formulas 
of soaal service deduced firom the fundamental 
teadungs of the Vedanta He exhorted them to look 
upon the poor, the ilhterate and the depressed masses 
as manifestations of Divimty "God is here before 
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you m vanous forms," said the Swarm, "he who loves 
His ‘creatures serves God ” He enjomed oa the classes 
to feel intensely for the misery of the teemmg millions 
and to serve them with all the devotion, sacrifice and 
^erence due -to deified humanity The Swann’s 
percmg words are still nngmg in one’s ears “Where 
should you go to seek for God^ Are not all the poor, 
the unserable, the weak, gods^ Why not worship them 
'first? Why, go to dig a well on the shores of the 
Ganges? Let these people be your God — tbmk of 
them, work for them, pray for ftem mcessantly, the 
Lord will show you the way” "Him I call a 
mhStfiian (high-souled one) whose heart bleeds for the 
poor, otherwise he is a duraiman (wicked one) ’’ " I 
consider that the great national sm b the neglect of the 
Masses, and that is one of the causes of our downfall 
No amount of politics would be of any avail until the 
“asses m India are once more well educated, well fed, 
and well cared for They pay for our education, they 
build our temples, but in return they get kicks They 
are practically our daves If we want to regenerate 
India, we must work for them " " So long as the 
“llhons hve m hunger and ignorance, I hold every 
“arr a traitor who, havmg been educated at their 
“■pcnse, pays not the least heed to themi” Thus did 
the Swami make the classes conscious of their duties 
towards the masses. To raise the masses, to 'give 
,them back them lost mdividuahty without makmg them 
lose their innate qimtaal nature’ was what he pre- 
, scribed to all who desired national progress, as tteir 
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religion, and he assured them that this would serve the 
twm purpose of their own spiritual advancement and 
of the rehabilitation of the country He declared 
emphatically “The national ideals of India are 
renunaation and service Intensify her in those 
channels and the rest will take care of itself " 

Thus his compatriots were urged to feel intensdy 
with the Swann that their nation practically hved in 
the cottage, that the bulk of the population, 'two- 
hundred milhons of men and women' were 'sunken 
for ever in poverty and ignorance ’ He made it dear 
that if the nation was ever to stand on its feet, the 
nch, the learned, the pnvileged must come down with 
their quota of service, carry food and education to the 
door of the cottage and thus lift up the masses They 
were required to forget for a tune all thoughts of luxury 
and self-aggrandizement and sacrifice their energy and 
resources, as much as they possibly could, m the 
interest of the masses, without makmg any distinction 
between castes, creeds or communities " First of all," 
said the Swarm, “you must remove this evil of hunger 
and starvation, this constant thought of bare exist- 
ence, and then "Let them know what our forefathers 
as well as other nations have thought on the most 
momentous quesbons of life Let them see specially 
what others are doing now and decide We are to put 
the chemicals together and the crystalhzation will be 
done by nature according to her laws " 

And this dissemmabon of the genmne Vedflntic 
teachmgs on rchgion along with up-to-date secular 
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edncabon was declared by the Swann to be the 
panacea for all social evils This would go to re- 
'vifdize all who sufiered from social iraqiuties, the 
masses, the untouchables, the women, and enable them 
to grow, think for themselves and solve their own 
.problems' The sunken vitahty of the helpless victims 
of social tyranny was to be restored by prowdmg fliem 
TOth hfe-givmg food, physical, intellectual as well as 
spmtual' This was what fee Swann meant by puttmg 
the chemicals together Once this was done, once the 
down-trodden section of the society could recover their 
lost vigour, physical as well as mental, they would 
become eflSaent enough to evolve new social laws, new 
mshtuhons suited to the pressmg requirements of the 
modem age. And tins was what he meant by his 
statement, “The ctystalhzabon will be done by nature 
accotdmg to her laws ’’ Helpmg this growth from 
'mthm, this natural expansion of national life, was 
what the Swami insisted rqion as fee nnmediate task 
of all soual workers He did not, like fee orthodox, 
Want to fix the society eternally in the groove of old 
and out-of-date customs and traditions He felt fee 
mgency of a new Smnti (code of social laws) based on 
fee fundamental Vedanbc doctrmes and yet smted to 
feo altered conditions of modem life But mstead of 
pniMg recklessly fee old customs and tradibons and 
ordng a new code of social laws upon the society like 
fee radical reformers of the day, fee SwaWi believed 
in expeditmg^ the growth of fee depressed wing through 
- spread of genume culture made up of all feat is 
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best and congenial m the Eastern as well as in the 
Western world of thoughts and habits; and he was 
very firm in his conviction that this would eventually 
lead the revitahzed and enlightened sufferers to evolve 
the new Smnti of this age and recover all the privileges 
that are necessary for the health and equilibnum of 
the whole society This was why the Swami said, 
"Until higher insbtubons are evolved, any attempt to 
break the old ones will be disastrous " Thus in the 
field of social reform, he preferred the process of cvolu- 
ton to that of rovoluUon He encouraged neither 
drastc reform from above nor fight from below , both 
were rumous The former would convulse the cultuial 
ideas, and the latter would force the ebbing life out 
of the social body He proclaimed, "I am sorry to 
say that most of our modem refoira movements have 
been mconsideratc imitaUons of Western means and 
methods of work, and that surely will not do for 
India" 

Instead of cuisuig or condcmnmg the people even 
for 'the most supersttous and the most irrahonal' of 
their msttutons, the Swami asked all social reformers 
to realize the fact that " even those customs that are 
now appearmg to be positve evils, have been positvely 
life-givmg m hmes past," and said to them, "If wo 
have to remove these, we must not do so with curses, 
but with blessmgs and grahtnde for the glorious work 
these customs have done for the preservaton of our 
race " Moreover, he felt that even the current abuses 
of some worthy msttutons of .the past were to be 
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wirected not by. any rash and peremptory command, 
but by treating the society psychologically, as a 
modem pedagogue ■would do with an indi'vidual The 
^ety was to be led gently to reahze its own errors 
and made strong enough to elunmate by a healthy, 
natural and evolutionary process all that ■viould appear 
to it to ' be prejudicial to its progress “ Feed the 
national life with the fud it wants, but the growth is 
its own, none can dictate its growtii ” And again. 
Take man where he stands and from thence give 
him a lift , . . What can you and I do? Do you think 
that you can teach even a child? You cannot The 
cluld^ teaches himself Your duty is to afiord oppor- 
toties " Invigorating the people, physically and 
intellectually, and spirituahzmg fteir views were the 
tasks of the earnest and patient social worker He 
^heved that if the sodety could ha've a spiritual bath 
in the hfe-giving waters of the Vedanta, it would of 
itsdf eliminate all the poisonous accretions on its belief 
'mid practices. This would, he beheved, ' take out by 
the roots the very causes of the disease and not keep 
them merely suppressed ’ He dedared: "All healthy 
social changes are the manifestations of the spiritual 
forces workmg withm, and if these are strong and 
"well adjusted, soaety -will adjust itself accordmgly.’* 
And he said to his people, "Meddle not with so-called 
social reform, for there cannot be any reform without 
spiritual reform first" And again, "You must go 
down to the basis of the thing, to the very root of the 
matter That is whjt I call radical reform Put the 
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fire there and let it bum upwards and make an 
Indian nation ” 

Fmally, he charged his countrymen ivith their 
immediate, solemn and sacred duty in the followmg 
words "Qose your bps and let your hearts open 
Work out the salvabon of your land and of the whole 
world, each of you think ing that the entire burden is 
on your shoulders ” Indeed the Swami was not 
obsessed by any type of parochial patnobsm His 
mtense love for his own country, as the custodian of 
some of the best and lofhest ideas and ideals of human 
life, had a umversal bearing , it was related harmom- 
ously to his love for the entire world He beheved 
that the untold suffermgs of the weak, the miserable, 
the down-trodden of all races could be mitigated only 
by the apphcahon on a world-wide scale of the 
Vedinhc ideas, such as the Divmity of the soul and 
oneness of the umverse Through these alone could 
the dismayed, confounded and distressed world realize 
its dreams of Liberty, Equality and Fratemify The 
Vedanta alone furmshes the human groups with the 
umversal and ratonal basis for then coveted edifice of 
Brotherhood of nations But the world cannot 
possibly accept the Vedantic findmgs for readjustmg 
its affairs before it finds convmcing proofs of their 
worth m Indian hfe Hence he was convmced that 
the path of the redemption of the world lay through 
the redemption of India through the potency of her 
Vcdanbc culture A practical demonstration of this 
potency by the Hmdu soaety would automatically set 
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the world moving towards a thorough overhauling of 
its modem dvihzabon m the hght of the Vedanhc 
teachings This was why the Swann was particularly 
teen about makmg his countrymen ahve to their 
ancient ideals, and spurring them on to resusatate 
their mdividual as w^ as social life by reviving and 
realismg those glonous ideals A complete renaissance 
of Hinduism ivith all its vanous phases and a conse- 
quent rejuvenation of Indian hfe on all fronts appear- 
ed to him to be a necessary step towards the amehor- 
ahon of the suffenngs of the entire human race. He 
pointed ont to his countrjimen that this was preasdy 
the mission, to fulfil which India had onthved centuries 
of oppression and vandalism India had been still 
ehve, the Swami believed, because she had yet to 
deliver' her treasures, the universal findmgs of her 
ancient seers, to the entire human race and breathe 
fredi life mto human civilization by orienting it 
towards the Universal Spirit, the supreme ruler of the 
macrocosm as also of the microcosm He believed 
ttat India, m spite of her present cultural chaos and 
Social and political degradation, was sure to become 
self-consaous and nse, healthy and strong, to the full 
heights of her glory and propagate her ennobhng 
spmtual ideals all over the globe, as in the heyday of 
Buddhist evangelism She would help with her gospel 
of universal love for deified bumamty the entire man- 
hind to advance surely and steadily in a really pro- 
Siessive ' career. , Such bemg his readmg about the holy 
snd lofty mission of his motherland, the Swami 
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exhorted his countrymen to remember, even while 
they were engaged in bmlding up their own nation, 
the central fact that they were reqmred to stand for 
nmversal peace and harmony and to extend their un- 
quahfied love and service to all parts of the world for 
dl time to come 

One has really to dive deep mto the Swami’s 
presentation of India's past, explorabon of her present 
and vision of her future, before one can possibly 
realize the depth and wisdom of his findmgs, and 
exhortations to his countrymen It is, however, 
apparent that Swann Vivekananda's clanon call 
" Awake, anse and stop not hll the goal is reached " 
is shll nngmg m the ears of his people, rousing them 
ahke from their merha of centuries and h3'pnobc spdl 
of the immediate present, and thus awakenmg his dear, 
dear motherland from her ‘ deep long sleep ' 

CONSOLIDATING HIS MISSION 

Besides tounng over the length and breadth of 
India and broadcasbng his hfe-givmg message every- 
where, Swami Vivekananda thought it absolutely 
necessary to make practical arrangements for traimng 
up a corps of standard-bearers who might, by their 
hves as well as by preachmg, keep his essenhally 
spintual ideals aflame And this had to be done for 
generations to come Hence he wanted to start a 
permanent orgamzahon that might estabhsh real man- 
making institutions m India and abroad for turrang 
out mdividuals who would hve up to the lofty spintual 
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and dedicate their lives to the uplift of 
niunanity. Naturally, he conceived that this organs 
zahon must-be monastic in its basic structure, and 
that mstead of being exclusive and mdividualishc in 
' Its spiritual aspirations like flic traditional monashc 
orders, it must work m co-operation with the g 
sovded and interested public for the much-nee e 
service of mankind, without discnrmnating betwe® 
creeds and colours The service was to consist purdy 
in helping the growth of aU concerned throngh distnbu- 
hon of spiritual, intellectual and physical food accord- 
ing to the needs of the sufferers 

At the earhest opportunity after his return tom 
America he approached his brothcr-disciples, w 0 a 
' meanwhile shifted the Bamagore mon^tery 0 
neighbouring place called Alambazar, and ® 
ideas before them He convmced them, oug 
a little initial difficulty, that the ideas were not wto y 
liis own, that these really came from ® * 

Ramakrishna himself '' Oh, I have wor ° 
he said, '■ I am a slave of Ramakrishna, who ^ 
work to be done by me and will not give ® , 

I have finished itl" His brother-dismpte remmber^ 

how Vivekananda had been snubbed by e 
his ardent desire for spending his life m ■ 

absorption. Surely it was the Meters wis ^ 
made hun feel intensely and work mvstic 

language, ‘‘There is no rest for m . 
kn^a callfid KaH took possession of my so 
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body three or four days before he left this earth And 
that forces me to work, work, and never allows me to 
busy myself with my own personal needs ” 

Thus he persuaded his brother-disciples, who had 
meanwhile developed mto robust spintual stalwarts, to 
see through his eyes the import and significance of 
Ramaknshna's hfe and teachings and mduced them m 
this way to mcorporate m the scheme of their monastic 
organization the ideal of servmg suSermg humamty 
as a manifestation of Divimty He made them 
consaous of the fact that they were required by 
the Master to evolve an altogether new order of 
monks combining all the spintual methods of p'lana, 
bhakU, yoga and karma, of which Ramaknshna’s hfe 
was a perfect and glonous epitome Their mmds 
were to dive deep mto meditation, plunge mto spintual 
ecstasy and agam to nse, to vibrate m sympathy with 
the anguish of suffenng humamty Through medita- 
tion thqi were to realize God m the depth of their own 
existence, and through service they were to realize the 
selfsame God, the Vira], m the entire umverse And 
these 'two processes were to go on alternately and 
rh3rthmically like one’s own breath Individual salva- 
tion and service of deified humamty were to be blended 
harmomously to form the motto of the ne\t order of 
monks Ramaknshna had come not merely to copy 
but to fulfil the spintual traditions of the past He 
had made room for all faiths facihtatmg the fellowship 
of men, and his spintual children were required to hve 
up to and carry his supreme message to every comer 
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of the world, and try to save humamty from its con- 
fusion 'Of cultural ideas and avert the consequent 
catastrophe towards which the world was rushing 
recklessly. 

. ' Witti his spiritual brothers and all the lay disciples 
of Ramaknshna, 'the Swanu laid the foundation of a 
corporate body, named the Ramaloishna Misdon, on 
the first of May, 1897 This Mission was to train 
monastic workers to, hvc up to and propagate the 
Tedantic rehgion in the hght of Ramaknshna’s hfe 
and teachings, establish fellowship among the followers 
of different rehgions and serve suffering humanity 
without making any distmction of caste, creed or 
community - 

- With money contributed by bis devoted Enghsh 
admirer Miss Henrietta F. Mfiller and by bis Amencan 
follower Mis Ole Bull, the Swarm pur^ased lands at 
Belur,oa the opposite bank of the Ganges about five 
^es up Calcutta, built up a monastery there and 
endowed it with a permanent fund, thereby providing 
his organization with a home of its own. Thus, m 
January, 1899, the Belur Math (monastery) was 
established, and it was to serve as the headquarters of 
% Ramaknshna Order of monks, its ptmapal centre 
of monastic traimng, and the place from which were 
to be started, guided and regulated branch Maths m 
fiifferrat parts of India and foreign countnes And 
the Bdur Math, naturally, came to he also the de facto 
headquarters of all missionary and philanttiropic 
activities of the Ramaknshna Mission organization. 
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After bis return from his second tour in the West, in 
1901, the Swami imparted to his monastic orgajiization 
a legal status through a deed of trust, and made his 
brother-disciple Swami Brahmananda, pre-emmently 
the fittest of them all on account of his towenng spir- 
itual personahty and oufstandmg organizing capacity, 
the first President of the Trustees Swami Sarada- 
nanda, the capable, cool-headed and mfimtely patient 
apostle, was replaced by the vastly erudite Swami 
Abhedananda m the New York centre, and the former 
was entrusted with the charge of helpmg Swarm 
Brahmananda m the task of organizing all the difierent 
activities of the Order 

Swami Premananda, one of the prominent 
apostles conspicuous for his spotless punty and un- 
bounded love, was entrusted with the task of 
managmg the afiaus of the Belur monastery Mean- 
while a few ardent young souls had been adnutted 
mto the Order In 1^8 some of the Western followers 
of the Swarm mcludmg Sister Nivedita came over to 
India, and all these novibates were placed under 
systematic and necessary spintual tr ainin g Swarm 
Ramaknshnananda, the peerlessly steadfast devotee of 
Ramaknshna who had stuck to tiie monastery from 
its very mcepbon after the Master’s departure, was 
sent to start a centre at Madras as early as March, 
1897 Towards ther rmddle of the same year, another 
brother-disaple and highly advanced spintual soul, 
Swarm Shivananda, was despatched to preach the 
message of the Master m Ceylon And m February, 
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Nivedita remarked "And for the first time in the 
history of India an order of monks found themselves 
banded together witli their faces set pnmanly towards 
the evolution of new forms of civic duty In Europe, 
where the attainment of the du'cct religious sense is so 
much rarer, and so much less understood than m the 
East, such labour ranks as devotional m common 
acceptance But in India, the head and front of the 
demand made on a monastic order is that it produce 
samts And the value of the monk who, mstead of 
devotmg hunself to mamtainmg the great tradition of 
the superconscious hfe, turns back to help society 
upivards, has not in the past been clearly understood ” 
Ramaknshna’s realization of deified humanity had venly 
bndged over the gulf between spuitual practice and 
avic duty and thus opened the path for spmtualizing 
the entire human race And the rehgion of the recluse 
was brought by Vivekananda from the seclusion of 
caves and forests to the heart of the soaety in order to 
give the much-needed spintual lift to the secular ivmg 
of humanity, which ivas jeopardizing the very existence 
of mankmd by straymg away from ancient ideals It 
was precisely to meet ftis demand of the age, to save 
the earth from the impendmg catastrophe emerging 
out of sectarian, communal, national, racial as well as 
heretical prejudices, selfishness and conflicts, that Sn 
Ramaknshna, through his able apostle Swami Vivek- 
ananda, opened the magnificent aqueduct through 
which the energizing and deifymg waters of spmtuahty 
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flow from the depths of sedosion to inundate 
invigorate the entire human society 
On the 20th June, 1899, the Swami set out on 
another journey to the West, where this time he spent 
neariy a year and a half. He induced one of his great 
hwther-disciples, Swami Tunyananda, to accompany 
as he rranted to plaw hefore his American 
loUoaeis a living example of the weJl-disciplmed life of 
a Tedautic monk of India. Vivekananda proceeded 
through London and New York to the Pacific coast of 
the United States. Here also, as in the States of the 
and middle west, where he had concentrated 
’ activities durmg his previous visit to the country, 
, _ ® people became exceedingly interested in his teach> 
and several VedSuta centres were started, the 
^nunent among which was the one at San Frandsco 
viDg this centre as also the neighbouring ones under 
«<! of Swami Tunyananda and finding his New 
Soacty safe in the able bands of Swami 
tho r America in July, 1900, to attend 

ngress of the History of Religions in Paris 
j 1 ^ nearly three months m France, partic- 
y m Pans, and attended the Congress, where he 
Vw* ^*1 contact with several distinguished 

sif M Geddes of the Edmbuigh Umver- 

Hyacmthe, Mr Hiram 
hladame Calve, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
. tottiwi Ur. J. C. Bose. Leaving Paris 

PTOmin October, he visited some of the 

^ ^ cut countries of central Europe and. then pro- 
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ceeded through Egypt to India, reaching the Belur 
monastery on the gth December, 1900 

A few days after his return, m January, igoi, he 
paid a short visit to the Mayavab Advaita Ashrama, 
and after a few months made a pubhc tour of some of 
the districts of Eastern Bengal and Assam Toivards 
the end of the year. Rev Oda, a learned Buddhist 
abbot of a Japanese monastery, together with a com- 
pamon, Mr Okakura, came all the way from Japan to 
mvite the Swann to attend a religious congress to be 
held m their country Under the tremendous pressure 
of his breathless activities, his health had broken down, 
and he had to be confined to bed Yet he accepted the 
mvitahon from Japan, as he was moved by the earnest- 
ness of the Buddhist abbot, who said to Im, "If such 
a distmgmshed person as you take part m the congress, 
it will be a success You must come and help us 
Japan stands m need of a rehgious awakenmg, and we 
do not know of any one else who can bnng about this 
much-desired consummation " His faihng health, 
however, did not permit hun to go over to Japan. 
With Mr Okakura he went on a pilgrimage to Bodh- 
Gaya, and thence he went to Benares This journey 
was undertaken m spite of his bad health m the earher 
months of 1902 At Benares he inspued a band of 
enthusiastic young men to serve the diseased and the 
helpless, which led this group eventually to build up 
the Benares Home of Service under the auspices of the 
Ramaknshna Mission 

Thus, after spreadmg the message of his beloved 
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Master m India, Europe and America, and consolidat- 
ing his Mission by organizing the Ramaknshna Order 
of monks, ins^inng it with his ideas and ideals and 
placing it on a permanent and secure basis, Swami 
Vivekananda passed away on the 4th July, 1902, at 
the premature age of thirly-nine Withm such a brief 
span of life the Indian Prometheus of our age, unlike 
the classical hero, did brmg down the celesbal fire at 
God’s own command, and utilize it in bnngmg about 
a new order of things — ^m building up a new world 
where saence was to shake hands with rehgion, 
’different faiths were to stand united on the same 
pedestal of Univeisal Rehgion, the downtrodden masses 
were to be released from age-old oppressions, human 
civilization was to be secured firmly on a spmtual 
basis, and the entire human race was to get a fresh 
lease of healthy and useful life and to march triumph- 
antly in a really progressive career under the banner 
■of "Renunciation and Service — Universal Love, Peace 
and Harmony.” 



IV 

Glimiierings of a New Dawn 


THE HAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 
Swami Vivekananda had assured his brother- 
disciples that Sn Ramakrishna’s appearance marked 
the dawn of a new era of a umversal spmtual awaken- 
mg and world federation on a spintual basis, and that 
as days rolled on, they would perceive how the 
influence of the hfe and message of the Master would 
spread m ever-widenmg circles over the entire human 
society for meeting the supreme demand of the age. 
After the Swami passed away, the Ramaknshna Order 
of monks, under the benign spintual aegis of the Holy 
Mother and the able steermg of Swami Brahmananda, 
with the substantial co-operahon of his brother- 
disaples, went on groivmg m bulk by admittmg new 
members to the Order and extending its missionary 
and philanthropic achvibes on the Imes chalked out 
by the departed leader 

In course of time, with tiie broadening of its scope 
of pubhc work and consequent mcrease of its responsi- 
bihbes, the organization had to spht itself formally mto 
two distmct bodies For efficient management as also 
for the unavoidable exigency of imparting a legal status 
to the service aspect of the organizabon, all philan- 
thropic, educabonal, charitable and missionary acbv- 
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ities were pkced under a corporate body m 1909, and 
lettered formally as 'The Ramakrishna Mission’ 
under Act XXI of i860 of the Governor-General of 
India in Council The objecte and methods of work 
We clearly enunciated and laid down in the Memor- 
andnin of Association, and all this was done in strict 
conformity with the line of action pointed out by Swanai 
Vivekananda According to the rules, the Trustees of 
the Relnr Math formed the Govemmg Body of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, which also had its headquarters 
-at the Belur Math. Swann Brahmananda, who had 
■ continued to be the President of the Trustees of the 
Belur Math since igoi, became the President also of 
the formally registered Ramakrishna Mission, and he 
held both these offices hH the end of his ,hfe in 1922. 
He was succeeded by Swarm Shivananda,' who also 
held both the offices til he passed away in 1934, when 
tbis leadership ' passed on successively to ’ Swami 
AMiandananda, Swami Vijnanananda, Swann' Suddha- 
nanda and Swami, 'Vnajananda -’And from the begin- 
^ng, the grave and onerous function of the Secretary 
Was earned on with great skill and precision by Swami 
Saradananda till his passing away m 1927, then this 
came to be "entrusted to Swann Snddhananda, 
Swann Vira]anauda and Swami Madhayananda, one 
ufter anotheri' \ 

The Trustees of the Bdur Math, among other 
^“igs, look after the spintual training, growth and 
consohdabon of the Ramakrishna Order of monks, and 
guide 'and contol branch monasteries as training 
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grounds of the members of the Order at vanous suit- 
able places , while the Ramaknshna Mission carries on 
difierent types of social service work, including tem- 
porary rdief measures dunng floods, fammes, earth- 
quakes, epidemics and other such occasional calamities, 
as well as regular and contmuous charitable, missionary 
and educational measures through permanent inshtu- 
tons in the shape of hiapitals, dispensanes, maternity 
and child-welfare centres, preaching centres, orphanages, 
mdustnal schools, residential high schools and pnmary 
schools both for boys and girls, hostels for school and 
college students, as also arrangements for part-time 
cultural traming and penpatebc teaching for the masses 
In the course of a httle more than three decades after 
the passmg away of Swami Yivekananda, the Rama- 
knshna Order has been able to count its monastic 
members by hundreds and spread almost a network of 
branch monasteries {mathas and dlramas) all over 
India , while the Ramaknshna Mission has withm this 
penod earned on rehef works on numerous occasions 
in different parts of this country and estabhshed its 
permanent humanitarian mshtubons at various places 
m India, Burma, Ceylon and the Federated Malaya 
States , and qmte a number of preachmg centres have 
been opened m North Amenca, South Amenca and 
Europe Besides all these, the steadfast devotion of 
the monks of this Order to the ideal presented by the 
hves and teachings of Sn Ramaknshna and Swaim 
Vivekananda, and their practice as well as preaching 
through talks and discourses and through a number of 
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monthlies published in India and America and 
®vetal journals m different vernaculars of this country, 
bive been gradually inspiring people with the spirit of 
the Master 

' resurgence of HINDU CULTURE 
- ^ When' a person comes safely out of the deadly 
l!pP of a terrible disease, there is often to be found a 
’^KUTgence of Me that is noticeable m every hmb and 
oyety movement This is true also of the spiritual Me 
a society A society, like a living organism, also 
goes through a process of rejuvenation after a penod of 
spiritual torpor, and then the pulsations of a fresh and 
Temvigorated Me become manifest through each of its 
limbs and movements The spintnal awakemng of a 
society IS invariably accompanied by a revival of arts, 
letters, science, philosophy and, as a matter of fact, by 
^ vigorous display of energy through every phase of 
soaal Me The historical data of India prove this fact 
conclusively India has passed through a number of 
successive phases of ebb and flow of her spintnal Me, 
•snd with each epoch of religions upheaval there has 
always been an aU'embracmg renaissance of her cul- 
tnralMe 

It is encouraging to notice that with tiie resurgence 
of Hinduism in all its phases in the wake of Sn Eama- 
loashna’s Me has synchronized a steady cultural revival 
■of the Hmdus on all fronts Sn Ramakrishna passed 
away m r886 and Swami Vivdcananda in 1902, and 
■the very beginning of the twentieth centmy is marked 
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unmis t ak ably by a complete rccovciy of the cultural 
self-consciousness of the Hindu community, and this is 
expressmg itself through the different activities of its 
social life 

With Swami Vivekananda's preaching of the 
umversal doctnnes of the Vedanta in the Western 
countries, the ancient religion of the Hindus has been 
released from the stigma of a crude and superstitious 
creed, and it has positively stepped on to a new phase 
of evangelism that has been termed 'Aggressive 
Hinduism ’ by Sister Nivedita The term connotes the 
fresh missionaiy zeal infused into Hinduism, though it 
does not appear to be quite appropriate m revealing 
the absolutely catholic and universal character of its 
teachmgs Hmduism has become aggressive not in 
the sense of seekmg converts to any particular fold, 
but as confirming the faith of all people in their 
respective churches by furnishing them with the undcr- 
lymg rationale of all creeds The Hindus are no 
longer ashamed of any constituent of their religious 
faith and philosophy of hfe On the other hand, they 
are found m the idles of bold exponents of ' the Hindu 
view of life ’ even before the universities, scholars and 
savants of Europe and Amenca, and many among 
them Western audience arc found to be really mterested 
m the hoary culture of the Hmdus And it is, more- 
over, a fact that a few leadmg intdlectuals of the 
Occident have become no less enthusiastic in broad- 
casting the Hmdu ideas and ideals 
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'The Ifindus are becoming justly proud of the 
momentous achievements of their forefathers not o y 
in the fields of relipon and philosophy but also on e 
vanons secular fronts of social hfe, and are naturally 
fired ivith a remarkable zeal for unearthing the butie 
past and arriving at correct findings regarding a 
andent and medieval history of India A ban o 
hrilhant historians and archaeologists has come up 
horn Indian umvetsihes and set itsdf senou y o 
construct this important and necessary plank of nabon 
building ^ One remembers how Swami Vivekan^ 
while at Alwar in the early mnebes of the last crotuiy, 
felt mtensely the need of an Indian school o s on 
research, and one surely feels dehghted to see ow 
Sviami’s vnsh is being fulfilled by the urge o 
national mmd , . 

Though the Nabonal Congress of _ la 
augurated m 1885 with the object of 
pohbcal advancement of the country 0 8 . 

tonal measures, and though the idea 0 
India has been developing since thm. i » 
the dawn of the present century that b^ 
precedented wave^f 

W s«» th. iw* ^ t - 

and genome feelmg for me so ' ^ 

' economic wetbemg of In^has j^ 
a present vigour ^ established m 

the uphft of the ^ w the Rama- 

difierent parts of the coMt^ J 
knshna Mission but also by 
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■organizations , relief works for serving distressed 
humanity during occasional calamities are also being 
■conducted by different groups of social workers besides 
the Ramaknshna Mission Educational institutions 
■co-ordinahng the Vedic ideals with modem academic 
requirements have been springing up under the auspices 
of several organizations and under the inspiration and 
guidance of great patriots like Dr. Tagore and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya Indian patriotism, instead 
of developing on narrow and parochial lines, appears 
to have become broad-based on a genuine feeling of 
universal brotherhood The non-violcnt creed of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the umversalism of Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and the message of harmony of faiths and inter- 
racial concord of the followers of Ramaknshna and 
Vivekananda characterize Indian patnobsm by a 
positively humamstic and spiritual outlook One who 
cares to see through things is sure to perceive that the 
pohhcal ways and means sometimes imported 
haphazardly from the West by heedless enthusiasts are 
p^ed through the sieve of the spintual consciousness 
of the Indian people Who knows whether this process 
may not evolve m course of time a method that wll 
suffice to advance the political and economic interests 
o the nation and yet conform to the spintual mstincts 
of this race for realizmg the ideal of universal brother- 
ood of nations? The very necessity of broaderang 
its social and rehgious outlook for nmtmg the difierent 
sectanan and communal groups withm the land may 
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s^ly be ejqiected to hberalizc the nation’s views 
about all the various peoples on earth 1 

The school of Oriental arts is a product of tihis 
penod, and it is interesting to observe that besides 
It. Havell and Dr. Abamndra Nath Tagore, the name 
of Sister Nivedita has also to be remembered m connec- 
tion with the revival of this phase of the cultural life 
of India Not satisfied with merely copying the 
artistic productions of Europe and dependmg entirely 
on the techniques and inspiration of the West, India 
has discovered her old gemus and tradition of the fine 
arts and taken a resolute stand to revive, develop and 
expand them by assimilating the best and conformable 
elements from the Western school 

In the field of letters, India has already made a 
mark in this century through the preaous idealistic 
contnbubons of Tagore to &e hteraiy treasure-house 
of the world. Besides, it may be noticed that all the 
vernaculars withm the land, with Bengah as the 
vanguard, have commenced a progressive career within 
this penod Hundreds of worthy wnters have made 
their appearance to ennch and exalt the different 
Indian languages, inaugurating m this way an era. of 
hterary renaissance all over the country. 

It is particularly withm this period that the spint 
of scientific research has spread over India through the 
different uifiversities, and already some of the 
scientists of this country have obtamed distinctive 
honour from foreign insfahites of science It is worth 
noticmg that even in tlus academic field, the researches 
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of Sir J. C Bose on the sensation m plant Me bear 
the charactenshc hall-mark of the ancient Hmdu 
mmd He himself confessed before his Western audi- 
ence that he was demonstratmg with modem instru- 
ments, and elucidatmg through modem scientific ideo- 
logy, a truth about ptot Me that had been discovered 
ages ago by the Hmdu seers Sir P C Ray’s Htstory 
of Hindu Chemistry and Sir B. N Seal’s Positive 
Sciences of the Hindus show unmistakably how the 
self-consciousness of the Hmdu mmd is expressmg 
itself even m the realm of science, by recoveimg and 
holding before the world all that Ancient India thought 
and achieved By hnkmg up modem achievements 
with the anaent ones, not oMy m pure saence but 
also m its apphed branches hke Ayurveda (Medicme), 
and Jyotsh (Astronomy), India is presentmg before 
all a contmued and systematic history of the cultural 
evolution of the Hmdus related to the pursmt of 
scientific truths 

THE OCCIDENT IN THE MELTING POT 

Thus m every branch of thought and achvity of 
Indian Me there has been an appreciable resurgence 
with the begmnmg of this century, and through each 
the cultural self-consaousness of the people has been 
assertmg itself But, unfortunately, our Western 
brothers and sisters have been, dunng this penod, 
passmg through an ordeal of fire Then: fairly old 
ideas of mvidious nahonahsm, unscmpulous imperial- 
ism and capitalism, their over-emphasized class- 
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conscioiisness and snobbiA fastidiousness on the 
question of raaal superiority, and then: recent ces- 
sion about rehgious ideals have set dieu: entire soaety 
aflame Forces for equalizing human mterests and 
levelling the status of social and national units ave 
been let loose from the hearts of the depressed an 
suppressed milhons, and these are clashuig arpy 
wth- the forces on behalf of vested intereste an 
hitherto unhampered avance and unchalleDged 
superiority. The result has been a disastrous o 
balance within and outside the nations, giving 
intemedne revolutions and fratncidal ® 

maiom of 'survival of the fittest has een 
from the process of the evolution of brutes an ®P 
thoughdesdy to the progress of human , 

tmg the fad that man has the *vme Prerof hve of 
appreciatmg the ennoblmg potency ® . £ 

saLce of the strong for the 
martyrdom and self-unmolation for e « gne’s 
ignorant and the helpless, the ide 0 0 ^ 

own neck hke Buddha for sawg e 

blmd and perverted tyrants Fe p 

. survive ofbeis-that it )s Bu of 

through centunes, and the people 

the forces ou^tnes am stdl 

at the helm of affaim ® -survival of the 

chngmg to the ma physical 

fittest,’ mteipretmg it, of course, m v y 
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force and ingenious jugglery of the intellect, and, 
naturally, the conflicting interests within their lands 
are trying breathlessly to dcado the issue by a severe 
and inhuman appheabon of this brute maxim Wading 
through the blood of brothers, the European nabons 
are about to readjust their domesbc and foreign 
affairs I After the terrific ravages of the last war, 
several internal revolutions came one after another in 
different countries, followed by a number of campaigns 
of rmpenahsbe aggression culmmating in anofeer 
catastrophe war of nabons. Who knows what is to 
be the fate of Europe, and with it that of the whole 
world? Who can say that tlie Western world is not 
passuig through a necessary and transitional phase of 
sad experience m order to correct its old mistakes and 
confusions about human ideals and readjust its soaety 
on a broader, healthier and more exalted basis? Who 
can assert that the gloomy and ominous present of the 
Ocadent may not prove to be a prelude to a more 
glorious future’ 

PROMISING PROLOGUE TO A GLORIOUS FUTURE 

Mr H G Wells, however, raises one's hopes by 
remaikmg, towards the close of his Outline of History, 
” But out of this bouble and tragedy of this brae and 
the confusion before us there may emerge a moral and 
intellectual revival, a religious revival, of a amphcily 
and scope to draw together men of alien races and 
now discrete traditions into one common and sustamed 
way of hving for the world's service Rdigious 
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^tapped of comipOons and fteed from its last 
pnestiy entanglements, may presently Wow througk 
6 egam like a great wind, burstmg the doors and 
' abutters of the mdividual Me, and 

®aking many things possiWe and easy that in these 
present days of exhaustion seem almost too difficult 
to desire *’ The keen mtellect of the erudite 
^ or has perhaps visualized the correct picture of a 
PPy future , his robust optmnsm may infuse hope 
ao enthusiasm into the bleedmg heart of the Western 
soaefy B^t Jtj. (jannot yet assure us as to 
when and where this moral, mtellectual and rehgious 
revival is to begin its beneficent course He pomts 
ouli nevertheless, that such an epoch-making revival 
K likely to have a veiy humble beginning and not to 
wme upon the world with the beat of drums Says 
Mr Wells, “The begmnmgs of such thmgs axe never 
«>ngiicuous. Great movements of the racial soul 
Mime at first 'like a thief m die mght,’ and then 
suddenly are discovered to be powerful and world- 
wide.” 

One observmg with cnhcal eyes the world-wide 
celebrations m connection wift the first buth centenary 
of Sti Ramaknshna, the prophet of religions federation, 
soaal hberly and mter-racii amity, might reasonably 
fhmk that the benign forces of such a really humamstic 
revival were already at work In spite of the fact 
that the outside world knows very httle about India, 
m spite of the mistaken notions of some of the 
foreigners that India is peopled with dark savages who 
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have yet to be chilircd and tauglit to walk and 
behave like human beings, it is an undeniable fact that 
some of the towering intellectuals of modem Europe, 
together with hundreds of seekers of truth and peace 
hading from almost all the big continents of the world, 
did rally enthusiastically round the birth centenary of 
a poor and barely literate Brahman pnest of the nine- 
teenth century belonging to an out-of-the-way \illagc 
of Bengal Tlic exact number of these individuals 
compared with the last population of the earth might 
be infinitesimal , yet it was highly significant that in 
an age when the materialistic outlook on life has 
blinded human vision to the inner harmony and 
beauty of our collective existence and has thtrebj 
created an atmosphere of mutual distrust and hatred 
and discord throughout the world, some people at 
least were led by the spontaneous urge of their own 
hearts to nse triumphantly abose the unworthy pre- 
judices about creed and colour, and stand united to 
pay theu: homage to the lolly ideals represented by 
the hallowed life of Sn Ramaknshna This tying up 
with a golden thread of unity diverse groups of 
people who had scarcely anything in common except, 
of course, their underlying humanity, was by itsdf an 
achievement of no mean order And the cohesive 
force emanated from the hfe of Sn Ramaknshna 
symbolizing the fundamental unity and harmony of 
faiths and peoples Through this astounding event 
one leahzes the unmistakable, though humble, onset 
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Iff world-wide movement antiapated fay 

5 'Wells’s imagination. 

t P®'^^3.ps, through this event, one also sees 
vk t ® glonous future of India and of the world 
' Swami Vivekananda has commenced to 

. The Swami declared. "Once more the 

® Js turning up, once more vibrations have been 
j ® notion in India which are destmed at no 
t date to reach the farthest lurats of the earth 
^8 more the voice 'has spoken whose echoes are 
j^oiiig on and gathermg strength every day The 
8 Was ripe for one to be bom who m W body 
would have the fanlhant intellect of Sankara and the 
Wonderfully expansive heart of Chaitanya, one who 
Would he fte embodiment of both this head and heart, 
odeed, the time was ripe for one who would see m 
o'^sty sect the same spirit working, the same God ; one 
who would see God in every hemg, one whose heart 
Would Weep for the poor, for the weak, for the out- 
past, for the downtrodden, for every one in this world, 
•oside India and outside India : and at the same time 
whose grand and bnihant intellect would conceive of 
such noble thoughts as would harmonize aH confiictmg 
sects, not only in In(ha but outside of India, and 
bring a marvellous harmony, the universal tehgion 
of he^ and heart, info existence It was necessary 
that such a man should be bom, and such a man was 
born in Sn Ramaknshna. His life was a thousand- 
fold more than his teachmg, a livmg commentary on 
the texts of the Upanishads, nay, he was the spurt of 
20 
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the Upamshads hving m human fonn Nowhere else 
in this world exists that unique perfection, that 
wonderful kindness for all that does not stop to justify 
itself, that intense sympathy for man m bondage He 
lived to root out all distinchon between man and 
woman, the nch and the poor, the hterate and the 
ilhterate, the Brahmanas and the Chandalas He was 
the harbinger of peace, and the separabon between 
Hmdus and Mohammedans, between Hindus and 
Chnsbans, is sure to be a thing of the past He came 
to bnng about the qmthesis of the Eastern and 
Western avilizahons Indeed, not for many a century 
past has India produced so great, so wonderful a 
teacher of religious synthesis” The Swarm proph- 
esied* "Before the effulgence of this new awaken- 
ing, the glorj' of all past revivals will pale hke stars 
before the rismg sun, and compared with this roighfy 
mamfestahon of renewed strength, all the many past 
epochs of such restoration will be as child's play 
Strong in the strength of this new spmtual renaissance, 
men, after reorgamzmg these scattered and dis- 
connected spmtual ideals, will be able to comprehend 
and practise them m their oivn Lves and also to 
recover from obhvion those that are lost So, at the 
very dawn of this momentous epoch, the reconcilia- 
tion of all aspects and ideals of rchgions thought and 
worship IS beuig proclaimed, this boundless, all- 
embradng idea had been lymg inherent, but so long 
concealed, in the Rdigion Eternal and its scnpturcs, 
and now rediscovered, it is being declared to humanify 
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in a trumpet voice The new dispensation of the 
age IS the source of great good to the whole world, 
speaally to India , and the mspirer of this dispensa- 
tion, Sn Bhagavan Ramakrishna, is the reformed and 
remodelled manifestation of all the past great epoch- 
makers m religion 0 man, have faith m this, and 
lay it to heart Of that power which at the very first 
impulse has roused distant echoes from all the four 
quarters of the globe, conceive m your mind the mam- 
festation m its fulness, and discardmg all idle mis- 
givings, weaknesses and the jealousies charactenstic of 
enslaved peoples, come and help m the tummg of this 
mighty wheel of new dispensation ” To those who 
could not accept his readmg of Sn Ramaknsbna on 
faith the Sivami said, "I place this great spintual 
ideal before you, and it is for you to judge him for 
yourselves In the heart of your hearts is foe Eternal 
Witness, and may He, for foe good of humamty, open 
your hearts and make you true and steady to work for 
the immense change which must come, whether we 
exert ourselves or not For the work of the Lord does 
not wait for foe likes of you or me It is a glory and 
pnvilege that we are allowed to work at all under 
Him ” Indeed foe first birth centenary of Sn Rama- 
knshna appears to be a promising prologue to more 
glonous achievements, and many a high-souled well- 
wisher of humamty has already come together to 
listen to Swann Vivekananda’s gospel of hope and 
faith "Once more foe doors have opened Enter 
ye all mto foe realms of Light " Over the distressed 


20A 
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world are sbll vibrating the Swami's benedictions 
“And may He who is the Lord of every sect, who is 
all-pervadmg, help ns, may He give strength and 
energy unto ns May His blessmgs be on you all for 
ever and everl" 
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